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October, 1828. » 

« Hirst. Fontainbleau. — Start this morning from 
Paris for Lyons, coming through Villejuif 9 Fromenteau, 
Essonne, Panthierry, and Chailly; and sleep here to- 
night. Go in tke evening, as soon as we arrive, to see 
the royal ckdteau at this place. Ifeis a magnificent old 
building*, one really fit for the residence of a prince. 
The garden is in that formal style of laying-out which 
so much prevails on the Continent : long, straight gravel 
•walks, bordered by rows of trees which, from a long sue « 
cession of careful trimmings, have been made to look: 
like so many live walls ; fountains ; and miniature lakes, 
with weeping willows leaning over their green margins* 
and swans floating on their waters. These lakes, or 
ponds rather, and their appertenances, would be ad- 
mired any where ; and the tout ensemble of the scene is 1 
indeed beautiful and grand ; but the close clipping of 
the rows of trees, trees which would be so much more 
ornamental in a more natural shape ; not to condemn 
such a violence as this is, would be tacit injustice to- 
wards the superior taste of our English gardeners. — The 
grapes of Fontainbleau are justly celebrated. They are 
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2 AVALLOH. 

remarkably thin-skinned and sweet ; and, though some 
people say that we have as good grapes from our hot* 
houses, I certainly never saw sjry fruit of this kind so 
fine in England* The beat grapes at this place are now 
gelling at fourpence sterling the pound, 

22nd. Joigny. — Come to tins place through Fossard, 
Villeneuve-la-Guyard, Pont-zur-Yonne, Sens, ViUe- 
neum-le-Roy, and Ville- Vallier. The king is now stay- 
lag at Fontainbleau, on a hunting excursion ; so that We 
have to pay one additional post both on entering and on 
quitting that town; and this, it seems, is* always the 
custom in a country town where the king may happen 
to be* It is not msaely for the honour of the thing, as) 
one might suppose, that his Majesty's neighbourhood 
thus increases the traveller's expenses: there is, they 
tell us, a partial scarcity of fodder and other thing*, 
occasioned, for the time, by the demands of the royal 
retinue.— Too much cannot be said in praise of the noble 
forest of Fontainbleau. Great as is the distance which 
you hare to travel through it, it is a piece of scenery 
that an admirer of forests may view a hundred times 
with equal pleasure.— -Hay-making going on (second 
crop of meadow-hay) between Sens and Joigny. They 
are now making lucerne-hay also ; and this they truss in. 
the fields before it is carted* 

23rd. Avallon. — Come to-day through Banon* 
Auxerre? Saint- Bris, Vermanton, and Lucy-le-Bois* 
A country of vines, and the greater part of it very hilly. 
Fine views, and apparently capital land. The wine of 



the country hereabouts is more than commonly good r 
yoa amy have a litre of it, about three English pints, 
for less than threepence of our money. 

24/A. Autun. — Come through Eonvray, La Roche 
at Breny, Saulieu, Pierre-Eerite, and Chissy. Not so 
nrasxy Tines, and country less hilly. Much -scenery here 
to put us in mind of England; the fields being well 
fenced with live hedges, the lack of which the eye of an 4 
Englishman may naturally regard as a defect in any 
country. — I believe I must have to retract an observation 
which I made, a few years ago, in a " Kibe ik France,'* 
with regard to the use of potatoes by the Freneh. They- 
do, as I am told here, eat a great deal of this root ; and 
they boil it, as with us.' Cakes made of buckwheat, after 
the American fashion, is also a food of the country peo- 
ple in this part of France. . 

25th. Macon.— To-day through St. Emilan, St* 
Ltger, Bourgneuf, Chdlon$~sur-Sa6ne, Turnus, and 
St. Atbin. Hilly, all the way. Much corn-land. Indian' 
corn grown here, in apparently large quantities ; and a 
good many fields of turnips, of a sort of red tap. Culti- 
vation good. Fine water- meadows in the valleys. 

26th. Ltoks. — Through Maison Blanche, St. George 
de Rogriains, Arise, and Limonest. This city* is, all 
circumstances considered, a very fine one. Its popula- 
tion is about 100,000. The central part of the city iff 
almost immediately on a point of land, where the rivers' 
BhSne and Sa6ne join together in one stream, which 
readers the situation peculiarly 1 advantageous, Tfosj* 
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4, LYONS. 

Approach Lyons on a descent of -considerable distance, 
which gives you a good view of the city and its environs. 
It is more English-like, on a distant view, than any 
place I have, seen in this country. It is not a mere com* 
pact mass of buildings ; but the place has an agreeable 
irregularity about it, and the beautiful hilly country 
around is sprinkled with nice-looking houses. Lyons 
geems to be increasing in size ; great numbers of houses 
in the neighbourhood have the appearance of being 
newly built— The H6tel de V Europe is a fine hotel, 
and as dirty a one as need be. The furniture in the 
$alle d manger decorated with tapestry, and that not 
of an inferior kind ; four looking-glasses, each of which 
contains not less than forty feet square of glass ;«the sides 
of the room of finely-carved wood ; rich window-curtains; 
eide+tables with marble slabs,, To consist with all 
this, the dining-table is dirty, never, to all appearance, 
having been either washed or scrubbed ; and down one 
of the splendid looking-glasses may be too easily traced 
the streams of the major part of a bottle of beer, which, 
as the waiter says, spouted up to the top of it il y a, 
' quelques jours (a few days ago) ! 

%lth] — There are two theatres in Lyons; and the 
larger tof them is by nd means a mean house ; to this 
.one we go in the evening, and see the " Femmes Sa- 
ijantes" pretty well played. But what a different style 
of play-going is this from that of an English town, and 
how inconsistent with the propensity to^show -of the 
Srenchneople! The ladies, in that part of the house 
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LYONS. - a 

which we call the " dress circle," selm to have stu- 
diously left their best dresses at home. . If they hare 
doife-thk for the -sake of economy, the motive is indeed 
justified in reason ; for the finery must be of a stubborn 
hue- which should come off none the worse for being* 
wort in a place of assemblage so dirty. This, however, 
is not the motive : there is no fashion for dfess in the 

French theatre. Most of the ladies wear large bonnets; 

• 

and when they feel it agreeable to * disencumber their 
heads ef these,, the bonnet is flapped over in front of the 
boxes, and dangles towards the pit from one of its ribbons. 
28* A.-»Ve take ouf place* in a bateau, to go down 
the Rhone to Avignon* For this passage, the mere car- 
riage of. us, we pay 12 shillings sterling each person. 
Jt is at the traveller's option to go hence to Avignon, by 
land or by water. Many prefer the river, on account of 
the badness of the road, which, I understand, is very 
rough. The going by water, down the Rhone, may be 
very quick, as the current is so rapid. But the objection 
to- the river is, that it is, in parts, so shallow that nothing 
but a fiat-bottomed vessel is fit to navigate it. Our 
bateau is of this description : it is a flat- bottomed, open 
boat, or barge rather, of about sixty 7 five or seventy feet 
in length, constructed in a style so rude, Had having so* 
little appearance of accommodation or comfort in it, that 

* 

nothing but the hope of a short passage, and fine weather 
to make it in, would induce genteel folks to embark in 
such a vessel, at all. Our party, with some other English 
travellers, have a separate part of the boat to themselves* 



$ ST* XB?RIT. 

JThe fore half of fee room is occupied by the commander 
and bis crew, with about thirty people of die country 

. who art going to Avignon ; and immensely in the stem 
is an Englishman's travelling carriage. The vessel is 
worked with long oars, which are required more Jo beep 
Jter in due coarse, than to add to her speed, 

29c A. Tain (en die hank of the Rhone).— We start 
from Lyons early this morning, bringing to, for a shoot 
time, at Chamon to breakfast ; and sleep at Tain to* 
snght*— A cold, cutting, north wind, which is gene> 
jeily felt here at this season of the year : they call 
it la bite. — It is curious to observe tbe mingling of the 
two ejyeanis, the Rhone and the Saone; tbe former 
being so very dear, and the latter comparatively so 4 
muddy. The scenery down the river is mountainous ; 

J(J» mountains increase in height as we descend, and are 
irregular in shape* and vcry^ rocky. Cultivation, poa> 
eipally that of vines* The wine here is excellent.. 
, 30**. St. EsPRrt? (on the bank of the Rhone).— We 

' get on board again before daylight this mornings break* 
fast at Valemce; and sleep here to-night— The hanks 
of the Rhone are exceedingly interesting and romantic; 
chains of mountains, wild and sharp-pointed, a large part 
of them bearing nothing* ancLconsisting of nothing bat 
feck. Some convents, and ruins of old chdteaux, which 
liejve a fine effect as seen from the river. The village*, 
too, am most singular; they are so many dirty little 
Crowded old-fashioned towns : how little resembling our 
idea of a vilkge I The stream of the Rhone is strikingly 
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freauttful, tbeugh it requires constant care to javigate it 
without naming aground ; it » varying in coarse at every 
instant, winding about with great taptdity, aftd*wj|Si& 
brisk succession of deep and shallow water, splashing 
eddies, and rippfiog shoals. The impetuous current 
pears along m defiance of incessant obstacles, and dashes 
ever or around whatever stands in the way of H* career* 
It dees seem, in a manner, to be devouring the land ft 
rims throngh. The Rh6nt is said to be so called from 

■ 

the Latin rode*e, tar eat, or gnaw ; and hence this river 
has been apostrophised by Pet&arch, 

Rapido flume, cbe d'alpestra vena 

RodeMo intorno, onde 1 tuo nome prendi, &c« 

• 

The wind to-day so severely keen, that one muss/feei H 
to* know what k is like* My thermometer (which is c£ 
FakrunJiek) stands at 50- We have a slight carer* 
insj to our bask, consisting of tarpajtfHag spread oa same 
h*qps bent acmes the vessel; and we have some charcoal 
taming in a large pan. This is a style of travelling thai 
eoe might expect to meet with oa the Omoor on &e Swan 
JLryer; hot we dtdVnejt look for this with Frenchmen v orl 
she Rh&ne- Tfcejr have endeavoured so establish a 
ateain-hea* between Lyons and Avignon ; but it wa* 
found either that the river was in some pasts too esssi* 
few, «r that die rapidity of the careen* was toe gnat* 
jDhese appears to he nothing likea regular packet-boa* for 
ssse public bene. The boat which contains us is iaoft 
frequently lasfen with logs of wood than wish ti^^dfarpu 
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Our apartment in the boat is divided frofl* that of the 
French passengers by a partition of thick canvass, which, 
luckily, Uk not sufficiently impervious to prevent our par- 
ticipating in the mirth of our neighbours, who have, 
all this day long, been kept in atoar of laughter at 
the jokes of one of their party. This wag, or farceur, 
as his countrymen would call him, poured forth his-sallies 
in the genuine dialect of this part of France, the patois 
' Lyonnais or Provencal; and if his wit was sometimes 
too Tulgar not to betray a lack of learning, its extrava- 
gancies showed that nature had amply furnished him 
with imagination. It was too much to expect, being so 
nearly in the presence of this gentleman as we were, that 
we should come off without one jest at our expence. It 
happened, to-day, that some of our party were playing 
at cards, and that an unexpected turn-up in the game 
gave rise to a loud laugh : " Aha I' 9 exclaimed the far-* 
ceur, cutting short the, thread of a story he had just then 
in hand, and parsing as if to wonder at any thing like 
gaiety in such sedate people as the English, " Aha f 
il par ait que les Goddems a'amusent t" (it seems the 
" Goddems" are having some fun)* then, putting hk 
eye to a small aperture in the hanging, and turning back 
to his companions, he explained to them the cause in a 
tone of moderated surprise : "11$ jouent aux cartes * 
{they are playing at cards). How much less of the bear 
there is in a Frenchman's ridicule than in that of an 
Englishman ; and how much more numerous are such 
sprightly fellows in this country than with us ! 
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31rst. AvIoxok. — The wind to-day blowing almost 

a hurricane; so violent that there is danger of the 

covering being blown away from^he boat. 'We get 

off about ten o'clock, and have a severely cold jaunt of 

it— There are several fine bridges across the Rhone j one 

of them is a swing bridge, much like that lately made: 

over the Thames by .Hammersmith. We are hardly 

more than well off this morning, when the hat of one of 

our crew is blown into the water. They stop to pick it 

up, in ipite of the well-known danger of sticking fait p 

and we have to wait during three quarters of an hour/ 

vainly endeavouring to get the boat away from the strand 

again, such il the force of the current. ^Succeed, how- ' 

ever, at last ; but not, of course, before we have repeat-* 

edly wished all shill-I-shall-I, chattering Frenchmen, 

and all their flat-bottomed boats (except one), at the 

bottom of the Rhone !— A good many boats coming up 

the river. Most of them are laden with large cargoes 

of cfeesnuts 1 , the famous marrons de Lyon. For these 

boats to ascend- the Rhone, it requires manydays to go* 

a hundred miles. They are drawn along by horses £ 

we see as many as thirty horses or more to every two or 

three boats.— The country more and more picturesque 

as. we approach Avignon, where we land in the evening. 

November. # ' 

lr$t. to 10th.— We are detained here all this 
-while in consequence of illness.-— The country imme- 
diately round Avignon is agreeable. There are a 

35 
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good many oEvea, though but of a smal size. The 
EButel de I Europe here, kept hy PSerroo, is it 
only onlebrated hetle; the changes are very 
able, considering the superior, entertainment affwdaBu 
It is said to be one of the best hotek in Europe.-— Avig* 
mm is vitiated immediately on the Rhone* The town k 
net large, nor is it elegant in the inside* It k eneir* 
Med by a handsome eld waU, however, aeund which* 
<tn the outside, these is a road to dim, and a promenade 
si*ded with rows of trees. The ancient palace, mnherJw 
the habitation of the Popes, stands on an elevated sifcn* 
atien, just within the town, and overlooking the im 
• 1 12L Qaeoer .—Fine weather (69)*. We set off to- 
day, with a carriage and pair of horses, for Mar*ei&e*« 
JLeajl horribly bad ; we are seven boats and a half going 
abouttwenty miko. Orgon a small place— A flat«oua«» 
try, and seemingly good land. Corn; much vine- 
yard ; grans land ; and some lucerne. 

12M. St. Cak ax.— Fine weather (65). TbkktRno^ 
tbei oaaft4bwn or village. A short day's journey again, 
eemng, literally, a skw walk all the way. Tbe mad, k 
appears, is never good here ; and k is now unusually 



.* I have, throqgbcot my Joan*!, kept as correct an iiMaM 
at I possibly could of the sort of weather and of the temperature 
of the air. It is Fahrenheit'* thermometer that I carried with 
me. The figures in a parenthesis, which I put at the beginning 
of my notes of each day, are intended to mark the highest 
degree «t which the thermometer stood doing tbe day-time of 
^he twenty-four hours * 
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•sakg so hoary iaUs of nub. Mmth of &» had *•**• 
ksxma; m good deal o£ mountain of mere rock, Seas* 
Unsaid elms; many Bndbwtff-trees (far the aU»> 
ssoisaa) ; aad wafamts. Aa tmriatereetiBg and smewiiat 
wretched-looking coautry. ' 

i3dk Aix<— A Mttle n^n, but mild (63> Ceora to- 
day only about ten miles. Country much the saawe as 
jms tes d ay,, Ssbbo olires along boss, audi a great away 
ainacmdfl HovMteaMXj mo gentlemen's bosses sees fxasB 
eho road £ not the least appearance of riches, in th» 
ecdmary acoeptaiioa of the word. Gob cannot heap 
WMNfcertftg as the small number of dwellings, of aa* 
description*, that meet the eye here* The laboasiiia} 
people- throughout this pas* of France look healthy, aid* 
judging from their faces, seem to be wdl ied.—Thsy 
hspn&an odd way m this cooatry of clipping tke coats of 
their horses, mules, aod asses. All tke apper hatf of tho 
asaawL's body, iackndcag half tke neck, and tko appear 
part of the -bead, with the ears, has the hair clipped oaf 
dose ; sad she shortened hair is left so smooth, so com- 
plet«ry fine from the traces of the snears, that, at fiast 
sight, oae might suppose the thiag to be a freak of natures 
it is sor ease an cteaniag, and quick drying, that this 
syorataaa is perforated. 

I46A.—*Soaie showers of fain t bat vary mild (63)*. 
«^?his place k the capital of the part of FraMe 
called Pr&eence* it is situated in a plain, and is am 
agreeable place* enough, particularly ia its* main steal, 
a%ekva»es<rfwhicti a« Jarge a®4 well- btfUt, iaxeoa* 
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tains upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. There is a c*» 
thedral ; and just outside of the town stands a large 
-college, which has taen abdicated by the Jesuits, wh# 
lately occupied it, but who hare been obliged to yield t* 
the awful hue-and-cry of the "liberals," / 

1 5th. M a rseilles.—- Fi$e day (67) «—-A short day's 
journey to this place from Aix. — Much rocky barren 
country. Vines, olives, and corn; but a great part of 
the land very shingly and shallow. The sun seems to 
do the work here.— The immediate approach tb Mar-* 
settles exhibits a fine view. We are for some time 
descending towards the $ity, having the Mediterranean 
in full sight. Very fine vines and olives around the city* 
the entrance to which presents an animating scene of 
business and bustle. The houses in the principal streets 
are high and well-built; streets straight, well paved* 
with flagged walks (trottoirs) for foot-passengers; a 
tiling not met with in many French towns. — The weather 
is so fine that we dine with our windows open. 
* 16th to 2lrst. — Fine warm weather, with . a few 
showers, of rain. (From 56 to 67.) — We are at the 
fiotel Beauvau, a good house. The windows of our 
rooms are immediately overlooking the quai, a tkeatre 
of wares and traffick, which has more life, and lese\ 
of the disgusting about it, than any other like object 
that I have ever looked on. The prospect is quite spirit* 
stirring. But, then, the sky under which all is going 
frrward is delightfully clear ; the sui} is shining it* 
brightest and serenest upon every thing in view ; and the 
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atmosphere u entirely free from that smoke in which the 

cities of England are everlastingly smothered. For a 

» 

jpfoce of such trade, this city is surprisingly clean. The 
people, too, are good-looking. One would hardly be- 
lieve, from merely English experience, that a large sea- 
port could be so agreeable. • The French have not much 
taste for towns ; at least, their taste is not like ours : our 
French friends here marvel at our admiration of Mar- 
seilles, and seem to count the cleanliness of it as no 
weighty consideration in its favour. — Melons grow here 
in the open ground, and fig-trees in the fields. There ia 
a sort of green-fleshed melon r%e at this time, called 
melon tfhiver. We buy melons for Ad. a-piece, figs for 
If rf. the dozen, medlars for 2d. the lb. Great quantities 
of roses, pinks, carnations, and tuberoses, in the market. 
22nd Cujes.— Beautiful weather (66). Start this 
morning from Marseilles for Nice* We have a fresh 
carriage, hired at Marseilles. There are six persons in 
oar party ; we are to be seven days on the road to Nice ; 
and we are to pay 91. 12s. for the carriage. There are 
three principal ways of traveling here : with your own 
carriage and post-horses ; by the diligence, or, stage- 
coach ; tad by what is called voiturin* Our way is thet 
last of these three. The voiturin, or man who con- 
ducts you, is very often the proprietor of the carriage and 
cattle himself; and he is, generally speaking, a respect- 
able and trust-worthy person. Our carriage, is drawn 
by ft pair of those* tall strong mules in which the southern 
parts of France so much abound. The form of a voi+ 
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tmr in-carriage is wariy thotsaxne as ifaat of oa r to osamo t 
enjy that* in the fsont r and qnke sspasste finem the an 
interior, there k an additional seat fortwo or three psa> 
eons, which has a bead to it, and a leather apson, fra» 
cieeiy like tkoee of an English gig; sad this cossnartatesa? 
of the vehicle m called the cabrMet. Great care is 
taken to have room and convenience for the {aching of 
foggage. The part which we call the fvUboard, sitn*- 
ased between the bind- wheels, is parpesery aaade vein? 
spacious; and upon this are placed tinea or fbmr good* 
sized tnraka, or the most cunbroHsof the luggage, wba£» 
ever k may be; and as slue does not ride en the spriagSj 
a strong, chain is employed to bind all fast, and proven*, 
injury by joltiag, the chain being drawn, to any degree 
of tightness ieq/tiied by the use of a email stank oa a> 
cog- wheel, a bit of machinery most coawodious* and 
characteristic of the general strength of the whole oqaa* 
page. The lighter effects, each as bags, baskets,, and so 
forth, go en the roof of the carnage, styled, an aoeoaat 
of its local elevation, the imperial*; and that roof is 
fenced round by a shallow^ piece of iron wire or imuuT 
work, to which is strapped or tied down a covering of 
some sort to keep out the weather. The harness of tho 
team corresponds with the carriage: coaveaienoe and 
durability are, as for as possible/ combined ; and the) 
traces and reins are more eoasmon)y made of hemp thast 
of leather, seeing that ropes will last pretty nearly as 
feng as straps, and that the former aw isrifauteiy cheaper 
than Une latter. 
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: Ov read here n better. * Seme of the rocks cm the 
mewutains very high- Mommies covesed with puma, 
thettoe*swbich<tbeyG*£i sapms. Lend -very good. Vinem 
ja\ the plain-land, m rows, tin* or three mm together, 
jgrith s^vjduh interval* of wheat, horse-beans, peas* <or 
fnBt-fc-ee*. They say this mode e£ cultivation is. better 
than devoting a whole field 4 to one kind of crop? tbe, viaes 
posit their roots through the interval in which the esops 
grow, and have the benefit ef the cultivation and mauve 
that they these meet ndth. The wheat looks exceedingly 
fine. Horse-beans and peas now about three ox sear 
jiehes high. Not much grass, but, what these is, rarj 
*eidant; and some laeerne in foil growth- This is the 
am* ef cultivation on the land through which our rami 
Ear towards Cujes. The country, for miles, is a, rich 
ami wvleiy^exsendtttf plain, surrounded, and singula*!? 
sw a trasto d, with rocky pine-cowered mountains. Out of 
Ibis plain we pass through a sett of strait, or narrow eat, 
through the mountains, catted the Vallan de €itfex> 
jsiuch brings us to the little Boncg hf Cnjes. Cajes is 
situated la a rich little plain, nearly oblong in shape, with 
mountains of pines around it The land very elean, and 
mosfiiEty cultivated. Vines, wheat, and horse-beans; 
Gapers are grown ^ere i they are now being cat down, 
and covered over with earth to> keep off the frost The 
earn in this country is thrashed in the open ah* ; a e*rt 
jndfcaaion of a fine climate. The thrashing is generally 
done by*the feet of horses or males; upon a small square 
floor, of bnck or stone, with a low wall roond it. 
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23rd. Toulon. — Beautiful day (67). Come to this 
place through OUiouleg, a small Bourg, just on the other 
side of which there is a pass called the Vallon d*Ol~ 
lioules, whidh, I understand, is compared by travellers 
with the pass of Thermopylae, in Qreece. The Vallon, * 
narrow deep cleft through a chain of lofty rocky moun- 
tains, is about a mile and a' half in length. The road 
through it is. winding, and much on the descent hither- 
wards. A rapid stream runs along on the left of the 
road. The scenery is very bold and picturesque. — Ap- 
proaching Ollioules, we see delightful gardens of oranges 
and other fruit-trees. An orange-tree, in a really 
thriving condition, and that, too, in the open ground, is a 
sight that beats all I have ever seen of mere vegetation* 
It is, at once, the most flourishing, most productive, and 
most ornamental thing, for a fruit-tree, that can be ima- 
gined. The beautiful leaves exhibit all their different 
sizes and shades at one and the same time; yet not a 
single leaf appears to have survived perfection. The 
fruit hangs in clusters; and there are, on the same branch; 
oranges from the size of a hazel-nut to that of the full 
growth, and from the colour of fruit hardly more than 
well set, to that of fruit fit to put on the table. But this 
is not all; for the summer-shoots of the branches are now- 
tender and budding ; and the delicately white and fra- 
grant flower they bear is still bursting into blossom on 
every tree. — Fine olives ; ' some of them as much as fbu$ 
feet in circumference. A severe frost, whlfeh occurred in 
this country about eight years ago, killed great numbers* 
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pf the olives; which accounts for so many of them being 
put down nearly to the ground. The land here, inhere ver 
it lies on the sides of mountains, and is worth cultivating, 
is made into terraces, or shelve^ by the spade ; and the 
land thus situated is the best for vines.— Toulon is a 
place of no great size, though a compact and closely-for- 
tified town. * Narrow streets, and somewhat dirty* The 
place this evening swarming with French sailors, who, if 
they be not so coarse as our tars, are as clamorous at the 
very least. 

24th. — Intervals of sunshine and showers (65), This 
climate is remarkably mild. The weather now resem- 
bles that of a very fine English May. The nights, 
as well as the days, are yet quite warm. At eight 
o'clock to-night (60). There is a pretty spot near Toulon, 
called . Hyeres, nearly opposite to some little islands 
tearing the same name. Hyeres is celebrated for the 
softness of its air. The orange, the lemon, and the 
pomegranate, grow there in something approaching per* 
flection.— The French do not seem to be neglecting 
their fleet, judging by what is doing in the arsenal at 
Toulon* There are several large ships on the stocks; 
and these ships are under fine roofs, which were built, I 
believe, by Bonaparte.— We are at the Hotel de la 
Croix d*Or, a very nice house, Madame Durbec, the 
landlady, is as complaisant as her daughter is fair. 

25th. Pujet. — Fine weather (65). This is a small 
village. Great scarcity of butter hereabouts, and not 
much milk. Rocky, high land ; with vines, olives, fig- 
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trees, corn, and fax, ia the plain. Country lean beautify 
Very gotfd red wine, three yean old, for from 4d. to 5a\ 
the bottle. 

26ifc Vn>A0BAV.-— Fine weather (65). Country 
much the same. Come throagh Luc, a fcourg of coaat* 
derable size. A comfortable inn at this place, which is 
a amall town. Wine here very good and cheap. Ex- 
cellent bread through aU this part of France, Much 
lucerne ; and chicory, for the sheep. Sheep poor, and 
full one half of them as black as a coal. — Ploughs are 
sere' criterion* of c&mates. Vie plough of this country is 
highly flattering to the climate it is used in ; for it is such 
8t shallow, feeble, little implement as would do literally 
nothing for as ia England* Yet, there are fair crops of 
earn reaped here, off land which has hardly more than 
an English harrowing before the seed ia pat in. The 
deepest stirring that the land gets in the South as? 
France, besides that of the spade r is what is dome 
with two instruments of the hoe kind ; one of which 
somewhat resembles our carpenter's ads, et the wider 
part of our pick-axe: the, other k a long- two-grained hoe 
which oar gendemen-fanners call, I believe, a OdmL 
These are used, principally, between the Tines and abevfc 
the roots of the olives. — The people at the inns where em 
atop,, are very ciril : we really have nothing to complain 
of in this respect. It is wett, however, when you put up 
at night, to marchander? to bargain a little, far w&at 
year lodging and your face are to cost yosu 

%7tk. Fasjue. — Steady teantafulweaifter ($5). Fine) 
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olivet; not ma&y vines; wheat, lucerne, and vetches. 
Country less interesting to-day, and land less g*od* N# 
tetter to he bad. Frejus, though small, ha* a cathedral 
,ftsd a college. It issaid to have been an important place 
during the tune of the Romans* who called it Form* 
JuliL There 'are the remains of a B*man aqueduct^ 
besides other ruias d antiquity^ The tea comes t» 
within two mites of Frejus; and the people here point 
you out the sypt on the shore where Bonaparte embarked 
when he, went, to Elba, -and where he landed, when be 
canoe, from Egypt. There is an old convent of the 
Jesuits here, which is now turned into a carpenter's shop 
and a place to stow wood in. The country around very 
ffoasant: distant mqun tains covered with fine wood, t 
, 2&&h. Cajtnes* — Same weather (65)* — This is at 
ancient little place, delightfully situated immediately on 
the shore of the Mediterranean,— Here it was that Bona- 
parte landed, and slept on the shore, when Ee returned 
from Elba. They say that the Bourbons have conferred 
favours on this place, in consequence of the reception 
which the Emperor met with at: the hands of the inha- 
bitants on his arrival, they having, one and all, refused 
to admit him within their doors; so that the great 
conqueror was obliged, for a time, to lodge by the sea- 
side, and in the open air. — On leavisg Frejus we as- 
cended pine-cp*eved mountain*; the road winding about 
up hill for the greater part of the way. Op approaching 
Cannes we descended again to mere krael land. Most 
of the country barren. So ,atach pure rock, that 
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there are only some small spots having a sufficient 
depth of soil to get in the plough, A little wheat and 
lucerne, both looking good. The arbutus grows wild 
on the sides of the mountains. But the pine flourishes 
here to the exclusion of pretty nearly every thing else ; 
so much so, that it is a vulgar jeu de'mots with the 
country-people, " Les pins et les coquins se trou- 
vent fartout." — Cannes must be a delightful place 
for a summer residence. The market is well supplied * 
and there is an abundance of fine sea-fish. Our inn, the 
H6tel de la Poste, is good ia every respect: one of the 
best houses, if not the very best, that we have been ia 
at all. 

•9rA. Nice (in Italian Nizza). — Beautiful weather 1 
XpS)* — Our expenses at the inn at Cannes were as follows* 
For Dinner last night : 

Excellent bread, 

Two sorts of fish, 

A roasted leg of mutton, 

A stewed duck, with olives, 

A roasted woodcock, 

Boiled and fried potatoes, 

Cheese, 

Butter, 

Sallad, 

Apples, raw and preserved, 

Grapes, 
Almonds, 



Cakes, 

Capital wine, three jean old. 
Sugar and milk for our Tea. 
For 'Breakfast this morning ; 

Coffee and milk, 

Two sorts of fish. 

Bread, 

Butter, 

Honey. 
On coming away we take with us the remnant of the 
leg of mutton. And we pay for all this (lodging in- 
cluded) 5s. lOd. each person. At some places we have 
paid a smaller sum than this ; hut the bill at Cannes 
may, as relates to this part of France, be reckoned a 
just specimen of the charging as proportionate with the • 
fare. — The greater part of our road to-day lies along- 
side of the sea ; sometimes close to the shore, sometimes 
finding away from it, through a fine rich country, 
'where, in the open fields, there is the seemingly incon- 
gruous, but, at the same time, most charming medley in 
cultivation, of wheat, vetches, horse-beans, pease, cauli- 
flowers, turnips, oranges, vines, olives, walnuts, muU 
betries, •cherries, Jigs, apricots, and peaches ! I do 
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not mean, that these things all thrive here equally well, 
or that they are all of the best Yet, they are all 
growing in the same soil, no one of them, apparently, 
requiring any very nice management. I have heard 
some of those who have travelled in Italy pretend to 
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despise the scenery and natural prodsete of France. We 
do, of course, expect to see great things of this kind in 
Italy. But, it must be something fine indeed that «hall 
make us entirely forget our seven days' journey from 
Marseilles to Nice. The truth is, thai this part of 
France is a delightful country ; and, travelling along 
here, you cannot help fancying that you are already in 
Italy long before you arrive at her confines. — At about 
thirteen miles before reaching Nice, we pass close by the 
little maritime town^ Antibes, a strongly-fortified place, 
and the frontier town of Provence. We have to stop 
here to show our passports to the authorities. At this 
part of the coast there is a small gulf. Antibes stands at' 
die one extremity of this gulf, and Nice just within the 
point at the other. Between Antibes and Nice runs the 
river Var, which was formerly considered as the proper • 
boundary-line between France and Italy, between the 
Qalls and the Ligurians. On entering Nice you quickly 
perceive some things that mark it as Italian. The houses, 
in particular, are strikingly novel to us, being gaily painted 
on the outside with a greater variety of colour than what 
is fashionable northward. The women, many of whom 
are more than commonly handsome, wear their dark hair * 
dressed in the Grecian style, with a long white scarf 
thrown over their heads. But this is a place to which - 
throng, at once, the idle, the sick, the frugal, and the ' 
wealthy, of all nations ; so that we are not surprised to 
see scores of English faces in the streets, and to read,' 
against the houses, advertisements, notifications, and" 
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the name* of all kind* of commodities, in our own 

language. 

2Qtk Beautlfid weather (65).— We go to-day to 
look at a small sailing vessel, a sloop, which they call 
here ifeluca. This is the sort of thing that many tra* 
Felleis go in to Genoa, in preference to going by land* 
Our route will be by Genoa ; therefore, it was worth 
while to take a look at thefeluca before deciding not to 
go by sea. But, the look, if but for an instant, was more 
than enough to make us keep to terra Jirma* There art 
plenty of these felucas constantly plying between Nicf 
and Genoa. They are only partly decked, and most of 
them have no cabin. They are not particularly intended 
for passenger*, but carry all kinds of burden, whether 
live or dead. The passage from Genoa is generally 
quick, on account of the prevalence of the wind hither- 
ward*. But, I am astonished to hear that English 
ladies sometimes go by these packets, in one of which 
I would not advise any body to be (outside of the port) 
upon any account* The master and his crew want very 
much to have us as a part of their cargo; and offer to 
take us, with their merchandise and some other pas* 
sengers, for about 5s. 6d. per head. With such fellows, 
as these I would hardly trust myself on a fish-pond* 
One cannot look at their faces, and think, at the same 
time, of sailing with them, without apprehending the 
worst that can occur at sea : their dark habitually-insi- 
dious countenances, struggling to conciliate, -are fit to 
make you imagine nothing but the terrors and trea- 
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cheries of their adopted element— blasts of wind unex- 
pected, consequent billows, and final breakers. We 
cannot help recalling to mind, as we behold them, that 
upon .the evidence of such men as these (the captain of 
afeluca and his crew), wretches that I should be afraid 
to trust my life in the hands of, did English Lords 
prepare to judge the character of a high-born lady, 
the Queen of England! — Nice is well known to be 
a cheap place, as a permanent residence. At the 
Inns you are both well entertained and reasonably 
charged. At our inn, the Hotel des Etrangers, the 
dinner at the table d'hote costs only 2*. 6d. sterling ; 
and yet it is such a dinner as could not be had for less 
than five or six shillings in England. They give you, 
at this time of the year, French-beans and green pease, 
which cost, in the market, perhaps not so much as one- 
half of what the same vegetables do with us in the 
month of July. The inhabitants boast, too, not a little, 
and not without good reason, of the amenity of their 
town in general. They quote to you the French trans- 
lation of an epigram, made by some Turkish prince, 
who, after living at Nice for some time notwith- 
standing his love of variety, is said to have ex- 
claimed, 

" Ah ! quelle ville admirable que Nice : 
" On y demeure en depit du caprice I " 

Ah ! what an admirable town is Nice : 
For there we stay in spite of our caprice t 
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Nice is situated just at tbe foot of the Maritime Alps. 

It is a town of considerable size ; the population being 

not far short of 20,000. The promenades and drives 

alongside the sea are very pleasant. An old castle stands 

on a rock, called Mont'Albano, immediately overhanging 

tbe town. As to the climate, there is a difference of 

opinion about this. Certain it is, that, though the society 

of this place is agreeable, the air is considered to be not 

so good for consumptive persons as that of many other 

spots in Italy, on account of its being more uncertain. 

They have here, in the winter-time, a good deal of that 

severe wind called the bise, of which we had a taste on 

the Rh6ne. But there is, at Nice, something which 

niQst people would complain of more than of any wind : 

here are mosckitos. These tantalizing little insects 

give great pain, and make great havoc with delicate 

complexions. Damask cheeks and lily-white hands are 

not a little indignant at the effects prdduced upon them 

by a pforth wind ; but how much more gallrng to the 

same beauties to be, as I have seen the cheeks and hands 

of some of our fair countrywomen abroad, Ipotted all 

over with red moschito-bites. The moschito does 

not, it is true, commence its annoying operations till 

after the very warmest weather of the summer; but, 

having once taken wing, nothing will stop its flight 

but a real frost $ so. that it is almost fairly winter 

before this malignant little 1 enemy of animal repose can 

be said tp be hors de combat Moschito-curtains, 

Hmde of a very fine sort of gauze, are yet hanging on 

G 
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the beds at this places audi tliey tare not, a* yet, ceased 
•lo be necessary. 

December. 

lrst*~- Same weather: very warm in the middle of 
the day, like fine June weather in England (66}* — In 
.the immediate neighbourhood o£ this place the land is 
highly cultivated; it consists, indeed, almost entirety, of 
.gardens belonging to country houses or villas, planted 
with olives* vines, oranges, lemons, fruit-trees of all sorts, 
and vegetables for market. Oranges and lemons, are 
grown here in great quantities* Some at the growers of 
.these are said to make large sums of money by the pro- 
.duce of each year. The wine and oil made here ace 
very good. TheJlow$r$ are by no means gone by ;. the 
roses are now making a prodigious show.— There are 
some fine churches in Nice. None of them are, of 
.course, any the better for the RevoltUian. One of the 
finest, Saint Dominique, was, to use the words of the 
faithful part of the citizens, harribtemext pro/aaes, 
horribly profaned. This edifice was, I landsartand, 
.during the reign of confusion at Nice, employed fee a 
jwrpose much more conducive to the interests of the b+dy 
than to those of the *ohI: it suddenly became itoitfanr 
gme militaire, or military baker'si-shop ! — The lan- 
guage here spoken, the Nifard, as it is called, is a 
singular mixture of bad French and bad Italia*;.' It 
would puzsie a linguist to say which of the . Jsvo corrupt 
ingredients .contributes most to this compound, of eo&> 
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raptions. When you hear the people talk, there it 
joining harsh in the sound* they utter; but fox 1 the 
«n*e> I can hardly make it out at alL The mack 
talked ef Troubadours* who inhabited this country 
imndneds of years ago, must hare had a language Much 
/superior to any thiflg of the kind now existing. In their 
language we deafly sne a mixture of French, Italian, 
and Spanish; as in these Tenses of Boyer, written in 
the fourteenth century. 

Drech e rason es ch' jeu canti d'amor, 
Tezent ch' jeu ai ja consumat xnon age 
A H copiplaire et servir nvech et jor 
Sens' are? d'el profieeh ni ayaatage 1 

£noar tl si fas crcgner, 

pQuleat et non sai fegner,. 

Mi poiigne la couxada 

De sa fleccia dorada 
Embe son arc qu'a gran pena el pos tendre 
Per se qu'el es un enfant jouve et tendr*. 

2nd. Men tone. — Fine day (60), We leave Nice 
for Genoa, in another votftirtn~carriage, drawn by two 
strong horses. From Nice to Genoa the diatanoe if 
about a hundred and sixty miles, a trifle more than that 
from Marseilles to Nice. We are to be another whole 
weak going to Genoa. This is a great while to be on 
the road. Bat there is too mueh steep mountain to admit 
of your travelling this read at a very fast rate. W#, too, 
do not start early in the morning* and we arrive early 
in the- evening. Were we to make the. mast of our 

c2 
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time, the voiturin might take as, very well, in four 
days and a half. — Oar road lies, all the way to Genoa, 
close on the shore of the Mediterranean. There is 
another way, besides this, of penetrating Italy from 
Nice; that is, by Sospello, the Col de Tende, and 
Cuneo; from the latter of which places you may go 
through Savigliano and Cccrignano to Turin, or, wind- 
ing round to the right by Gherasco, Asti, Alessandria* 
and Novi, come down to Genoa. But this is, if Genoa 
be your objgct, a very roundabout road, and full twice as 
long as the one we are going.— On leaving Nice we 
have a long steep ascent to make before we get well in 
among the mountains. Very slow work; but not tedi- 
ous: one would willingly have it uphill all the way, 
were the road always commanding such a view as 
is here enjoyed. Nice in the retrospect, with a large 
expanse of the sea on the further side, and the hundreds 
of acres of garden-ground sloping up from the town to 
the feet of the mountains ; the groves of oranges and 
lemons, the vineyards and orchards, the fine lofty olives : 
one can hardly look over the shoulder here, without 
feeling inclined to turn back again. — The Custom-house 
officers condescend to receive a trifling bribe from us, to 
let us leave Nice without their examining our luggage. 
We were allowed to pass, also, by the same means, 
when we entered Nice. — The greater part of this day's 
journey has been up hill. We descend as we approach 
Men tone, a small town, situated close on the shore, and 
surrounded 1 by extensive plantations of lemons. To-day 
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we see the snow on the tops of distant mountains of the 
Alps. A little on this side of Nice is Villa Franca, a 
fortress on the sea; ind then we pass a small place 
called Monaco. Monaco is the, capital of a petty prin- 
cipality bearing that name, to which, also, Mentoue 
belongs. As we entered the principality of Monaco, 
we had a. fresh gang -.of Custom-house officers to deal 
with.— In this country they burn olive oil in their lamps. 
The wood of the olive-tree is excellent fuel : excepting 
only the American hickory, I have never seen any wood 
born so well and make so bright a fire. 

3rd. San Rbmo. — Fine (55). This place is a dirty, 
little sea-port ; a port for the boats of fishermen more 
than any thing else. — We come through two small places, 
Ventimiglia and B or dig her a, both near the sea. Our 
road is oyer rocky mountains, when we do ngt come im* 
mediately, on the shore. Vines hepf^ trained in the espa- 
lier fashion ; they are attached to a sort of trellis-work, 
made with upright, wooden stakes, to which strong reeds, 
or canes, which they grow here, are tied crossways. A 
good many palm-trees, growing in the open ground. The 
Catholic* use the branches of these in religious pro* 
cessions. — We have to pass several beds of rivers, all 
now quite dry; at some seasons of the year, they are 
overflowing with torrents, that pour down from the 
mountains. — The air to-day was somewhat chilly, with 
an easterly wind blowing off the -sea. But it seems that 
this wind is never very severe here : as a proof that it 
cannot be so, we remark that all the fruit-trees and crops 
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flourish as much do* on die shore, a* they *4o mi two t* 
three miles inland ,~-Here they speak Italian. 

4th. Oheolia.— Fine (60). ^Tbis k a GtUe sea-port 
town. Come through JPorto Mburizio, another small' 
place at the aea*side. — Fine views of the sea awfrcoast, 
and of the httle towns and villages on the shore and on 
(he surrounding mountains. A great deal of rock; but 
in the cultivated part of the country the land is good- 
Fine olives grow here. 

5th. Abe** a.— Fine (65). The air is cbiNy In the 
morning and evening * but the weather is what we 
should call very fair for an English September.— 'iloeaija, 
a ssaall town on the sea-side. Come through Alassio, a 
village* 

6th.. Fivaxb.— ►Fine (62). This morning was quite 
cold z at ejght o'clock (4*2). There were some snowy 
taps of mountains io#gbt at no great distance off, which, 
I dare say, were the cause of the sharpness of the air>— 
To this place you have to drop down, as it were, from a 
steep mountain ; at least, you could get here only by ^a 
drop or a roll, if it were not for the long winding, or 
sag-zag, which has been made here, as in some other 
parts of the road, to facilitate the descent These rig- 
sags they call galleries; each stent in the road is called 
m gallery. Notwithstanding the pains that have been 
bad, and the many slautings that the road is made to 
take, it is as mwoh as our horses can do, here, to hold die 
carriage back, and we are full a quarter of an hour in 
getting to the bottom of a descent of not more than 
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tkM of a sette-in a straight liae.— Finale is * sea-port 

of tome aize*-~Tbe land hen is rieb. Vines, oftves, an£ 

other frmt-**ees* This* neighbourhood is famous for * 

kind of apple, called porno oar/o, ^whipb, though a hand* 1 

awe fesut to look at, has nothing oo Tory good ia it* 

savour:: k if hardly more than a superior b*tter~*we4t m 

Wu &AVOW a,— Cloudy aad cbDly (60). This is 
soother town en the sea. U is a larger place, and hag 
a mom coranodious harbour, than any between this and 
Nice. We pass by iYoi*, also close by the sea-side. 

ML Genoa.'— Cloudy, and rain iesvards evening 
(57)w— -Cor road to-day less mountainous and rocky* 
Moch .pine timber, and some oak, on . the high laniL 
Cfme.thsDU£faVottri f and some smaller places, at the 
•eanide*~When I take a review of our journey from 
Nwe to this place, I cannot help advising any one who 
attends vjsiting Italy 4o pass, either ia going or in return* 
wg*oy tfuscead. Whatever there may be to be seen ia 
pang ap the Rhine and across Switzerland, in the urate 
through Genera, and oyer the Simplon, or in that by 
MoaUCenis, the trade that we hare just got to the en4 
e£,thoegb,A£ a road, nothing more than a long string of 
rocky, aad isosaetimes rugged, ups. and downs, and -of 
awlasting turnings and twistiags about, has so much of 
what strikes the<eje with admiration of nature, that wr 
think ouraelfies very lucky in having chosen this for one 
way. The «nast» all the way from Nice sound the Gulf 
•f Genoa, is called die " Riviera?, or water$ide. We 
tare been juatoa the edge of the loast for almost tta 
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whole distance ; seldom out of sight of the sea far mote 
than a few minutes together* A very large part, the 
main and most difficult part of the road, is that which 
was made by Bonapartg. The road may, indeed, be said 
to be hi$; for he not only began it, but it was hp who 
first made the whole distance passable for wheels as 
well as for feet. Much, to be sure, has been done since 
Bonaparte's time ; but before he commenced the grand 
undertaking, there was only a rough foot-path for men 
and mules to scramble across the country by. This road, 
for many leagues, is nothing else than a great notch, 
cut out of solid rock, on the side of a nearly perpen- 
dicular mountain immediately overhanging the sea* We 
often had to look straight down on the bejfch, at a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred yards beneath us, while 
the headlong steep of rode, in the side of which our road 
was cut out, ran up for a still greater distance above our 
heads. The great masses of rock which had to b**e- 
moved to make the road, were tumbled down towards 
the beach. The breaking of the rock to pieces has been 
done as it is in stone-quarries, by the use of gunpowder $ 
and, in some places, where it was difficult to make way 
round a sharp point, the road passes right through the 
rock, which has had a great hole blown in it, in the 
shape of an arch. Here and there are deep natural 
clefts in the rocks, where the torrents from the mountains 
pour down to the sea ; and over these are thrown strong 
little bridges. The side of the road next to the sea is 
made safe by the mason ; there is a low wall, or parapet, 
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from two to three feet high* But this security against 
a long tumble is not afforded throughout ; and there are 
many miles of the way which would now appear terrific 
to the nervous traveller. It would, indeed, be imprudent 
to travel this road, either in archaise or on horse-back, 
excepting with very steady cattle. The horses that drew 
us were two of the quietest and most handy animals 
that I ever saw in harness. — The extensive views of 
the sea and coast, particularly from Abenga to Finale , 
and from Finale to Savon a, are quite coagnificent; 
and all the charms that the imagination can anticipate 
of the Mediterranean and its tranquil shores, are # 
realised here. The trip by water between Nice and 
Genoa must be a delightful excursion, if you could be 
sure of always being within a certain distance of the 
land. But, such certainty can never exist. Besides, 
we, who have come by land, have had quite as distant 
prospects of the country as could be had from off the 
sea. We have, during the greater part pf every day, 
been able to see all that lay before us, for many miles. 
The coast, as we looked along it, was a series of scenery 
of the most wild and grand ; and the towns, far onward, 
standing at the sides or on the summits of the mountains, 
or studding the shore, were more picturesque than I am 
able to describe. I am sorry, however, to say, that 
these Italian towns are objects which are seen to a much 
greater advantage in distant view than on a close ap- 
proach to them. A poetical contemplation, that might 
be lulled with romantic wanderings only a few minutes 

c5 
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before, must wake up in a flight on finding itself aH ttt 

once confined to the minutia of one of these fiHfoy places* 

But these towns are in Piedmont, and the Piedmontese 

are Icnown to be not the cleanest of Christians. The 

streets are even much more narrow than in Prendi 

towns*; and how dirty these streets are permitted to %e 

may be imagined from the fact, that you can tain 

hardly a corner without seeing people in the act tit 

lousing themselves! or lousing one another, it is a com- 

toon thing to see a woman sitting t>utside of her door, 

spinning or knitting, and one of her little children 

* standing at the back of her chair parting the parents 

dishevelled locks, so as to form a clear path, and poone- 

ing upon the things as they run to and fro ! Some <of 

the inns in France are dirty enough ; but the inns here 

are out and out more dirty, in ail respects; ami if the 

testimony of my nose be admissible, I may truly say 

that it remembers no smells in France that were not 

like these of roses and carnations when compared with 

some which it has had to inhale on this side of 

Nice. With all this, the people are not ift4oofcing* 

many of them are much the contrary. Some -of the 

women are very handsome. They dress their fiair in a 
* 

becoming manner (for there are some, I believe, whose 
heads are clean), and they wear, when they go -oat 
dressed, and especially about Genoa, scarfs that hang 
gracefully from the head over the shoulders. The acarf 
is sometimes pure white, sometimes coloured 1 ; and, 
When coloured; it is of a printed cotton stuff, Yarrow* in 



pattera, but geafcrafly *xUbiting very large, showy 
figoaes; jaet sack a aiatoriai as would be employed in 
England 6e make an ie*traai»diaftrily fiaa bed~eurtaia.~- T 
I daresay jtbot the iaas along tfc* Riviera .are getting, 
e?erj day, sum *mL nam fit for the entertaining of 
EagKals teardUers, as it is now becoming fashionable la 
fa by &i& rood, Taey haw att, Jwwever, generally 
■peaking, ranch to boast of as yet, There was & great 
vaaety ia the tort *f aittoawMlatfaa we met with. ffhe 
an -at JLbenga, for instance, was an inconvenient, 
enHaded,juad most nasty place. That at Finale wa* 
ceaiparataraly a little fairy -palace ; it aa4 the walla of 
ill &a*Dg*a:a«*m and best bod-room beautifully painted ; 
aad the f ucriture af these was both costly and elegant 
Theitavkacfen ware as <avil as we* could wish. They 
newr appeared to as to he gcasping, aad though, in soma 
piaoei^lBare ewdeatiy were aot the means of furnishing 
all that waaj»quired, 1 do think we had whatever cou!4 
he aft>uied jtosrasds, making us contented with <©ur, 
aaartam^-nFor !tke agriculture of the Rivxeju, as ^ 
fcatorain itsaceaecy, the traveller here needs no fore* 
warning ; ho aanaot pass along without its catching his 
aye. How -very beautiful it is, and yet how totally • 
ai&reat anam any thing that we have in England, with 
aH mm ftraad asoaUeaae in the practice of this most 
gesasae and moat pleasing of pursuits. Here there, ara 
M&rm&.w&b .sets of regular-ly shaped fields; no*pa~ 
aaas roundly raid-up .fallows ; ao sweeping crops of com 
as level as a die; no lire hedges; ao water- meadows 
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and green uplands ; no grassy orchard! ; no plantations 
or shrubberies; no coppices; no artificial forests; no 
Bheep-downs : nothing, in short, that is our$ 9 in this 
way, can be brought to describe the Riviera by com- 
parison. There must, in such an immense range of 
rocky mountains, necessarily be many thousands of acres 
altogether uncultivated ; but this is hardly to be called 
barrenness, in the usual sense 'of the word. The bare 
rods, though capable of producing not even a natural 
blade of grass or a weed, do not give you that disagree- 
able idea of inanity which arises in looking over some 
tracts of arable land, where the plough might go, but 
where the trouble of sticking it in would be useless. 
Then, where there is any thing like Soil, it is made the 
most of; and the total absence of vegetation upon the 
rocks, which rather contributes to their own effect than 
otherwise, very much heightens, by contrast, the appear* 
ances of fertility in every spot that is productive* The 
cultivation of olives, vines, and various crops, on the 
terraces or shelves of soil, is a great embellishment to 
the country. If one's eyes could be blindfolded in a flat 
field of Norfolk turnips, and suddenly brought to the 
sight of this for the first time, they would look flpon it 
as a sort of /arming in romance. Great labour, and 
that, too, during ages of time, must have been endured, 
to give hundreds of acres of the land its present shape. 
The declivity of some of the cultivated mountains is so 
great, that the terraces are not above four or five yards 
in width, though their length may be six or seven hun-» 
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dred yards, or more. You frequently see fifty or sixty, 
of these terraces, one upon another, all on the side o£ 
the same mountain, and having the appearance of a 
gigantic flight of steps. The outward edge of every 
terrace is supported by a low wall, made of large, rough, 
stones, which prevents the soil from, being washed away 
by the rains. The land lying in this form is seldom 
accessible to the plough. That implement, indeed* 
would not be sufficiently exact in its work where, 
there is so little sj>ace to move in, and where soil is so 
precious. They use, in place of the plough, those , hoes 
which I have already noted as tools of husbandry, in 
the south of France (see page 1 8). 

9th. — Cloudy and damp (58).— Genoa is a fine, large, 
old city. Its population now amounts to 76,000, which, 
is, no doubt, almost trifling in comparison with what it 
was formerly. The city stands on the side of a moun- 
tain of the Apennines,, and slopes down to the brink of 
the sea. Tite Duchy of Genoa, with all Piedmont, in- 
cluding the county of Nice, have, since the year 1814, 
been incorporated in the dominions of the king of Sar- 
dinia. Turin, the capital of Piedmont, has. had reason, 
to feel jealous of this place. The two are struggling foe 
which shall be considered as the main place of residence! 
of their sovereign; and the interests of the people of 
Tubik have received a heavy blow in the opening of 
the road along the Riviera, which offers a straight 
passage into the heart of Italy without its being neces- 
sary to approach their city. They have, I understand, 
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endeavoured to §et that ipad dated, to a certain nUesrt, 
against carriages* 

lOfn<— Fine (64).— This is by no means a city that 
would strike an EiigtisrimajiejB being agreeabis toe5at?B 
in* We cannot help acknowledging the gra n de ur fe* 
Which it has bean ea reputed ; but, at the same tisae, 
tkere are, mingled in the display of mag nifi ce nce by 
which we are surrounded, some circumstances whfeli 
fender As general effect of the eky tar mate dismal than 
sMightsul. There are two or three sjf the streets tfaat 
ave said to be of? the finest in ail Europe. But then the 
fceuaasia every street are immensely high, and the streets 
are, excepting only a few of them, so very aanow.tthat 
share is set sufficient room for a carriage to paas. They 
are not what we should call streets at all, but rather 
long alleys* In these alleys yon may sometimes fancy 
yourself ehat cat front day-light in the day-time ; no 
lefty am the houses arennd, and so fcr beck hare yen to 
throw* year head to get a peep at the sky. The iniaence 
ef habit, prejudice eat of die question, is each, tint it la 
impassible for an Englishman net to prefer his Lovdost to 
each a place aa Genoa. This preference is, indeed, aet 
merely to he expected from habit, but it isreaeenable. Oar 
biggest cities are froth dark and dirty; bat oar sainy eky, 
ear mists, our smoke, and -our mud, are things uaaveid-' 
able: ear houses are of a tolerable height, and our etseets 
are generally wide enough to let as breathe whatever air 
me hare to boast of. Labouring, aa we do, wader great 
disadvantages, there ia, in England, the appearance *f 



omutant endeavour to abate the nuisances of the town % 
and tins is net the cave "with the Genoese, anymore 
than with the inhabitants of cither Italian towns throagk 
*fck3i we have had to pats. — -Hie removing of gassW 
fram place to place k almost all done by portevs, <on 
account of the narrowness ef die streets. AH bea*y 
things, soeh as casks and large cases, are carried au*h 
pended by ropes fastened to poles, the end* of the poles 
rating on the shoulders of the porters. Yon sometime*' 
fte as many as ei^ht or tea of these men bearing one 
*«gfety package. They trudge along with a brisk half* 
trot, regularly keeping step wkh one another ta such • 
*ay as to make their burden swing steadily. 

IHa. Fine <64). — Oewoa has a great show of 
gngepus palaces. The Ducal palace is of g*eat eke; 
asd there sae several others, belonging to different 
«bie families, that are exceedingly sumptuous. The 
Beighhourhood of Genoa furnishes the marble of which, 
is 'great part, these palaces are built. The palaces of 
JhrnxzOy Serra, Spinola, and Pallavvcirti are particu- 
larly magnificent. It is said that the splendour of the 
Mdmgs she boasts have given this city her surname 
£ u LaSMperba" {the proud). There are many fine 
large churches here. Beautiful marbles, of various so* 
tars, hare he-en tmsparingly used, both to strengthen 
and to adorn these "edifices. The palaces, as weM as the 
churches, are always to be easily had access' to. I 
understand that the nobility seldom inhabit their 
pshraes; but {hat they keep up the finery of their besjt 
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apartments just for show, and dwell in the inferior ones* 
The Serra palace has a saloon, of Corinthian order, 
which is said to be the finest thing of the kind in 
Europe, The whole space of the walls of this saloon 
is covered with gold and looking-glass ; and the ceiling, 
according to the fashion of the country, is beautifully, 
painted. The floor is made of mastich, a sort of cement, 
very highly polished, and seemingly very hard. Window* 
curtains of satin, gilded chairs and sofas, rose-wood 
tables, and so forth : these are the furniture. A mere, 
gaudy saloon, like this, is, after all, not worth taking 
much trouble to see. One cannot, to be sure, help saying, 
" I wonder how much it cost"; but, there ends its 
interest, as far as wonder is concerned. Very inferior 
is such a sight as this, indeed, compared with some 
productions of the fine arts which are to be seen at 
Gejtoa. Several of the palaces and churches are deco- 
rated with beautiful paintings. The most surprising 
object is a piece of sculpture of Michael Angelo, 
which is to be seen in the chapel of a fine large hospital, 
or workhouse, called L'Albergo de'Poveri, or the habita- 
tion of the poor. It is an alto relievo, and represents 
the Virgin Mary in the act of bending oyer the dead 
body of our Saviour. The work is in a small compass, 
and includes only the busts of the two figures, and they 
are less than the natural size. There is a softness, 
and an expression so truly heavenly, about this thing, 
particularly in the hand of the Virgin, and in the closed 
eyes and half-open mouth of the Christ, that no tech- 
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ideal tutoring, no previously acquired " taste for the arte," 
is necessary to fill you with admiration on beholding it. 
The composure in the features of death is so expressive, 
that one can hardly believe, to look at them, that the 
marble in which they are cut was never animated. The 
object of the immortal artist appears to have been, to 
make the beholders of a piece of stone marvel at finding 
it not to be human flesh ; and in this he has pretty, 
nearly succeeded ; for, there is an involuntary inclina- 
tion to consult the sense of touch on viewing this bit 
of sculpture, which shows that the evidence of sight 
alone is hardly satisfactory.— Genoa was formerly one 
of the most important sea-ports in the world. She is 
now of but little consequence in this way. There is & 
good deal of manufacture here ; particularly of velve^, 
silk, and lace. These they export, besides great quan* 
tides of marble, and some fruit. The country is not 
productive in grain; and, therefore, there are large 
importations of this to Genoa and her neighbouring 
towns, from Sicily and the Levant. Genoa is still 
a magnificent object to look at from the sea, and in this 
view the palace of her great Andrea Do&ia is now as 
conspicuous as. ever. But, on a closer inspection, the 
A4miral'8 palace becomes but a solemn picture of great* 
ness in ruin; and such, I dare say, is Genoa herself, in 
comparison with what she once was. — The church of 
San Lorenzo has a circumstance of peculiar interest 
belonging 1p it, as it is said to contain the bones of St* 
John Baptist. The place of their deposit is a little 



chapel on tone tide of the church, I do not fcoow If 
these relics are ever opposed to new, .as is*heease with 
some of die remains of saints among the Catholics. 
The ladies, however, are never suffered to go within 
a eertahl distance of the spot where the hones he. 
Those who have the place in their custody, are deter- 
mined that the saint shall he awenged, as far as possible; 
on the whole sex, as it was a woman who was the insti- 
gator to his death. 

12*A.-~Fair (63). — The palaces of CfcvoA are not all 
included within her walls. There are many beautiful 
and very large houses within -from one to three miles of 
flie -city. The proprietors of these do not always, nor* 
I believe, generally speaking, mafce any use of them. 
We see several, to-day, which are both unoccupied awl 
tmfamkhed. It saeow as if those places wore made in 
accordance with the taste, or perhaps the*tn«ans> of a 
different age. It would certainly require large fortunes 
to sustain establishments 'in them equal to the style, in 
which they are-laid ont. We are told that a part of tho 
nobility of <*wroa spend their money at Rosse, and other 
places, whe*e they meet with a state of society sack an 
nsed to <exi*fc at Gevoa art the lime bar superb palaws 
and villas wore built. But there are, at the same tug*, 
Some people of laige estate here, who, while they &m 
with economy and in retirement faun high life, derate 
a largo part of their incomes to fimi* uses, to the poor 
and so ma «hmrch, after the manner of their faremthefav 
many of whom have been distingamhed far this -e; 



pfary mode of employing their money. There are several 
churches inr duo city, each of -which has been erected; 
and oxponervcly adorned, at the east of a single ndbla 
family; The hospitals, too, attest the piety of the opu- 
lent and high-born of ages ' not very distant, whatever 
may tie the character of the present generation. The 
magnificent villas, or country palaces, seme ef which wo 
have seen to-day, are by no means allowed to fifcll iota 
decay, though to all appearance they are deserted by 
their owners. The walls and ceilings .of the halls, 
chambers, and saloons, are painted in fresco, as the 
Italians call it, a sort of decoration very common in this 
country, and one the effect of which is more elegant than 
can be described in few words. The subjects o£ the 
main pictures have been famished from history, real of 
fabulous, ancient or modern, sacred or profane. Seme 
of the groups are exceedingly fine, and some of die 
figures are as large as life. The exercise of the painter's 
art and imagination have not been confined, entirely, to 
the inside of these dwelKngs. There are paintings, 
even of figures, on some of the exterior vrelii. Mr; 
Forsyth nays of these, ia speaking of die palaces of 
GtiroA : * This fashion of painting figures on house* 
"fronts was introduced at -Venice by Georgteni; feat 

* though admired even by Bevere critics, tome it appears 

* too tray ibr any building that affects gramdeur. No* 
"tinug can be grand in architecture that bears a 
u perishable look. 1 * Mr. Forstth was so much of an 
architect, that he regarded as an eye*sere, what I, knew* 
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ing nothing of architecture, cannot help looking, upon as 
agreeable to the sight. His criticism is, no doubt, very 
just. To those who would be absorbed by nothing less than 
the grand, gaiety may seem a despicable intruder.' Yet, 
this out-o'-door painting must, one would think, always 
have a. charm for the eye of an Englishman, even though 
he be as rigid a connoisseur as Mr. Forsyth. It is. 
gay ; and gaiety is a thing which, in a strange country, 
the traveller is not apt to find over- abundant* It it one 
of the striking characteristics of a serene climate, andj 
as such, is as pleasing .to us in the reflections it leads to 
as it is novel in itself; just as is the thrashing of corn 
in the field where it was grown, and the dancing upon 
the green-sward under no shelter but the trees. The 
gardens of some of these palaces are large and handsome* 
There is much formality about them ; but they have 
many things to make them admired by people of every 
taste. The grottos, with fountains and statues of the 
fabled inhabitants of water, are very curious. There are 
green-houses full of the rarest plants. The Italian gar* 
doners profess to be indebted to us for their shrubberies: 
these are called giardini Inglesi, or English gardens* 
The evergreen oak flourishes here,'and is now producing 
peat quantities <of acorns. The oleander grows to 
a great size, always in the open ground. The oranges 
and lemons are now bearing great loads of fruit To-day 
I counted the oranges of a single bunch) every one of 
which was touching some one other orange: there were 
thirteen fine, full-grown oranges, and all nearly ripe* 
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Some of the most attractive of Flora's charms are here 
now in perfection : there are lots of carnations of the 
largest blossom, and these, too, in the open air.— The 
Genoese are said to bear a bad character ; but four 
days- residence is hardly sufficient to enable us to judge 
for ourselves on this point* One thing I may venture to 
say against them; which is, that their language is 
abominable. There are, in fact, two languages at 
Genoa. Those who have been to school speak, the real 
Italian, or something like it ; while the common people 
have all a gibberish of their own. The Genoese lan- 
guage is one of the distinct corruptions, or dialects 
as they are called, of Italy.— The hotels in this city 
are fine. The least agreeable circumstance attending 
them is, your' being obliged to have to do with a set 
of porters, called facckini. The traveller is hardly 
wimin the town, before some of these fellows are ap- 
prized of it, and they quickly prepare to seize upon 
his luggage. The inn-keeper does not pretend to take 
charge of you until you are extricated from the hands 
of these hawklike gentry, who are privileged in their 
office, none of them being connected with any hotel in 
particular, and who make you pay enormously for their 
assistance. If you object to their unreasonable demands^ 
they refer you, at once, to the " tarifa ; " for there is an 
established law by which they are permitted to come at 
your pocket. 

18**. • Rita.— iFine (62). We start this morning on 
our road to Pisa, having engaged another French 
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nether** with his carriage and three hornet. Weherfe 
■been delighted with the conduct ef the two men who 
brought us from Mabsrixlbs to Nice and fhsm Neon 
to GevoA* Their manner of attention had BoeaetMig 
mot* than bare civility in it, it was really poiifefce&fitf 
•hat; toe, evidently honest, and independent o£ views 
tbwaedsgam.— It is hot a short ride to this place. We 
Itave heavy hiih to cKmfr, and stop here early in die 
craning, in preference to being' benighted is the n#wwpt 
to arrive at some -more distant and, perhaps, less agreer 
«ble sleeping-place. Rua is but a little village; the 
^village ia nearly oat of sight from the house in which we 
tore lodged, a, snail inn standing at the road-side. From 
tbi* spot there is an extensive view of the gulf. This 
wetting's sunnset was uncommonly beautiful. The fight 
dfouds had all sorts of tints bat such as denote astern; 
and the surface of the sea, ia a complete oak*, nmsjjjd 
as smooth aa a piece of glpss. 

144*. SnsTfti-Di-L£VANT». — Fine (63). This tea 
small town, just on thesearshore.. We put up at a gaed 
inn, which stands at a few hundred yards outside ef the 
sews*?— Oar route is the continuation of the Ri yisba* 
The mountains still very high, as on the other side of 
6a»o a* A large part of the country quite unproductive; 
hat seme fine views of land, cultivated in the terrace er 
step fashion. Olives; vines; melberry-trees.-rTbB rank 
berry-tree is necessarily grown in great quantities in* this 
fart df Italy. SHk, in, the raw state, kone e£ the main 
fsodnets of the land in Piedmont. The silk af this 



coanteyis, I behove, 'considered to be of the best gnaliry 
tbatis used in oar English manufactores* — We perceive, 
es we go on, that the vines increase in the- height 1b 
whkh they are trailed. They ace. generally trained m 
espaliers, or to high trellis-work;, hut here the vines 
ai**often less restricted, and are suffered to climb up 
among the branches of the trees*— The wheat is grown* 
si in sense parts of France, ia drills from one to two 
feet asu4ler» They say that, by this mode of sowing, 
the ground may bear a repetition of the same crop* the 
following year; bus it seems to be 'considered by the 
fanners that a broad-cast yields more than a drilling^ 

l&JU Bo&g-hstto.— Fine day, hot cold at night 
(60).— There was a, something in the sound of the- name' 
Borgketto whkh would have prevented me from being 
much atitemahed on entering this place, even if we had 
net seen other like places during our day's ride. The 
Italian borya, like- our barouah r to which k answers, m 
a really ugly name; and the indication of pettiness in 
the " etto " hides none of the ugliness of the radical 
tern* I do not knew whether there be any civil cocrt%- 
tta among the inhabitants of Boaouexio ;, bit, eertatn 
it is, that while our ** barouffi," conveys figuratively 
the idea oi* a gpeit sink-hole, this little forgo is a ainfe- 
hole in ceahty* There is but one street* and that very 
small; and it is, in proportioa to its extent/ as fill of 
nunsk and mire as any English form-yard in the wont of 
Masons* The bosses are few i&number, atnd aU huddled 
dOs^logeAer, after thfrassnisn of the country. A huge 
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•team of water runs close by the place ; so that fikh 
here can find no excuse in a want of water, at any rate. 
We were almost in despair at the first glimpse of the 
two wretched inns, one or the other of which we were 
obliged to choose. The alternative was somewhat awful: 
both looked so exactly alike, and both so unlikely to suit 
our taste. But we had the benefit of our voiturin's 
experience ; and he conducted us to the one which he 
had found to be the best, or, rather, the least fcad of the 
two. This is, after all, not so very bad a house of enter- 
tainment. We have been in places less comfortable since 
we left home. And it ia but right, here, to acknow- 
ledge the soundness of the lesson, that one ought not 
always to judge by outward appearances. We have jbl 
civil and obliging landlord ; though his house is, to be 
sure, as dirty as it can well be. We were a little sur- 
prised to hear our host, as soon as he saw us, begiafe 
talk pretty good English. m He seems to have travelled 
over almost all Europe, and has been in North America. 
He talks in glowing terms of the green hills of Devon- 
shire. That he should have seen so much is Jess asto- 
nishing than he would have his guests believe* The 
wonder is, that he should be able quietly to settle down 
in such a place as this, while recalling* as he does, the 
images of some other places that he has been in. Here, 
indeed, is a proof of that pare love of country, that 
attachment to the soil, to the one little spot even, which 
«ome frigid philosophers affect not to feel, or, not being 
able to feel it themselves, endeavour to persuade u# that 
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the sentiment contributes* nothing to our superiority in 
the scale of creation. The man seems to have been born 
for a rover ; and such he has been. But 1 he was born 
at Borgketto; and here he is back again.' I have seen 
no beautiful country that has ' not been seen by him in 
his rovings. ' Yet, he is now content to remain in the 
least agreeable and very nastiest of all spots that I have 
ever met with. If this is not real patriotism, what are 
we to call it? — The chesnut-tree grows* here on the 
mountains in a natural state, and in vast quantity. The 
nuts are a principal part of the food of the common people. 
This fruit, which has been called the' manna of the 
Apennines, is here a substitute' for bread, and is eaten, 
cooked, in a variety of shapes. — We pass, to-day, through 
several little villages of the same description as Bor- 
ghetto/ To attempt to say what these places are like 
would be useless. All I can say of them must be in the 
negative, and, merely, that they are like nothing that I 
have ever either seen, heard, ot dreamed of. The pencil, 
perhaps, might convey some idea. But the work is really 
too much for the pen ; or, at least, for that of a plain 
proser. The describer would; however, here need but little 
fancy, if he were only bold enough to come upon us with 
the terrific truth : so little is left for imagination to supply, 
and so staggering the reality. In a word, these bor- 
ghettos are such,that an English traveller would wish the 
road to wind round their outskirts, so as to keep clear of 
them altogether. If you did not actually see living 
peoplrin passing through them; you Would not believe 
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that these hales were now inhabited by human beiap* 
You would look upon them as ruins of places built a 
thousand years ago, from which the inhabitants had 
.been driven away by a pestilence engendered in their 
own filth* — The appearances of the country to-day, as 
well as that of the people and their dwellings, any thing 
but agreeable. We came out of sight of the sea on 
leaving Skst&i-di-Levante. Some of the fountains 
wear the ornament of the chesnuttree ; but, generally 
.speaking, the mountains here are beavy-looking and 
barren, having nothing of the picturesque but their im- 
jnenee size. A large part of the people are beggar*. 
The families of the poor people here are unusually large. 
The children swarm like bees; in a country, too, of the 
Jeast flowery kind. The little creatures are always en 
.the alert for a fresh passenger, like bees for a bursting 
bud. They run out of their hovels with all the buzz 
and hum of the hive, and pitch on upon a carriage full 
of people with the same avidity that the industrious 
insect does upon a sweet and transient blossom. 

16/A. Sa&zana.— - Fine day, but cold towards even* 
ing (62).— When we leftBoROHSTTO this morning, the 
ground was covered with a very white frost, and the 
night had been cold enough to produce thin tee, the firtf 
.signs of winter that have occurred to us as yet.— This 
.day's ride far more pleasant than that of yesterday. We 
come through Spezia, which is a place of some size, 
having a population of about 4,000 inhabitants, and is 
said to be one of the best ports in }«• Mediterranean* 



Thi8towais>dmirab^#it^t#d. • It is right: on the *e* 
and at the innermost part of a reeese in the eoast, called 
the Gulf ofi Spezia. The town stands on needy a levels 
aod is sheltered, all around, island, by ateejp Apenjdne 
mountains, one of which, .we descended to approach j& 
The immediate .neighbourhood of Sphzia 10 delightful 
The land is rich. Fine olives and vines, Tbe Utter ate 
jHfely trained to trees standing in rows, tbe shoots being 
Jed from tree to tree, or brought to meet eeeh ether.fcalf 
way* and so tied together at their ends* We.stop tone 
time in Spezia, putting up at A very comfortable mn. 
I do not wonder to. find so good a tau.se of ejitetfainmeat 
at this town. The place is altogether so agreeable ^tat 
it must, I should think, have plenty of visitoa, and 
induce many a traveller to loiter by the way.*— Just 
before we arrive at Sa&zana. we have to cross the 
river Magra. We are carried across, carriage and 
horses and all, in a large clumsy ferry-boat Sabzana 
is a- small episcopal town, in which we are comfortably 
lodged. 

17fA. Pjetra-Santa.— Fine; coldish worniag, after 
a slight frost (61). —To this place we come through 
JLavenza, and Massa or Massa-Car^ara, Opr 
ride to-daj was through, a most pleasant country of good 
land, well cultivated. Less of the sublime here; for hep* 
we quit the mountains. Lavenza is a strong little 
town, on the sea, and belonging to the Duchy of Modena. 
Massa (on the river Frigido), another sea-port, is a 
place of considerable size; its papulation; is about 10,060. 

d 2 



It k agreeably situated, in a smiting plain. Massa is 
a Duchy, and is connected with Carrara in a Princi- 
pality.— Pietra-Santa, where we sleep to-night, is a 
middling-sized borge, or market-town. The principal 
inn here, which stands just without the town, is a very 
comfortable one. At Pietra-Sahta we are within 
the Tuscan territory. 

IStk. Pisa.— A rainy day, but not cold (57). Ap- 
proaching Pisa, we come through a country the cast of 
which is very different from that of the rocky Riviera. 
Here we are on a vast level. Land good; crops of 
wheat, vetches, and horse-beans, and vines trained to 
poplar-trees. 

19* A.— Cloudy day (58).— We are at the inn called 
the Ussero, which is a good house. This, the Pelicano, 
and the Tre Jponzelle, are the three principal inns in 
Pisa. The Tre Donzelle is, however, the best of the 
three, particularly as respects situation. 

20th. — Fine'(6 1 ) . — To-day we take a private lodging, 
intending to remain for some time at Pisa. 

21 rsf.— Somewhat cloudy (59). Pisa is the largest 
city, with the exception of Florence only, in all Tuscany. 
It is said to be one of the most ancient places in the 
world. At this time there are about 17,000 inhabitants 
in P*sa : four hundred years ago there were as many as 
150,000. The city, surrounded by a high and ancient 
wall, stands in a vast plain, which is bordered on one 
side by the Apennines and on the other by the Mediter- 
ranean* The river Ar.no runs through the city, . in 
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inch a way as to divide it into two nearly equal part*. 
There are three good bridges oyer the river, one of 
which is of marble. The Jrno flows into the sea at 
a very few miles hence. Ijegho&n, the principal 
seaport of Tuscany, is only, about fourteen miles from 
this place. 

22d. — Fair (58). — We are by no means disappointed 
in Pisa. It is a place much talked of, to be sure; yet, 
with ail we had heard of this place before we came to it, 
we acknowledged, immediately on entering the city, that 
Pisa had not been undeservedly praised. . The principal 
streets are of a good width, and they are extremely well 
paved. But die main part of what renders Pisa an 
agreeable place of residence, may be said to consist of the 
Lung 9 Arno, as it is called ; that is, all that part of the 
city which, is immediately alongside of the Arno. This 
they call the Lung* Arno, meaning, along the Arno. 
On each- side of the river there is a fine wide and well- 
paved quay, or, rather, way to walk and drive upon, 
extending, close on the river's side, all through the city. 
This Lung* Arno is a scene of so much life, that every 
other part of Pisa is comparatively a desert. The sunny 
side of the river is the fashion in winter, and the shady 
side in summer. 

H3rd. — Cloudy day, and rain at night (56). 

Uth. — Cloudy: the weather very damp, but not 
cold (55). 

25th.— We went last night (Christmas Eve) to the 
church called Ckiesa oY Cavalieri, to witness the 
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Catholic midnight mass, the Flgftf a/ rte Nativity, a 
ieremony observed in all Catholic churches. This* church 
has been called ^e* Cavalieri, after the Knights of St. 
Stephen,' the bones of tfftich saint are said to be her# 
deposited. There were a great many people at the madsV 
A great deal of good music ; and the organ, they say* is 

r • .... * 

the finest in Europe. Some of this music, however, the 
musio we hear in the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
church, is very surprising to Protestant 'ears. It is any 
thing but Consistent with our' notion of sacred music. 
l*he gayest airs seem to be adopted in the church service J' 
and the Catholic often worships God of a Sunday morn- 
mg with the same tune that he has been dancing a quad- 
fille to perhaps only the night before. How different 
this from' our English psalm-singing! It required 
some tiine for us to reconcile, at all, the solemn ac- 
cents of cfevbtion with such a lively kind of accompa- 
fiime'nt. We Protestants are apt to think, with Pope, 
that { ' ' : ■ : • : • 

. ) '. . 

% Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon *jig to heaven. 

'.*■** < 

\ 25tksri-Clm#y 9 and rather cold (55).— At about four 
miles out of Pisa there are some baths, which we go to 
see to-day* Tbdse baths have been very much famed 
foe tfcfrcuje of some complaints* The water is warm, 
and pours down from a spring which rises amongst the 
wfountakts at no- great distance ofL 
u 26M.-rJtai*y $*} (57)* . . • . 
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- Vtth.— Same weather (56). 

2&M.— Same weathtr (54). 

29th. — Fine clear day (60).— Go to Leghorn (in 
Italian Livorno), and return to Pisa to-night. Leg- 
horn is a* place of no great antiquity. Three hundred 
years ago it was a mere nothing at all. This port owes 
all its importance to the family of the Medici. Its popu- 
lation, at this time, !b upwards of 50,000, of which, I 
understand, no less than 20,000 are Jews. The harbour 
is very safe and capacious, and the main street of the 
city, which is full of shops, has a constant life and stir 
in it. Among the objects of curiosity here are the Laza- 
rettos, the burying-ground of the English^ and the Jews* 
synagogue. In the burying-ground lie the remains of 
Swollet. The Jews glory in their synagogue at Leg- 
horn, it being one of the grandest temples in the world 
belonging to this " stiff-necked race." — The Jews are 
highly favoured in Tuscany. I understand that they 
are even admitted to the holding of public offices, as 
much as Christians are. 
• 30tk — Very clear day, but with a coldish wind (59). 

3irst. — Clear, cold day, with a pretty smart frost at 
night i ice, in our court-yard, a quarter of an inch 
thick (50). 

January, 1829. 

Irst. — A real wintry new year's day, with a frost at 
night (42). The thermometer is very useful, inasmuch 
as it enables you to judge of extreme heats and frosts, 
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and of general steadiness at unsteadiness in the air. 
But tbe state of the thermometer* to-day, can gire no 
idea of this day's cold. The north-east wind is serere 
beyond any thing that we* could have expected to feel at 
Pisa, If there were much such weather here every 
winter, this would certainly not be the climate, above all 
others, to nurse weak lungs in. They tell us, however, 
that the weather we now have is very rarely known in 
this part of Italy, and that the season is a most extraor- 
dinary one. 
. 2d. — Fine, clear cold day, and frost at night (47). 

3rd. — Same weather (47). Go to Leg uorjt, and 
return in the evening. 

4tk. — This morning we have a light sprinkling of 
snow, and the day turns out rainy (45). The tops of 
the distant Apennines may now be seen covered with 
snow. 

5f/*.~ Rain all day (44). Tbe grandeur that now 
remains to Pisa, though it lies in a smallish compass, is 
still enough to make her highly interesting. Here is a 
duomo or cathedral, a baptestry, a campanile or belfry, 
and a burying-place called the Campo- Santo, or holy- 
ground. These stand just within the wall of tbe city; 
they are all four very near each other ; and you see them 
to great advantage, for there are no other buildings in 
tbe way on any side. They are all built of one mate- 
rial, one sort of marble ; and one would suppose, on a 
general view, that they were all of the same age, and 
made, as it were, to go together. They were not, how- 
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ever, all planned by the same architect, nor' erected at 
one time. The building of these edifices occurred at 
different dates, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries* 
The cathedral, and the baptestry which stands close by 
it, are two of the finest buildings I have ever seen* 
There are many fine pictures, and pieces of statuary, in 
the inside. But the bronze doors are the objects most 
worthy of admiration, and these it is impossible not to 
admire exceedingly. We cannot help wondering, too, 
to see how little injury has been suffered by such old 
buildings, either from time or ill-will. The belfry has 
the name of Leaning Tower, from its having a consider- 
able inclination to one side. It is in the form of a round 
tower, is nearly 200 feet high; an<l its leaning, or depar- 
ture from the perpendicular line, is full as much as /our 
English yards. Some people, particularly the' Pisans, 
attribute the producing of this curiosity to design in the * 
artist, and would have you believe that it is a miracu- 
lously successful prank in architecture j but soberer judges 1 
are of opinion that a sinking at the foundation has been 
the cause. The Cathpo-Santo is a most beautiful and 
most curious thing. It is a large rectangular building. 
The interior space is, like any other burying- ground, 
open to the air. All that of it, indeed, which is under 
roof, consists in a wide and elegant arcade, which goes, 
on the inside of the Campo, all the way round the wall. 
The inner side of the roof is supported by columns, and 
the outer side rests on the wall. All the inside of the 
wall is covered with, paintings, in fresco, the greater 
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{fart of whiflh^are relating' to subjects from Scriptural' 
history. Da*¥e'0 'Iitferno fe one of the things here' 
handled by the* pai'ntet ; and truly infernal he has made 
it. Beside the -paintings, there are statues in marble, 
monuments; an&'tcimbs. 1* he tomb of Algarotti i* 
here. It is said' that the earth contained in the- area of 
the Catnpo-Scmto was actually brought all the ivenf 
from tht Holy Land. ' This circumstance it is which 
renders the place" so curfoud. We are told that the earth 
was brought hereby Ahchbishop LANFRANGHi,when 
he returned from tfie wars in the Holy Land, which was 
before the building now called Campo-Santo was com* 
mencedi This occurred -upwards of six hundred years 
ago. And hence it was that the spot obtained the 4 name 
of Holy t}rotiri4. Some- of the fresco paintings here 
were made mofe than -four hundred years ago. Some 
parts of them'afre, it is true* considerably damaged ; and 
restorations bavfc been made of late years. But, what a 
sign of the eUmkte is thte, that most of these paintings,* 
paintings against a- plaster wall and exposed to the 
air, are still so nearly perfect. It is a wonder, indeed, 
that they hare not all been entirely effaced for ages 
past. 

6th, — Same weather (43). 
. 1th. — Fine day, and rain at night (44). 

8*&.— Rain (44). To those who can do without 
mountain scenery, and who can be contented with a 
plain, the neighbourhood of Pisa is pleasant The land 
lied in a perfect flat ; but it is well cultivated. There it 
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a larger extent of level land here than we have seen any 
where in Italy as jet. For miles around this city, in all 
directions, the land, is generally both good and well 
farmed. Towards the sea, however, there is a large 
tract of country which they call maremma (marsh). The 
marshes are by no means unproductive* 7 hey feed great 
numbers of cattle. The marshy land runs for a great 
distance along the coast of Tuscany towards the domi- 
nions of the Pope. The air of these maremme becomes 
more or less pestilential towards the autumn of every 
year, particularly in some spots, the inhabitants of which 
are obliged either to flee or to run the risk of being seized 
with a dreadful tertian fever. It is not, however, till 
you get a long way south of Leghorn, that the people 
arte found subject to the ferer. The infectious air is 
called maV aria (bad air.) The neighbourhood of Pisa 
itself, even, was formerly not free from this mar aria. 
But I am assured that there is nothing of the kind here 
now, and that the air of Pisa has been very much bet- 
tered by the draining and tilling of the land. The winter 
air of Pisa is generally allowed to be mild. As for the 
summer and autumn, we must not be guided by descrip- 
tions of the country as it was sixty or eighty years back, 
nor by modern book-makers, who pass their judgment 
by a republication of accounts which they find in old 

books. 

9rt.— Fair (52).— The principal crops of the plain of 
Pisa are, wheat, Indian corn, rye, barley, horse-beans, 
vetches, hemp, ftax t and lupines. They have some white 



turnips also. ' Their, crops of these latter are bat very 
poor, although the soil appears to suit them. The turnips 
area winter, food for their horned cattle. Speaking of this 
sort of cattle,* by-the-bye,*the name of " John Bull," 
and the fame of his " roast beef of old England/' natu- 
rally • flatter us into the notion that we have the finest 
horned cattle in the world. I will not say that we are 
mistaken in this notion ; but, I must allow that the Tus- 
cans have a right, here, to boast a good deal. The far 
greater part of their farming-work is done with oxen ; 
and these animals are, certainly, some of the most beau- 
tiful of their kind that I have ever seen. The cows, as 
well as the oxen, are often brought under the yoke. The 
Tuscan horued cattle are rarely spotted. They seem to 
be very distinct in their kinds; indeed, there seems to be 
but one kind of them. Their colour varies but little, and 
is always most delicate : dove colour, cream colour, or a 
very light brown, with dark horns, muzzles, legs, and 
tails. They are deep in carcase, elegant in shape, and 
have small heads, with middling-sized horns, which turn 
up pretty much like those of the Scotch kiloe. I have 
seen no horned cattle in Italy that were not handsome. 
The oxen we saw in Piedmont were very handsome, 
though not so large as those of Tuscany. The yoke to 
which these docile animals submit is of the simplest kind ; 
it consists of nothing more than pieces of wood tied to- 
gether with cord. This is all the harness they wear. 
The carriage they draw is a long cart with a pole ; and' 
the oxen draw in pairs, the pole of the cart being fastened 



to the beam of their yoke. They do not, in feet, draw 
the weight, but push it rather. They do not draw from 
the shoulder with the bows of their yoke, like a horse 
with his collar : the beam rests on the front of their 
withers ; and with that part the beasts lean against their 
burden and send it along. The ox is bridled, and in a 
manner the most effectual. I can compare the bridle, 
or mvrsa as they call it, to nothing but a pair of sugar ~ 
nippers, which it resembles both in form and material, 
though not in severity. It is a light iron instrument, 
about a foot long. The curved points of the nippers, 
which are made to lay hold of the ox by his nostrils, are 
not sharp, and do not quite meet together. The thing 
has two long handles to it, at the extremities of which 
are eyes, through which is passed a cord. The cord, 
drawn pretty tight, and fastened round one of the ani- 
mal's horns, keeps the two handles flat against his face, 
the nippers safe in Ids nose, and the ox, consequently, on 
.his good behaviour. 

I Of A. — Fair (52). — The farms here are not divided 
into fields; at least, they are not regularly intersected 
with hedges or decided fences. There are deep ditches 
cut to carry off the water, a great part of the land being 
wet in winter time. A mere ditch is, with us; hardly to, 
be called & fence at all. We are accustomed to find both 
utility and ornament in fencing : the ditch secures the. 
former of these to the Fisan farmers, and the latter they 
need not look for in a mere fence. Alas ! (for I cannot 
speak of it without some of the regret that envy inspires) 
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the borders of their fields are beautified by what we 
ean never hope see equalled in our fields ; nay, not even 
in bur gardens, I have seen much in this country which 
Would, in my opinion, make England any thing but suffer 
by a comparison. But I cannot help envying the Italians 
one charm that their country possesses? I mean her vines. 
Here the fields have rows of trees planted round them ; 
and the trunks and branches of these trees are supporters 
'of the vine, the greatest embellishment that a country can 
possibly have. The vine is not at all the same thing 
here that it is in France. In France it is comparatively 
a humble thing. The French cut it down nearly as we cut 
our currants, check its vigorous and aspiring shoots, and 
confine -them to the height of a mere stake. It is not 
only to the palate, and to the sight on a general view of the 
country, that the vine here affords gratification. Each 
individual tree, or row of trees, with the vines clambering 
Up and hanging from the branches, is an object of admi- 
ration in itself. It is enough, without any thing else, to 
characterise a whole country, and tells the stranger from 
the north that he has here got into quite a new region. 
. The poplar, that which we call black Italian, and the 
common maple, are the trees most commonly used to 
train the vine to. The reason given by the farmers for 
using these, in preference to other trees, is the same 
which' we read in Pliny and Varro: these trees give 
less offence to the vine, do not so much overshadow it 
as most other trees would. The trees are not allowed to 
grow their full height ; they are lopped so far as to make 



thtoA nearly pollards * and this lopping is done every year* 
at the time when the vines are pruned. The work of 
pinning and Uaining takes, place in winter* It is now- 
going on. The yearling shoots are of great length;, 
some of them as much as from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long. The wood, old and new, is cut away with- 
out much mercy ; for they here know the vine too well 
to treat it with an over-sparing hand. In training, a 
main object seems to he that of directing the shoots 
downwards ; and- this in order to make them bear more 
fruit. The yearling shoots, that are to bear fruit in the 
following summer, are brought together in twos; each 
two are twisted round and round one another) cut off at 
a certain distance, and tied together with a twig of osier* 
The shoots, thus managed, hang over the branches of the 
tree with their ends towards the ground* Some of them 
are bent outwards in the form of a bow, the ends being 
tied in to the tree or to the main stem of the vine. Others 
are" led away from the tree, and have their ends tied to 
the tops of high stakes at four or five yards off. Great 
taste is shown by these people in this matter. They 
give it all- the variety that such a thing can admit, 
of. One of the forms is particularly elegant ; that in 
which two couples of twined shoots are brought to meet 
each other half way between two trees, there tied toge- 
ther, and their extremities bent right and left and tied 
again, in such a way as to make a, festoon. How beau* 
tiful all this must be in the summer or autumn, with 
the broad leaves, tendrils, anef clusters of grapes, we 
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may easily imagine. This sketch will serve to giye 
some idea of a row of trees and vines, at this season, 
as they are just after being pruned and trained. (See 

page 65.) 

Uth.— Fair (53). 

12**.— Hard rain (55). 

13th.— Very fine day (61). 

14* A. — Same weather (65). 

15th.— Clear, but cold (57). 

16M.— Fine day, with rain at night (55). This city 
has an ancient and celebrated university. To this uni- 
versity the students come, many of them, from distant 
parts of the world. The Pisans admit that they them- 
selves are very idle, and that they do but little honour to 
this their seat of learning, very few of the youth of Pisa 
being at all given to study. Here are professorships of 
law, medicine, mathematics, and other sciences. The 
lectures are open to the public, and the students have 
the benefit of them gratis. There is a separate hall for 
the delivering of lectures on each branch of study. The 
halls are by no means elegant. There is a sort of pulpit, 
in which the lecturer sits while he is lecturing, with 
benches for the students. An advocate, a professor of 
criminal law, whom I listened to this morning, wore his 
gown and cap ; and these must have contributed not less 
to his comfort than to his dignity, for the air was by no 
means warm, and the hall had no fire in it. The stu- 
dents, who were busy in taking notes, kept their hats on 
their heads, and all wore cloaks or greatcoats. They 
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were dressed in a variety of clothes, mostly of an ordinary t 
quality and cut; some had round jackets and .trousers, 
looking more like handicraftsmen than men of law. 
There w As one circumstance that said much for the habits 
of the University : the lecture was begun at half past 
, eight in the morning ; it was a lecture before breakfast. 
As to the law of this country, it would be difficult, I sup- 
pose, to find put what it is exactly. It is, as far as I 
can get any information about the matter, a mixture of 
all the laws, from the earliest to the latest times, that 
have existed in Italy. It would be impossible to judge 
fairly of the political state of this people by a comparison 
of their law with ours. The two grand subjects of our 
boast they know nothing of: they have no juries and no 
House of Commons. The judges administer justice 
without the assistance of the people; and the Grand 
Duke, with his four counsellors (Minister of the Interior, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Finance, and 

Minister of Wdr) f takes the welfare of the state under 

♦ 

his own exclusive protection. In 1783 Leopold I., the 
then Grand Duke of Tuscany, published an edict for the 
reform of the criminal law in his dominions ; and when 
Bonaparte came he established that new light in law 
called the Code Napoleon. At the subsequent restora- 
tion, when the Austrians came back, it was left to the 
Tuscans to choose what they would retain, and what 
reject, of the different specimens of " codification " that 
they had experienced. The edict of Leopold I., who 
is said to have been a singularly mild prince, was so 



rnnch talked of for the wisdom and humanity of it* pro-* 
TWioDt, that it wad translated into our language some 
yean ago, and published in England.— The punishments 
for crimes are not dver severe. Many of such criminate 
as would forfeit their lives in England are here imprK 
soiled for life* Long imprisonments are more common, 
and hangings very much less common, than with us.* 
Those who are convicted of serious offences are brought 
out of the jail every day to sweep and ciean the streetst 
They are chained together, and draw after thetn a light 
cart, into which goes whatever there is to clear away*. 
They are attended by two or three masters of such cere- 
monies, each of whom carries a long blunderbuss slung 
oyer bis shoulder. The convicts are dressed in yellow 
or red clothes* and with or without shoes and stockings, 
according to the degree of their offences and the time 
for which they are to he in prison. There is another 
degrading punishment, resembling our pillory. The 
offender is made to stand up against the outside of the 
prison wall, so that the people may come and gaze at 
him. His arms are tied back, and on his breast it a 
placard declaring the nature of his offence. 

17fA. — Fine day, and rain at night (50). 

\%th. — Showery (53).— -The people here are uncom- 
mooly sensible of cold. The men seem to be more so 
than the women. The women, that is, of the working 
and middling class, go about the streets without any 
thing, or with nothing more than a cap, on their heads, 
u the women do in France* But the men wrap them* 
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selves up at the least feeling of chiH in the air, not only 
enveloping the whole body, from the shoulders down- 
wards, in a cloak or a great-coat worn with their arms 
out of the sleeves : they even muffle up the face, leaving 
just enough open to see their way by. Here thepeople sel- 
dom have fires for the express purpose of warming, them- 
selves. The winters are not, in general, sufficiently cold 
to establish the habit of keeping up a fire in the sitting- 
room ; and it is not every room that has any fire-place 
in it* They do, however, make use of a little portable 
warming- machine, a little earthenware pot, with a bow 
handle, in which they put some hot ashes and embers. 
This machine (called scaldino) is used, chiefly, to warm 
the hands ; though the ladies frequently set it on the 
floor, and hide it under their petticoats, as the French 
60 with their chauffepie. In offices of different kinds 
there are not generally fires, as with us ; but you see the 
scaldino on the desk or table. 

I9tk.— Fair (59). 

20th. — Fine warm day, and hard rain at night (59). — 
There is a good-sized theatre at Pisa. The playing, 
however, seems to be managed with very niggardly eco- 
nomy. A single piece is made to run for half the season. 
They go to the play more for the purpose of kilting time 
and gossiping with those they meet, than for any enter- 
tainment that the stage affords. 

2irst. — Fine day, with rain at night (52). — Pisa is 
all the fashion just now ; not merely on account of the 
number of foreigners who make it a winter residence, 
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bat because the Grand Duke and hi* family always 
come, at this season, to paw a few weeks here. They 
come to Pisa about Christmas, and go back to Florence 
for the carnival* During their stay there are always a 
certain number of grand balls given by the nobility, and 
the Duke gives two or three balls at his own palace. The 
present Grand Duke, Leopold IL, is remarkable lor his 
grackmsness and freedom from ostentation. He is very 
popular with his subjects, who speak of him with pride* 
I happened to omit an essential part of the royal title a 
few days ago, in speaking to the porter at the Campo- 
Santo : he told me, as a matter of important news, that 
the " sovrano" had paid him a visit that morning. 
Come, I asked, il Duca? II Gran Duca, said the 
man, with a look of gentle reproof* The English are 
treated with much condescension by the Royal family. 
The being presented at Court is an honour which almost 
all those of us who 'seek may easily obtain. These 
people, the Tuscans, are as affable and courteous as one 
could possibly wish. The only disagreeable objects that 
have struck us, en soctf&i, are some importations from 
our own dear country : a few bluff, self-sufficient English- 
men, and half a dozen or so of falandering dames, who 
embarked, most likely, at Wapping stairs, when they set 
out for modern Etruria. This place is not sufficiently far 
from England to be very select in its English society ; 
and as the Pisans cannot always discriminate between 
our gentry properly so called and our vulgar rich, they 
we apt to form some general notions about the " higher 
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orders" of England that are not vt ry flattering. - The 
English have always a certain sort of rgjpect pa*d them, 
however little our maimers may accord with tjwpe of this 
people* They think, . here, that we are all ricA/ -and 
money, it must be confessed, has great influence with the 
Jtalians in our favour. They say, .however, that we ate 
orgogliosi e disprezzafori, proud and contemptuous* I 
do not at all wonder at our having such a character : 
most Englishmen deserve it, judging from their conduct 
as travellers out of their own country* 

22tw£— Rainy, and cold (52),— There is no want of 
field-sports in this country. The. birds commonly found 
are partridges (of two sorts), pheasants (like the English), 
quails, woodcocks, snipes, and wild-dusks. The Italians, 
like the French, are very fond of small birds ; of which 
there is a very small kind here called beccqfichi, a bird 
which is eaten, also, in the south of France, and much 
esteemed for its flavour. Th;ere %xe fojtes and wplres 
#mong the woody mountains ; and in the marshes there 
is a sort of. wild horn-cattle. But the pgnale, or wild 
boar, is the great object of the chace ; and it is found in 
abundance among all the woods, near Pisa. Horses, 
{logs, spears, and guns, are used in tbe pursuit of this 
animal. The Grand Duke is -a hunter of the parco saZ- 
vatico. His Imperial Royal Highness is said to be a 
great shot in this way. But it must be a highly privi- 
leged sportsman that would be pardonable in missing a 
pig. — The game-law of this country appears to be much 
the same as that pf France: any one may oUak. liberty 
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to shoot here, by paying, annually, about 5s. 6d. of oar 
money, for leal* to carry a gun. The certificate of that 
liberty, which is what you have to pay the money for, is 
called porto.cT armi. 

23rd — Same weather (49). — They say that this win- 
ter is extraordinarily cold for Pisa. I dare say it is so ; 
for we have accounts of unusual severity in the weather 
'is other countries, both north and south of this. We are 
lodged in, perhaps, the very warmest spot' in the whole 
city. Our house is on the north side of the Lung 'Arno, 
where the sun has great effect, shining on the fronts of 
tbe house* for many Hours in the day. We are almost 
in summer, compared with those on the opposite side of 
the river. My thermometer may sometimes be a little 
too high to judge fairly ; yet I. always keep it in the 
shade, and as far as I can from any place immediately 
influenced by the sun. The following account of the 
temperature of the aif in Pisa has been given me by an 
English gentleman, who. has lived here for some years 
past. His thermometer is that of Fahrenheit \ which has 
always been placed, he says, in a passage on the first 
floor of hjs house. He tells me, fipfrt* jn that situation, 
and at noon, it has not generally exceeded 80 degrees, 
and was never below 76 degrees, in the month of July, 
which is the warmest month of the year, in this climate. 
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Account kept of the temperature of the air in Pisa, 
for the year 1828. The observation was made 
every day at noon, from the Irst of January , to 
the 3lrst of Deoember. — A. the ate rage heat of 
each month, H. f/te highest degree, and L. the 
lowest degree at which the thermometer ever 
stood during the month. 
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I have also an account of observation! made at the Pisa 
Observatory, of* the thermometer and barometer, during 
three successive years. The instruments they use here 
are those of the French. But, calculating according to 
Fahrenheit* s thermometer, and the English barometer, 
the result will be as follows :— % 



THERMOMETER. 

la WIS the average height of the thermo- 
meter, for the whole year, was 60 

In 1816 .., 58 

In 1817 ..* 61 



Average of the three years. . 60 



BAROMETER. 

In 1815 the average height of the baro- 
meter, for the whole year, was 



In 1816 



29 
29 



Inl817... 29 



Average of the three years. • 29 



66. 
93 
22 



26 



934 
830 
936 



932 



The instruments are placed at thirteen yards above the 
pavement of the city. It will be seen that the observa- 
tion taw been mirie with great n^^ The foregoing 

z 



f gores relate, aj respects the ftherftioftietef , to degrees 
and hundredths of a degree, and, a* respects the bare* 
meter, to tfcefes and thouictndths of an ineh.*^Ther* 
has been madi dispute about the ctimdte of Pis a « but , 
I believe almost all those who pretend td judge of h 
allow that this climate is a wet or damp one ; that is to 
say, in the winter and spring months. Its general mild- 
ness is admitted by all. The average account of the 
rain that fell for the three years, 1815, 1816, and 1817, 
as kept at the Observatory, is 48 «t%V that is, during 
each year, 48 inches and 777 thousandths of an inch 
(English measure). This proves, at all events, that the 
quantity of rain is large ; though we canfiot judge, by 
this fact alone, of the general degree of humidity in the 
air.— I understand that the wind, during the warm 
weather of the summer, almost invariably blows off the 
sea, which is distant from Pisa, in a direct line, not 
above four miles. . 

%Ath.— Fine day (54). 

25tf.-Very beautiful warm day(6l)._The money 
in this country is all hard, of gold} silver^ and copper j 
but it is of infinitely greater variety than the money of 
England. The principal coin, of any considerable value 
and in general circulation, is the scudo, , which nearly 
resembles, in size, our crown. There are other silver 
coins smaller than the, scudo ; and these are, for the 
most part, what they call phoii (pauls), and half paolL 
'Ten paoli make one sciido / and the scudo is equal to 
4s. 7d% English . flttfiey* So that the smallest sttra 



46ias best* the poofo and the" half poofo, aw worth, in 
our money, the former 5£d, and the latter 3|A This 
is being minute enough for the stiver pert of the cur* 
nncj j but, when it come* to their 4esa precious metal, 
the subdividing of the paul is almost without end. 
There are little pieces of money With the different names 
of crazia, soldo, and quattrino* The crazia is of cop- 
per, with a little bit of silver mixed in it. the soldo 
is all copper ; and the quattrino is, I believe, composed 
rf some material of still Its* value. One paul is equal 
to tight crone, equal to thirteen soldi And a third, 
and equal to forty quattrinU so that, a quvttrmo, a 
edin in actual circulation, k worth only thejferrttftA 
fart of our /tvepenc* halfipmmy. The </ua&trwb 
k, as for as relates to tangible money, the extreme 
Jiioety. But there is, in the keeping of acoou&ts, a 
•money still smaller than even this; an imaginary 
money, called denary; and it takes *ne hundred and 
titty denari to make one j)ft«i. I reckon the pool*, 
or paul, to be equal in value to 5£d. of our money. This 
is very near about, if not. exactly, what it is worth 
according to the average of exchange between England 
and Leghorn. 

* The Tuscan libbra, or lb. weight, is just the same 
as the English lb. troy+weight; and it is divided into 
12 once, or ounces, like our lb. troy. 

The iPuscan sacco, sack or bag (the corn-measure of 
tins fcomrtfy), H just equal to two hufchels t>f finish 
imperial measure. ■ - •• v . - - . 

12 
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The Tuscan braccio, or arm (answering to our yard), 
ib 23 English inches. 

. The Tuscan measure for land is. what they eaH a 
toccata ; and the toccata is just one-fourth mote than 
our English acre. 

The Tuscan wine-barrel contains 12 gallons of the 
English old wine-measure. 

The Tuscan barrel of olive-oil weighs 88 Tuscan 
pounds. 

26th.— Very fine day, with rain at night (54).— The 
system of farming in Tuscany is this : the landlord finds 
all the capital; and he pays for half of what it may be 
necessary to buy, such as food for the farmer's cattle, 
and manure for his land. For rent, and for the .interest 
of his capital, the landlord receives one-half of the 
profits of the farm. The farmer cultivates the land, and 
attends to the stock, at bis own expense. The day* 
labourer is paid as follows ; I speak of English money, 
and suppose the labourer to hare lodging found him :— 

In winter time, with board .... 5Ja\ 

without board 11a*. 

In summer time, with board .... 8|a\ 

without board l6^a\ 

The following are the taxes of this country :— 

A tax on inheritances and legacies (not heavy). 

A tax of two per cent, on all sales of freehold pro- 
perty, as a register-tax. 
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A tax on stamps, which stamps must be used for all 
contracts, and every thing that goes before the tri- 
bunals, for petitions, and valuations, and for promis- 
sory notes. But no tax on receipts* 

A tax on families, or householder-tax. For a labourer, 
2s. Z\d. sterling per annum; for a proprietor of a 
house with not more than two or three acres of land, 
3s. 5±d.; for farmers, 5s. 6d. (the highest); for 
landlords, merchants, traders, and professional men, 
from 5s. 6d. to 16s. 6<J.— This tax is fixed by the 
mayors and corporations, and the magistrates. 

A tax for the lighting, paving, &c. of cities and towns. 

To give an idea of the weight of the two last- mentioned 
of these taxes, a gentleman who lives in Pisa, and the 
part building and altering of whose house and garden 
cost him 3208/. 6s. 8rf; teHs me that he pays 15s. l|rf. 
in family-tax, and 1/. Ids. 3d. towards the lighting, 
paving, &c. of the city. 

Besides these taxes there are the following duties. 
Leghorn is z^free port ; but nothing could be brought 
from that city to Pisa, except by smuggling, without 
being subject to inspection, and to the payment of duty 
if required by the tariff. The consumer, in short, or the 
country trader, pays the duty on the goods, instead of 
the merchant who imports them. 

A duty on cotton, linen, and woollen manufactured 
goods, of about IS per cewf, nominal value. 



A duty on all sotte of hardware, wWeh b classed, and 
pays from 5 to 10 per cent, ad tw/orem.— Bat and 
cast-iron are prohibited, there being a plenty of iron 
in the country, 

A duty on tea, sugar, and coffee. 

A duty on tobacco and snuff. This duty is farmed, I 
believe, by a few wealthy individuals of the nobility. 
"No tobacco is permitted to be grown, excepting 
under the immediate superintend anoe of the govern* 
ment. The duty is not sufficiently high to prevent 
this article from being very cheap. It Is taxed, I 
believe, all oyer Italy. 

A duty on salt. This, like the tobacco, is, originally, 1 
sold only by the government They sell it at 13, 
quattrini, that is, i$ of our 6£cf, the lb., and it 
costs them not more than one quaHrhw^^To those, 
who employ salt in manufacture of any kind, the 
duty is remitted altogether. 

A duty on some of the wines from foreign countries! 
and en foreign spirits. This duty is trifling. 

A duty on meat, Id. per lb* : on wine, 5\d. per barrel: 
on olive oil, Is. : and a duty on bread, poultry, 
eggs, butter, cheese : on every thing* in short, that 
is eatable, there is a duty ; that is to say, if it be' 
brought to be consumed within a city.-— So that, 
everything we eat at Pisa has a duty paid on it J>y 
those who bring it to market, . 
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With.—- Very 4i*agreea>le l ytpt fog (J9). 

28*A.— Fine day (59), 

29M. — Find morning, an.4 JW towards the afternioii 
(58). — Land if sold herp # }>y, ame^e called ptiora. 
The stiora is just ppe-ninth part pf a saqwta, The 
naked lands of the plains, at a few miles ffoirj Pisa, 
quite bare of trees and vines, are worth from 10 scudi 
(2/. 5s. I0d.) to 14 seitrft (3/. 4s. 2d.) the stiora. Light, 
loamy lands, near the cftyV and w$U planted with their 
due portion pf trees and vines, are worth from 4P ^cudi 
(9/. 3* 44.) to €0 §<m4i (}4f,0«,0c(.) the «*wr#. If the 
land lie low, and \# UBbjpct t to w^ and. floods i» winter, 
it will not, .though good. .in. quality ^4 w#U situated, 
fetch more tfcan from 20 # $c## t (4/^lQ*..Q<JO to 2$ scud* 
(5/. 12s. 6d.) the stiora. In speaking of the value of 
Jand in this poi^ijtry, at this time, we are not to be gujdsd 
J»y the present prices of corn. Wheat is now at an un* 
usually high pnce, on account of the great demand in 
the foreign market. Ja the last aecount published here 
$f the prices of grajn, the finest quality of Tuscany wheat 
is marked as being atf about 72 shillings the quarter, 
which i* more than double what it was two pr three years 
ago. In (he year 182$ the price of the common ma of 
Pisan whftat was 3$ f §\#, the bu$h*l (English mpney. 
4Bd measure), At fhajj time it was considered that a 
$v$ average of price and psodpc* &r year*, to buy or sell 
Iw4 wm iu this neighbourhood, was about as follows* 
I speajc pf English money, ftod English imperial mea* 
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Peicb pee Bushel. 

Wheat 3*. If*. 

' Indian corn 2*. 4Jrf. 

Rye 2*. 9rf. 

Beans 2s. 9tf. 

Oats If. 9£<*. 

Produce ok a Saccata or Land* 

Wheat) on middling land 15 bushels* 
Do. on the best land . ... 28 bushels. 

Indian corn 30 to 40 bushels. 

Rye 20 bushels. 

Beans • •• 18 bushels. 

Oats 20 bushels. 

•The grain in the plains of Pisa is of good quality. Some 
of the samples of wheat are rery good. This neighbour- 
hood does not* however, produce such fine wheat as some 
ether parts of Tuscany. Good barley j bnt there is not 
much of this grown, and it sells for little more than the 
oats. The Indian corn* which is all of the yellow kind, is 
good ; and it is of a middling size, the ears being from fire 
to seven inches long. The rye is decidedly fine. The Oats 
are by no means good ; they are rery meagre and light in 
grain. The beans are always good* These latter are gene- 
rally grown in rows, as we have thtint in England ; some- 
times broadcast. When the crops are sowed, the land is 
put into pretty much the same shape as what oars is. Bat 
a great deal of the land here, as in some other parts of 
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Italy, is laid up in very narrow lands, or rtdgei; generally 
two bout ridges, but often not more than one bout The 
wheat and other crops sowed on the ridges are sometimes in 
broadcast, the seed being thrown promiscuously all over 
the land, and covered with a bush~harrow, or by hand 5 
and sometimes they are drilled, two or. three drills on a 
ridge. Winter- vetches are much grown for spring fodder. 
The horse-beans here are sowed in the fall, and they are 
at this time about two or three inches high. This winter 
bean, which is, in size and all appearance, just like our 
horse-bean, has, I believe, been lately introduced among 
some of our English farmers. The produce of the winter 
bean comes off the ground, all perfectly ripe and dry, 
daring the fine summer weather, instead of lying about 
the field, like the beans in England and the north of 
France, soaked through with the rains of autumn. It 
seems that this is the same bean that has always been 
grown in Italy from the earliest times. Pai-ladhjs, 
one of the ancient agricultural writers, says that they 
should be hoed in the month of January, This would 
be a little too early for Pisa ; but the author, no doubt, 
was giving directions to farmers in parts of Italy further 
to the south. 

The poplar and other pollard trees, which are planted 
along the borders of the fields to support the vines, yield 
a considerable quantity of fire-wood every year. After 
the trees have got to be of a pretty good size, it is calcu- 
lated that they afford, off an acre, at each annual 1oppin$ ' 
firs-wood to the valut of about 45 pauls, or lb Os. l\d. - 

%5 



The ?»^ aa t^ww* ahoat Pie* j^^ 
barrels on a toccata of land t that if, barrets ef 12 gab 
tow old English wine-measure each, la eaflse i toutio a a 
they produce a* much at 40 benfcb. I spaas; af tine* 
grewiag only in single rowt around the field* only ap? 
the border i of lead where eiope are eawed. 

* Lean oxen are sold in the marshes, after harteat^ 

time, at from 16 scudi (31 St. Id.) to 18 scudi (SlJ 
' M 17s. 3d.)- each * and they are resold, after befog- 
rattened, at from 50 scudi (11/. 9f. %d.) to 60 
smidi (13/. 15s. Qd.) each. 

Large and small bacon -pigs are sold at from 37* pacuV 
(17*. 1\d.) to 45 pauls (1 J. Of. lid.) each. 

A pair of fine Tuscan draught oxen* from 80 $cudi 
(18/. 6s, Qd.) to 160 scudi (34/, 7f. 6<J.) the pair. ^ 

• A pair of cows of the same race, from 60 scudi (13/* 

15*. **.) to 70 scudi (16/. 0#. 104.) flie pair. 

A pair of smaller-sized cows, from 32 scudi (It. 
6s. Sd.) to 35 scudi (SI. Os. 5d.) the pair. 

. A farm-horse, light and small, from 12 $cudi (2/ x 
15s. Od.) to 20 scad* (4/. 1 If. 8d). 

30/A.— .The rain comes down in torrents (55),— Ifte 
A/no is now vary much awaited with rain. The rifar 
hae risen, within these few day*, fail aa saaeb a* tea . 
feet lids river run* through the Val d f Arn$ t the VaJ* 
of A mo, aa it is called, from Fu>*ence to Pjs A , and to 
Lwpp*?. Waj## of aJJ tt*4» Mi <*med ** «d 
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4»#* tern*? fo, tag** : TrmUm Pt&km *r ft* 

4f IS I : tfcgt iflf . <J#W» <fce . statagfc t T%e.cjirr«n$ #• pretty ) 

u«W at ajj tj#*|, aji4 thajB sn tffiW'j^#Wi:M4t 

shallows, which wouM jqakp $$ j{WW:¥B¥ ai dft fc^Bry, 

feifcHis Q*t/ TW taato wt hwfsj*, m 4wm-i*fi $• 

rive* by n*»B or fcw* wfdkiog ajong Aft .tak-. ,• : .: . ; 

We so* ta?day, ja a g^tleio^'s gar^e^ia; ?*#A* 

«*••• mfcto tirwtorrith a»4 mignwiifa ajj it* 

blossom U^|ii9 ppengKHind, and without handrgl&ss or ^any* 
tfapg *>f fte kjnfj f TeatMr *bn**f ajso, growing in tfce, 
sajge situation ; Qfaqnfor, hydr$nger t and the coiasaoii 
sortofflvrww»» . >; 

^Irsl-mr-Fine day (59), The Italians, make their fires 
of wood* In choking tbey me charcoal, lite the French. 
Th? wood i*^gaaeral)y that of tfre n?apje, wbicb $e# 
eaj} ofjpio or bppQ, 6r of the oak, which they ca}l qver-, t 
cfq, <An*png their oaks is the .erfirgreearoak, which w 
her© calfe d c^rro. 

* i 

February. 9 

lr*r>-Fine day (59) r -rTter* is a place at ahouf 
ftpee inilea out of Pisa, called the Cpscinfii, or cowr 
park, Jt is a dairy farm, belonging to the Grand Puke, 
op which he has a, country bouse, and where he always 
fcepa a fine fyerd of cows. These cows, are large an4 
handsome, all of one distinct kind, and all of a lighf 
brown colour, The Casciqut is the place of fashionable 
airing, to which the nobility and gentry of Pisa, go to 
ride *r wa)l? ajjput^jn *h§ /npjnjng^ Tft> Grand puke, 



who is a man of Urge private property, hai several other 
establishments of this kind in Tuscany. The butter 
, made at the CaMckna is very good* It is sold, all Ike 
yearround, in the market of tMa city. 
• 2»cf.— Clear sky, bat with a sharp, ©old wind. Frost 
at nighty and thin ice. (52),— This is Coadfafiof -Day, 
which is so called from the procession made by the 
Catholics on this day, in which they bear lighted tapers 
or candles, though the ceremony tikes place in the day- 
time. St. Jerome tells us that torches are to be used 
in the reading of the Gospel, though the sun be shining: 
not to chase away darkness, bat as a sign of joy* 

3rd.— Fine day, cold wind, and frost at night (51). 

4fA. — Fine clear cjay, but the air very keen, and frost 
at night (49).— The weather is now quite wintry. Very 
agreeable for those who «can move about quickly, but 
too cold for those who cannot— At Pisa there is a 
Museum oi Natural History, together with a Botanical 
Garden. In the latter of these are two magnificent 
trees of the magnolia grandiflora, in the open ground, 
and unprotected by wall or any land of fence. The 
main stem of the largest measures not less than twenty 
inches in diameter ; it is full forty feet high ; and the 
branches spread to the extent of fifty feet across, from 
the extreme tips on one side of the tree to those on the 
other. 

5th. — Same weather, with frost and ice at night, 

(49) : at nine o'clock last night (35) : at nine o'clock 

this morning (42).-*«0ats, cut green, at the height of 
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from tan to fifteen inehes* are tied during the winter** 
a fodder for the horn cattle, They are towed in the 
autumn for this purpose* 

6tA.— -Beautiful "dear day: frost at night* and ice 
(50). 

7fA.— Same weather (52). 

8M»— Very fine day, with frost and ice at night (51)* 
—To-day, Sunday, there are great crowds of people 
walking on. the sunny side of the Lung* Arno : it is one 
dense throng from the one end to the other. The car- 
nival is now going on. This festival, the name of which, 
as Lord Byron says, being interpreted, means fare- 
well to flesh; is a merry-making that takes place 
among the Catholics just previous to the beginning of 
Lent. The country people flock into the towns, and> 
attired in their best clothes, parade through the streets 
along with the towns-people. The country people are all 
very nicely dressed, all clean and neat. The sport of the 
carnival consists, principally, in going about with masks 
and queer dresses, and practising jests with everybody 
you meet There is a deal of pure buffoonery in it ; but 
these people are' so amiable in their manners that they 
rarely give or take offence on such occasions. The sight 
of the farmers and the labouring men from the country, 
with their wives and .daughters, , is very pleasing. They 
look so contented and happy, .and all seem to participate 
so cordiaHy in the general mirth. The carnival, as seen 
here, does not at al\ answer one's expectations. It is 
quite dull compared to what I looked for. However, 
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we «hmI net* jftdge by what we see in each a piaee a# 
Pisa. Rem I* aaid to be the city in which this asene 
presents the most frolicksome and es$raTagant seme. 
.' Bf&»~r-5as*e wemther c the slays ere meet delightful ; 
but cold evenings and nights (51).— The weather of (Ms) 
year is very cold for Pisa : it is uadoubtediy an uuuaual 
season in severity. The Italians complain of it sadly. 
A resident ef this city tejls me that he once saw English- 
mm shaiting at $>iea \ but be says thai (the shatter* 
found great faeit with the ut. 
, 10**.~-ga«e weather (51), 
- U^A^^Same weeiher(^),^IthejhwdlyerarifQieij 
in Ike day-time since we ba?e been bene ; and the ice ef 
tine fright'* footing has sever exceeded three quarter* of 
an inch* 

' The following are the prices of certain articles of food 
in the Pisan maiket. These are the prices as at this 
time of the year, the month of February. I give them 
in English money :— 

Bread, the best, per lb. • • &. 1 J 

■ • 

Do. second Tate, do..... .001 

Beef, do 3 

Motton, do. 3| . 

Lamb, da............... 3 

Veal, do «. 3$ 

Fresh pork, do. •••••••• •• 3 

Cignale, or wild boar, do;.# &\ 

* Butter, fromihe C<mina,4o. 1 If 






fit** 

Do. from Liwca,da...«. .0. $f 

Eggs, the do?ej* .,,,,,♦, Q 6- 

Afatcapon ...,..♦.„., 2 Of 

Large fowls, the pair • • • • 2 10 

Chicken*, do. .......... O 1 6 

Pigeoof,do. .♦....-..,.. 1 1£ 

JXucU, dft. ....,<.•+.•• 3 3| 

A Utrkey, ee»moa si» . . *♦ fl ft 3J 

Do. rery&t........ 3 8 

Agnate.*. ..♦. 2 Of 

A pheasant •••••«•••*.. 4 J J 

A hare ...» ft 6fc 

Partridges, the pair ..,.*• O 1 8 

Quails* do. ••• »-«i ..•♦.# 7f 

Awedtodi „,„.♦.,.♦,* .0 1 4> 

A wipe •»•••«••#•»•#■*• v) y. ^f |f 

A*Uddw*, ♦...,..,,,♦ 16 

Awidg**». ,...♦, ...,*.. 

Fish, per lb, the dearest .. 1 If 

Do. do. tfceMwapeat.* f£ 

Tea, M** (the tot), per lh, 3 9 

Do. gmeu do. 4o. « 7 fl 

Co&ctfced«ttreat,<la,,.,* S$ 

Da the^eejpeet, 4e. ;, H <{ 

Sag**, beat white, do. •*#« 9 

Do. k*teowe,dew.,. 3 

CaadJes, tailor, de* . m*** 4J 

W«li*^d*d**as*,do, ft *'*?••£ 



ft nun 

perlb., \ £ '° l H 

Fire-wood : a good 6art-load ^ ion 
of cord wood for about. ; ) 

■ • - 

The bread at Pisa is good. The fowl of all kinds, whe- 
ther tame or wild, is good. There is an abundance of 
good fisb, particulariy at certain seasons. As to the 
batcher Vmeat, this is most excellent here, compared 
with what we.haVe yet found in any other place in Italy. 
We very seldom met with good meat between Nice and 
Tuscany. It was almost always tough, and poor, and 
tasteless ; the worst meat I ever saw ; not to be compared 
with English meat at all, and very bad when compared 
with that of France even. The beef here is too young, 
but it is not poor. The mutton comes from the moun- 
tains ; for sheep are not much kept on the plains. I 
understand that the mutton of this -market is some of the 
very best in all Italy.- • It certainly is not bad. This is 
the meat, above all others, that England may pretend to 
have the best of $ so- that it would be harsh to judge by 
comparison. Where, out of England, are we to find 
what we should call a seal leg" of mutton? feven the 
American farmers have not yet produced this, nearly as 
they are equal to us -in -the meat wayt If an Italian 
shepherd were unexpectedly to find a fine fat Leicester 
sheep among his flock* I question if he would be sure to 
know what rtnrt of animal it was. Frenchmen would 
make urtfrliiVe that tow w iwawftfog ffarmm in their 
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"gig4t";b*tuit not more like the tasteof abitdf wood 
than like that of the same part of an English sheep ? 
The Italians kill their lambs when they are very young* 
There is lamb in the market at this time. The half of 
a lamb makes but a middling dish, for the whole carcase 
is often not much larger than that of a rail grown hare» 

12*A«— -Very fine and clear day, with frost at night 
(52).— -The houses of the farmers are not in the least Hke 
what we call a farm-house. The farms are generally 
small, or of a moderate size, and the house part of the 
establishment never gives you an idea of business on a 
grand scale. The farm-houses are totally different from 
any thing in England ; they are often not bigger than 
English cottages 5 and in shape, and, indeed, in almost 

* 

every particular about them, they are like nothing that 
we lave. As for cottages, there are no such things 
here; or, at least, they are things to be called huts% 
cabins , or by some name which dees not convey those 
ideas of prettiness, neatness* and comfort, which are, in 
the minds of English people, almost inseparable from the 
word cottage. The farm-houses, too, are not only of a 
style inferior to the dwellings of English farmers; but 
they. are, in every thing that respects outward appear* 
ance; infinitely beneath our cottages. In short, all the 
country bouses here, excepting those of persons of rankfc 
and the convent*) are ugly to look at, and cheerless too, 
compared with what we have in England. The doors 
and windows seem to be everlastingly all open* This 
is a very disagreeable appearance; for you perceive! at 



immt that the to*** qfglmu la the windows 4 !* the rea- 
son for throwing aH open, to the weather. There is, 
however, a sign of climate in this, which ought to hare 
some weight towards reconciling us to such a sight.— 
I am not hotter pleased with the town houses than wkh 
these of the oountry*peopte. Nay, I decidedly pmfe* 
these of the country -people j for, with them yen aie in 
Me ctuntry at all events, in a country, too, of a Wad 
whin* presents numberless inducements to be out of doom. 
Then* is something about the oonstrufltmn of the town 
buildings that is heavy and jembre, inconsistent, I cannot 
help thinking, with the bright sky that is above all ; and* 
tfaant the manner of dwelling in the town is a sort of 
thing that it requires time, at least, to be able to endure 
the idea *£ The bouses are oil very high, and very solid, 
imd generally *ery roomy, On tbeoutsjd* of ihoipnejr 
windows are shutters of Venetian Winds; and* on tho 
ground floors, the windows, which am mostly Urge, art 
fortified on the outside by monstrous j*m barti a- guard 
requisite, one would think, only before tbo window* of a 
jail* This gives * prisen<-lilco and gloomy ejfaat to the 
whole house. Why they use these bars I do not know* 
I hare heard that the oustom bus continued ever sine* 
the times of the contests between the rival stfrtej of 
Jtaly; and this, no doubt, is the fact j &r there cannot, 
fnsaly, at this time, bo any nauso in, this country to 
gall for measures of defense at once so powerful and so 
unsightly an these, Horn, generally speaking, every 
housekeeper dofj» not many * wbelo houjg to himself. 



Each storyyer pfawd, is they call it, has Ha family* 
There is one large door, as a common entrance to aMf 
and one great flight of stains, from the ground floor to the 
top of the house. When the establishment is conducted 
with strict regularity, it seems to be the fashion that the 
names of the different occupants, with the number of the* 
piano occupied by each, should be inscribed on the dootf 
past*— 

" Si»xq* A. \mo piakq, 

M Si0*Q* B. 2»do *IAHCU 

" SlGNOR C. 3r*0 PJAITO/* * 

and so ipa, not ytifte ad infinitum, to be sure: yet,- if 
yet have no furt&er- to meant than the third story, it U 
your stars that yon have to thank, and net the build*** 
ft? Italian houses. In order to avoid the inconvenience of 
everlastingly running up and down stairs to open the* 
door, eaoji piano fcas» a wire pull connected with the 
look, by which means the door Is made to fall open off' 
the belle being rung. But it commonly happens that the 1 
applicant for admittance has to undergo a little scrutiny/ 
either at the main door, or at the door of the particular* 
piano, in the latter of which there *i* often a little bit? 
of iron grating, ftr the prudent purpose of letting than* 
see what you are like. The person who answers th# 
bell has a sort of wateh^word, and demands in a tone of 
anthofity, ** Chief" (Who kit?): to wWoh the usual 
response is, " Amiei" (Friends), Whereupon you re- 
ceive admission, or come to a parley. Habit will' 
do a. grant deal, and I dare say it makes * family; 
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Ill tfair country u wtU contented with one spacious 
floor of a great house as we are in having a whole 
house to ourselves. There is one thing to be said in 

* 

praise of the houses here : the rooms are not only large, 
hut lofty also. This must make them very pleasant in 
summer time. It is evident.4hat the dwelling-houses in 
this country! of all kinds, are built much more in the 
anticipation of heat, than in that of cold or wet. Most of 
the houses are of atone. The floors are never boarded; 
they are generally of brick; and in some houses marble 
is used for the flooring. 

13* A.— Fine clear day, and frost at night (52).— The 
tun-getting is now very beautiful. The farmers are 
digging the ground for their Indian com. I am told 
that they make a point of using the spade preparatory 
to this crop, if possible; and that they begin to put the 
teed in about the first of March* We may judge, by 
this ciroumstance 9 of the earliness and mildness of the 
spring in this climate. They sow the seed in various 
ways. Sometimes it is sowed in dishes, at regular dis- 
tances apart, which are filled up when the plants come 
to require earthing: sometimes in drills, the plants 
being thinned with a hoe when they are three or four 
inches high* 

14tA.-*-Very fine, and getting warmer (57).— There is 
but little manufacturing carried on in Tuscany. I hear 
that, there are a few silk goods made at Florence. The 
Tuscans make, also, some pretty good paper. . Although 
there is not much here that our great master-spinners 



and weavers would condescend to take any notice of, 
there is, nevertheless, a specie* of manufacturing which 
it i* very pleasing to witness* There are single looms 
worked in the towns and Tillages. A countryman carries 
bis materials to the wearer, and gets it made into stuff 
to wear for himself and family. The linen used by the 
farmers and their labourers is made from materials pro- 
duced on the land they cultivate. Every farmer has a 
little patch of hemp or flax, or of both these; and the 
dressing and spinning is done at home, by the women 
and children. The skeins of spun hemp and flax are 
seen hanging at all their doors. This is just the same 
sort of thing that used to go on in England, among the 
country people, not a great many years ago; and Just 
what has been practised in all the farm-houses in 
America until very lately, though now partially destroyed 
in that country by her endeavours to rival us in our 
more grand and artificial style of manufacturing. These 
are real " domestic manufactures" as Mr. Thomas 
Hulme used erroneously to call the water . and steam* 
machinery productions in America, those cotton goods 
whith he did his utmost to bring to perfection in America, 
his adopted country, although he looked on the success 
of his endeavours as sure to do harm to England, the 
country on which he had turned his back.* 



* I am not a little astounded to hear, that Mr. Thomas Holms 
has actually come hack again to England, and that he haa been 
stem wiOJuds about there with his face uncwcr*t+ Sorely he 
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15fk— Same tftatherl getting v*ltoeT<60)« 
16^**— Cloudy^ bat nild (64). 

■tenuot hare «he least intention Of coming to «*oy With tit. t 
fro* not. Independently of mi the weight that cftttttow* ought 
to hare w\Ui him in the case, pray let this gentiesBtft consider 
the alarm which his re-appearance in England .must create 
amongst all those who take interest in his personal safety. 
•for, has he not, in order to become a «• dtifcen" of thrlte- 
,pobtte of the United State*, withdraw* ki* aHsgiantt t* 
the king of England ; that is to say, has he not renounced ami 
abandoned his native country and her government upon his solemn 
bath t England has ceased to have the right of inflicting punish- 
ment ob trim* in the States now called United % and, therefore, 
the operation of our law could not go the salutary length of 
canting Mr. H. to he hanged in that country* Yet, for. an 
Englishman to disown the land of his birth ; for him to declare 
and swear that he will have nothing more to do with her ; for him 
4o do this, as the means of purchasing privileges in a foreign state, 
•jttd as the voluntary pledge of his obedience and subjection to its 
jwwer ; this is regarded by as, and ought to be, as something vory 
much like high treason. And, though Mr. Holme may trust to an 
Inclination to be lenient in our rulers of the present day, it is to 
-to hoped that he has too moon prudente to approach, and that he 
meeds no ntnaoablo remonstrance to keep him out of, that n«i*> 
bonrhood of honest fellows in the North which ho loft whoa ho 
Went to torn Yankee. Mr. Holme's judgment, as a manufac- 
turer, may be very sound \ but he has some queer notions of the 
*Miai aftii pohtiml kind, tn his published » Journal," Written 
during a tour in the western part of the United State*) hslatftOat* 
the cultivation of music and flowers, among the settlers at Hat- 
mony, as signs of ignorance and badges of slavery // As much 
as to say, that the rattling of a power-loom is the Sound most 
flensing to patriotic eats, and that a tower oan be of no profit but 
irtiejL mil dabbed tt «afgy opt* oo4^t^#te*l»^Wtob^ttattftn. 



17M*— Fine day ; rain at sight (53). " 

18lJk» LftQHORV»->-Flne weather (68). 

19*A*-~Very fide (62). 

20*A< Pisa.—Wo went last night, at Leg Hon*, to 
A splendid hoU$e<4)mrtn*ng> It was A ball given by m 
gentleman who has just finished building a new man*- 
lion, in which the entertainment took place* There were 
fife or six rooms* on one ioor, all full of people* The 
Company could not have been less than six or sere* 
hundred in number. It was altogether a most brilliant 
affair of its kind. A great part of the guests Were, from 
Floredoe, and some had come all the way from Rome. 
■But the mere grand display of this ball is a sort of thing 
in which countries do not much differ from one anothen 
The thing to be noted by the traveller, on such occa* 
sums* is the manners of the people whom he is invited 
so meet; and these* at the party of last night* ware saca 
as to give a most pleasing impression. The .people of 
this part of Italy, both high and low, are universally 
Jalked of faf their affability, gentleness of disposition, 
and willingness to oblige* And I think, as far as expe- 
rience has enabled me to judge* that the/ highly merit 
such a reputation* I hare never seen any people that I 
should think it so difficult to find cause of quarrel with at 
.these*— The French will, I suppose, for ever bear off the , 
.palm in the art of dancing, The Italians do certainly 
not crime up to them id this* There was a new kind of 
dance exhibited last night, which we saw for the first 
time* Tbejr ceil it bgulopptu this* I am safe* wife 
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never introduced by a Frenchman, unless it were oat of 
pare burlesque* It may possibly have been brought into 
Europe from among the savages, by the dancing-master 
whom M. de Chateaubriand humorously describes 
as .teaching the North American Indians to dance quad? 
lilies. Such a dance could have been invented only by 
" ces Messieurs sauvages.et ces Dames sauvagesses/' or 
tome such people. Its name is appropriate enough, for 
the pace is as much like a full gallop as any. thing that 
could be performed by ladies and gentlemen in a ball- 
room. The partners join as in waltzing, and, dancing 
.sideways, go one couple after another in a single line, 
round and round the room. It is a violent and un- 
graceful scamper. The by-t&tanders seem to get out of the 
way as if it were a race, and for fear of being run over. 
21r*f.— Very fine (66). The weather is very mild 5 
the sun has much power; it is like a fine Jkffty in 
England. 

The strangers who come to stay at Pisa live pretty 
much in the same way that the Italians themselves do. 
A family. occupies one story of a house. The cost, of 
house-rent y in such a place as Pisa, must, of course, be 
subject to great variety, on account of the influx of 
foreigners in winter, and the comparative emptiness of 
v the city in summer. During the winter, a middling- 
sized piano of seven or eight rooms, well tarnished,- and a 
kitchen ; that is, a lodging sufficiently large for four or 
five persons and two servants, will cost about tefi pounds 
English money a month. . I speak of the Lu»g' Arno, 
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where all endeavour to be if they can. In more retired 
parts -of the town, the house-rent is much less high. The' 
lodgings here are generally very well furnished. Lineft 
and plate are things that the landlord does not finds. 
Almost all those who are only visitors to the place have 
their dinners sent from a trattoria, or cook's-ehop, by 
which means they are saved the trouble of having to 
cook much at home, and avoid a great deal of what ma} 
be called the botheration of servants. Many of the 
Italians themselves, residents in the town> have their; 
dinners in the same way. The practice is a good deal 
the fashion with this people. I do not like it, I confess "J 
but they say it saves trouble, and that, no doubt, it 
does. The trattoria man sends you a Very good dinner* 
with good bread and wine included, for from 1*. 6d. to 
2s. 3d. of our money. There is a most convenient board* 
ing-house, on a large scale, just about to be opened here 
by an Englishman, Mr. Deakin. I should recommend 
any of my friends going to Pisa, if they were in want 
of private lodgings here, to apply to Messrs. Patriarch! 
and Vannini, who are at No. 988, on the Lung* A mo. 

22nd. — Cloudy day, and rain at night (59).— We are 
packing up to go to Florence. 

23rd. — Bagni di LuCca. — Very fine day* a little 
frost at night (61).— -We quit Pisa this morning. And 
we leave, at that place, some Italian friends that we &r4 
really sorry to part with. They, also, profess to regret 
eur departure. If their professions be not sincere, I am 
sure they are very inconsistent with their acts; for, it 



would be impossible to be treated with mm exceedingly 
Mad attention the* that which we have experienced at 
she hands of some of the inhabitants of Pisa, Goadaxt 
sasse obliging aad disinterested I bate seen ao whet* 
before. I should be much wanting ia gratitude aid jus* 
fide if I were not to say so. 

- Tbfe place is about twenty-seven miles- frua Pisa* 
Wo left the Tuscan territory at ten miles fro** Pisa, sum* 
entered that of Lucca. To come hither wo had to peas 
dot* by the walls of the city of Lucca, where oar road 
lamed off towards this place, the Ba&nt di Lctcca, or 
iMtoca Baths, as it is called. From Pisa to Florence' 
titer* are two roads; the one we are now going, and 
another up the Vale q^Am» r through Fornacbt** 
and La Scala. The baths do not lie in our road 7 on 
leejriag Lucca, we made a digression of tea mile* em 
parpose to visit this spot. The lead is exceedingly well 
euktrated here. I have never seea anything to eqaal it 
before. Yea are struck with k the moment you ante* 
the state. The baths are a place of great resort for tho 
Italians, and for those foreigners who pass the summer in 
Tuscany. Many, indeed, come here from more distant 
parts during the warm months* At this time of the year 
bfaadly any one lives here ; nobody that eaa affofd to live 
elsewhere ; for the place is uncommonly cold ia winter; 
We, therefore, only come here to see the country, which 
Is most beautiful and romantic. . The city of Lircc a is 
situated on a perfect level, in a large plain; and, to apt 
siroach tbabatb% you have to go almost all the way on 



gttoiidgradtiaiiyrkai^vtawaRlstke saoto-eovtited Ape*" 
■ites, which are at about fifteen or sixteen miles front 
Lucca* After arriving at the end of a long straight 
avenue of poplar-trees and vines, which leads from tin? 
oily T you come to a winding rapid river, of considerable 
size, called Serchw, alongside of which nuts the road? 
all the way up to this spot. On both sides of the river 
are very high mountains, covered with vines aad ches- 
nut-trees. Coining up this gently-rising road, con- 
stantly facing the stream, the scenery was very fine, and 
We had a mild and sunny afternoon. Sometimes the 
views were short, there being a sudden turn "to make 
reund a rocky hill; sometimes we could see for many 
miles, the view terminating with distant points of th* 
Apennines, which were covered with snow, and looked a 
sort of bright half-silver and golden colour in the reflec- 
tion of the sun. Here and there on the banks of thd- 
liver, or on die sides or tops of the mountains, were vil- 
lages, which, thus situated, and at a tolerable distance,, 
contributed much to the beauty of the landscape, what* 
ever they might be on closer inspection. There are tw6 
or three' old bridges over the river, which are the most 
carious and picturesque things of the kind that can be' 
imagined. One of them is much celebrated. It crosses 
{he Tire* with one long and immensely high arch. This 
bridge is so ancient, and looks altogether so different from* 
airy modern bridge, that the country people suppose it to 
httvt been built by the devil himself. It puts one in 
mind cf the bridge described by Ariosto : the bridge on 

i2 
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which Rodomonte and Orlando, happening to meet half- 
way over, were fiercely and furiously contending for the 
advantage, when all of a sudden they both had their 
courage cooled by a souse into the water. Its length, 
and extremely disproportionate narrowness, agree with 
die words of the poet : 

" Lungo il ponte, ma largo era si poco 
*' Che dava appena a duo cavalli loco, &c." 

It is more than possible that the " divine " fabulist may 
have had this very structure in his eye, though, in his 

Jancy, he makes Rodomonte himself the architect. 
With this particular object the surrounding scenery 
admirably corresponds ; the whole of it is well calcu- 
lated to inspire a flight in those who deal in heroic fiction. 

'The water that supplies the baths, and which is said to 
produce wonderful cures (for the baths are of a medical 
quality), comes out on the side of a mountain which 
stands somewhat apart from the main range of moun- 
tains ; and, just as you get to this mountain, the road 
takes a sudden twist, and it appears as if you had got 
to a place where you can go no further. Nor can you 
do so, with the eye, in any direction, unless you get up 
on the high ground, from which you may see back down 
the river, and, in the opposite direction, you get a view 
of distant snows on the Apennines over the tops of the 
mountains more adjacent. Immediately around, on all 
sides, are high mountains, on which there are some 
olives, but more vines, and extensive woods of chesnut- 
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trees. The chesnut is the great natural produce of the 
soil here; the labouring people live upon it, in great 
part, during the winter- time. In some spots on these 
mountains* the farmer's whole occupation consists ia 
gathering the nuts and felling chesnut-timber. The 
people shell the nuts, and dry them, and then grind them- 
The flour is both fine and white ; it is eaten in the shape 
of thick porridge, or pollenta, as it is called, or in a 
sort of pancake, which the people here call neccia. "We 
have some of these cakes at supper this evening ; as a 
novelty, their taste is sweet and Bather agreeable j but 
one must, I should think, either have ceased to remember 
the taste of wheat and r^e bread, or have a very vigorous 
appetite, in order to be satisfied with chesnut pancakes 
alone for many meals together. I have been told that 
this is not a wholesome food. Mr. Arthur Young 
assures us, that chesnuts are inferior to acorns as a food 
to fatten pigs on. 

24th. Lucca. — Very beautiful spring weather (66). 

—This, morning, before setting out on ouf road back to 

Lucca, we make the giro, or circuit, of the mountain 

on the side of which are the baths. There is' a little 

town at the top of this mountain, besides a village or two, 

and a good many straggling villas, round the base of it. 

Another river, the Lima, which flows down from the 

neighbourhood of Pistoja, passes immediately by this 

place, and falls into the Serchio at a short distance down 

the valley. The Lima is a fine trout-stream, very rapid, 

winding, running over an irregular bed ef rocks. At the 



tide of the river are summer residences, sown of which 
lyre alipost palaces in size, belonging to noblemen, mink* 
gem of state, and other people. of importance* The 
J)uke of Lucca (who is a pripce of the Bourbon race) 
has a palace here. These houses fire, at this tkne> afte* 
gether uninhabited ; there is a grand hotel, kept, daring 
the summer, for visitors* which is now deserted even bj 
the keepers of U, There is oven a play-house here. & 
is a most singular place : so crowded with fashion at one 
season of the year, and so completely abandoned at nan* 
tber, and at all timea-having so much of natural wanness 
about it in spite of the refinements mingled in thfijceneu 
The baths, Ac place ia wbkh *he actual dipping takes 
place, consist of a large and exceedingly clean and -weft* 
ordered house. The house may he called a hospital, fir 
hither the poor sick from various parts of the country 
borne, and here they are lodged and attended to iron of 
expense ; that is to say, those who come here to be oared 
Jbyfathing^Qftou* tray hack to L(jcca wo turn o^E to 
oee the Dulse's palace, at a place called Marlim. It -is 
Anne place, most delightfully situated, amongatjonmer 
sma other country houses, at about three or four miles 
Jfremthe city, nnde^the side of mountains that he on the 
left of our road to Florence, in the iaaid* of the 
house are rooms and saloons decorated with die asset 
mostly finery. The plantations and pleases s ■■gwwads ana 
anam after She English fasten than any I haws eeen 
<*hroad. On heiag conducted through a shaded wait 
4anne side of (3ie garden, we came to a spet the appear- 
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aftoae of wldok weaM prosit an Eog Inhmea to gut* 
ttka* it coold he devoted ta. It was a bit of raited 
greuad* against a high wall, somewhat inclining tewarde 
the feint, like the stage of a huge theatre, and of aatnt 
Ike tame sinew Wo amounted, by a short flight of steps* 
to take a closer view. The place was atari? semieiseiilar 
k farm i and reuad the edge were marbk statues, and 
a&urtMMOus bower of trained tntea, Tke open space otaw 
fitted of a smooth piece of fine closely-stowed grass; 
U was evident that suck a thing meet have been made 
a* pnrpoaa lor something. We asked what it was, an*} 
•w gaido told as it was »w icmokng. 
- In one of die Duke's enclosures we were muck pleased 
hy the sight of a pair of those deer of the antelap* 
species which are catted gazelle*. No description 
winai do justice to these pasty little creatures. The* 
act, by nature, iahahtiaatt of much hotter counsrisa 
swan Ais. They are of & restless and timid damnafttan* 
and r^asarkaoly agile; their houadings a» ao Kgfct ami 
tiaatio as to strike one with astonishment. »These ten* 
wane aawons to become acquainted with us, but appeared 
take distressed with doubts as to whether we aught la 
ks trusted* Whee we offered to *oax them, aa tfcry 
came antffiog anwaeda as,, they raa and dashed their fine 
heads and limbs against an iron gate. This animal if 
said t» bet more swift than tke greyhound and tke rue- 
hack, ahoagh its body is hardly larger thast that of fe 
htm fa hunting it, the people of India and Persi* 
sail ia tke ali *f the fakon, which, httng trained far 
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the purpose, holds the nimble' miniature of a deer 'in 
custody till the dogs can come up. • There is a meekness 
of aspect in the gazelle that is. singularly fascinating; 
The eye is- more beautiful than that of any other animal: 
the eastern poets bring it into comparison when describ- 
ing the eyes of their favourite beauties. 

This ojty is strongly fortified, surrounded with walls 
and moats. There is a spacious walk all. round the 
ramparts, whence you have a fine view of the country 
and the villas with which it is decked. The population 
of the towns-people is about 18,000. The whole. of this 
state comprises but a very little bit of Italy ; it is only a 
speck, as it were, on her map. Th4 state is 312 geo* 
graphical miles in extent; its whole population is about 
143,000 ; • and there is a standing • army of , 800 men^-<~ 
The city of Lucca is a scene of any thing but idleness; 
Every body seems to have something to do.. Here are 
manufactures of woollen. cloth, linen, cotton, and ttifc, 
Raw silk is one of the products of the country; and 
the people-fcave a large trade in oil. " Fine Lucca- oil" 
is known all over the world.— -There are some large 
churches here, an ancient cathedral among -the rest. 
Tip royal palace is a very large building.-rQur inn- at 
Lucca is the Croix de Malth ; a good . bouse, and civil 
people. 

25th.— Pistoja.— -Beautiful mild weather ■ (65).— 
At this place we are out of the state of Lucca, and in 
that of Tuscany again. Pistoja has been a fine city, 
though it can hardly be said to be jw at this time. , It 
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an ancient and high wall round it, the streets are 
broad and straight; and there are some fine churches 
and other buildings ; but the place has much declined in 
its importance : there is a dulness about it which quickly 
informs you of the fact. Yet, this place is so situated, the 
neighbourhood is such, that I should think it an agreeable 
place to lire in. Pistoja stands in a plain, a£the foot 
of the Apennines, anduhe river Ombrone runs hard by. 
The population of this city is now not above 10,000. It 
is easy to perceive that the inhabitants must, at one 
time, have been much more numerous. The women of 
Pistoja are famous for their beauty. The best inn at 
Pistoja is one just without the gates, in which we 
are lodged. It is but a middling house, though the 
keeper of it is obliging to his customers.—- The whole 
of bur ride this day has been most delightful. We 
passed, in coming from Lucca, through a little 
place called Borgo Buggiano, and Pescia, a small 
episcopal town. The country part of the little state of 
Lucca, its agriculture, is quite a treat to see. This is 
not farming, according to our custom ; it is literally 
market-gardening all the way. Not an inch of ground 
seems to fc§ neglected. The fields, in most cases, are 
extremely small. The vast plain, extending from all 
around Lucca towards Pistoja, has not so much the 
appearance of a tract of country divided into farms, and 
farms ' subdivided into fields, as of one immense field 
divided into gardens, and gardens laid out in beds. The 
various kinds of corn, and other crops, are sowed on 

1$ 
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iMge*, or bed*, pi (torn twto to fimr feet wieW Aedaeattp 
tb«r ground m ploughed or dug, tad the traps are p*t fe r 
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neatness, a* ai* eqtalkd oifly bjr whe* -we tee among 
tbft garde** abotftXeiidiftu Some of opt fcilohaa gart ana 
may surpass, in thta respect, the farmsrf the people ei 
Imjcca ^Jwt we Uavc nothing properly oafled /armtajr 
that is at all to be eofttpefed watfe the jeektauhtfre beta 
displayed. The e&et of this eaedleB* quhivaiio* i* 
jk»t there. *S4carae)y aa iestance of Wwe or anything 
tikQ pajkchioas* in * crop; and eve*y crop that is ajbava 
grannd shown that it has wanted nothing that the art of 
toisfeg it, and industry la the artkt, could bestow. Ewery 
6tld, or plot of ground, is hemmed with a row«rf vines; 
the vinea being supported by trees, or, aa mast of 4eeaa 
here are, in the espalier form. Though this is catted m 
ptein, as compared with the neighbouring mountain** 
the had is not all flat: in some spots it isewfieientfy 
laity to be thpawn into the form of shelves or tejraoos, 
winch, as I before aoticed, is dene te preserve and make 
the most ef the soil. The side of every hill is cultivated 
in this way. The shelves are mostly very narrow, about 
•m feet wide; and a row of vines stands* aling the out* 
ward edge of each shelf. The vines are pruned and trained 
with a nicety not te be rivalled. The planting ef every 
Stake, the writing, the bending, the tying, ef every branch; 
every particular the meet minute, shows that it ha* 
had its fuM share of scrupulous attention. Many of 
the fields de not measure more than $>ur or five square 



all advising om another, eaah Mag aepffately fence* 
it with vims taaioad to slate ar reeda. It would tap 
hard ta> <aa? «t*t|Mtr it be the o&Nnaga +f the gp<Mr 
theae of ftkataiaddaaa, rf Bacchus or. of Csm, that imp 
Jaase the aaost atusfraely solicited* What tta quality «f 
tfcawiaeia, I#e not know; but 1 dateaay thai sew* of 
she aaeat hecnna*t trope -of cora ia Jjie world are tfcaea 
jrtueh are gtaw&hefe. Tba sojl,, however, must ba am 
¥a§aitafn1 ate,, if it jisM no* the beat of both; and if 
ska eajayaawl. of nature's two choicest fruits in etguaf 
abundance. ba any where the right of human industry, tba 
Mariana and inpanioaf cultivators of tbaaa curnpiielli^. 
the putty Mala fielda of target, nay surely look upon if 
aa due tm ttttm. Tha people are alj bard workers, TJ»a 
aroma* work ia tka fialda aa much as the men, . They, 
assist ia die predating of the land, and in the sowing x»f 
the aaad* aa naU as ia the harvesting of the crops* 
Tha wheat, *ye, aad barley, are sowed in the most care* 
ail mapno* and cohered ia by hand. Much Indian ccp* 
is grown heje. I anetoataad, that they often get a crop 
af thia> and another of whan*, off the same ground, in one, 
; th# isJbeat being cut in June, and the Indian, 

eewad aa soon aa the other is carried. Kidney-beans, 
dwarfs andxannai*, are one of the things grown in the 
Theae,. I lake it, are grown all oyer Italy, as they 

in ftbe aoutb of France, The people eat them in, 
lav TAakjdaay bean, which they vdlfagiuolo, 
h&wfA mentioned ia the price currents with the other 
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sorts of grain, as are, also, some pease which are eaten 
in this country, called cece and pisello. — In the state of 
Lucca there is said to he a surplus population. The 
Anns are very small. The labouring classes, I am told, 
sure not well paid. The Lucchesi- are giyen to wander 
away from their own country. A large partsof the Ita- 
lians whom we see strolling, about the sheets and roads 
in England, with images, organs, and monkeys, are. from 
this part of Italy, which, fertile and beautiful as it is, 
has something sufficiently intolerable in it to send many 
of its natires into voluntary exile.— The revenue of the 
government is nearly 74,000/. English money. 
. 26th. Florence. — Delightful weather (66).— Much 
the same sort of country as what we saw- yesterday, only 
that the land is not cultivated so closely and with such 
extraordinary care. The Apennines raise their heads on 
our left throughout the whole Journey from Lucca in 
this direction. It is on the sides of these mountains,' and 
on the land that slopes up to them from the plain, that 
tfee people of Lucca and of this part of Tuscany have 
their best vineyards and plantations of olives. The best 
sheep, also, are said to be those which are fed on the 
mountains near Pi stoj a. As you approach this city, 
the system of farming is not a bit less creditable to the 
cultivators of the soil than is that of Lucca. ' The one 
is on a larger scale than the other, but there is a regu- 
larity and a richness that equally characterize both : the 
Florentine fields have the same pleasing appearances of 
fertility, though not the prettine$$ # that distinguishes 
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those of the Lucchesi. A vineyard here, when not in 
the espalier form, resembles an English orchard. But; 
this comparison is unfair ; oar orchards are unworthy of 
it, for they are objects of far inferior beauty. The high 
vines are here trained to maples, which are planted in 
rows, at Hide intervals; The branches of the tree are 
pretty closely «fut ; they are not suffered to grow more 
than seven or eight feet from the main stem. The vine- 
shoots are twisted in twos* (as represented in page 65); 
they are tied to the branches, of the tree, all cut off at 
one leDgth, four or five feet, and hang thus all round the 
tree, with their points straight downwards. 

We pass, to-day, through Prato and Campi. Th# 
former is a town of considerable size, with a population 
of 10,000 inhabitants, and is on thfi river Bisenzio. 
Campi, which is within about four miles of Florence, 
is a pretty little place, really what may be called pretty , 
when compared- with any other Italian town that I have 
seen. . I could almost believe that it were an English 
country town. It is infinitely more clean than any place 
I have seen between this and the county of Kent. 
Almost the whole of the inhabitants of Campi are em- 
ployed in the manufacturing of straw hats, that kind 
which, in England, go by the .name of " Leghorn" 
Tuscany is not the only part of Italy in which this manu- 
facture is carried on. The same sort of hats is made, 
I hear, about Bologna. But the Tuscany hats are 
allowed to be »by far the best. It is said that the annual 
profit derived by this state from its straw, manufactory 
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baa been about 16v,t0a cswamt. That k what the pre* 
fit ased fitrwmhf to be; for tbe trade i» now 
rattrely very emalL The Tuscany etraw bat is, 
it altogether, immaterial and its texture, one of the moat 
beautiful of msjwfectures. The in*entien of k bo fc mg s 
to Sign a, a place about seven miles from F&fcRSKes* 

M Tu, Signa indnstre, onor del Tosco Regno! 
" Tu U prima 3 mostrasti r io de y mi*i carat 
«■ Cfca driasaado a* teat fcst colli i! voio> 
« Dal no We aitefieio ajdjfte i $*«©-" 

So says Sigkoa Lastri, who baa invoked tbe rnma 
ia a poem called " // Cappelio di Paglit*"' or, Tki 
(Straw-Hat. .This poet is more solidly useful tban ge- 
niuses of his class are apt to be ; for he gives practical 
instructions about raising and preparing tbe material,, anal 
plaiting the straw and sewing tbe plaits together. Tbe 
straw used Is that of wheat. It is not, however, as baa 
been supposed, oa* sort of wheat only that taebat-makenr 
got the straw from. The sort commonly used is what we 
cadi wprimg wheat, which the botanists caH rrtite*m4B*ft~ 
vum, and which is bore called marzuolo* Though <ba 
Hattaa name of this wheat agrees with the English aae\ 
the botanical, it is, I understand, generally sowed herejus 
the month of December, and not in the spring. There ore 
two other sorts, both winter wheat, sowed for straw, a recT 
and a white wheat, the one called caibiffia rots*, and. 
the other cazcol* bianco* The nutruzate, h awanu y 
boa been aoymneh cultivated here lor its straw, that the. 
*dgor name for it is seme di paglia, sftaw.seed, Ta> 
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ttsadb*he«traw, the itahaas do nothing hutejepos* kW 
tkm d«*r durisg the night, aad then let it Koin the *va§ 
after which, a fumigating with sulphur gives «t tao ioqa sj 
•tea brightness of colour. 

' Wo arrived here 4h3s afternoon at -a Tory interesting 
moment. Wo are at the bote! called the Nudvm- Y&rk 
(Wew Yoifc)^ and, just as we got there, the carnages of 
the Royal Family were coming by, with the Grand 
Dv&e and his (Duchess in firfl state, followed by a long 
Iran of carriages, through a crowd of what, I should 
thintc, exhibited fhe carnival in wfficitnt perfection. 
The street in which our hotel stands forms a part of 
what is called the "corto? or courser and it seems 
that It is the custom in Italian cities to hare an estab* 
ashed eorto ; that is, some 'particular line of streets, 
through which to drive during the fashionable hours of 
tie <day, or on state occasions. Perhaps there never 
was any thing more inconsistent than the simultaneous 
appearances, upon this occasion, made by the sovereign: 
and biff subjects; the one having so much majestic dig* 
uky* and the other so much of the farcical. The equi- 
page of the Grand Du&e* the carriages, horses, liveries, 
were all really grand and princely ; every thing about it 
was of a piece. ' The foot-passengers, of all degrees, 
were standing, walking, running, huddling about, in the> 
greatest confusion, and a large part of them wearing 
masks and dresses of the most outrageously ridiculous 
m. . ft seemed as if the assemblage at some mas- 
onefajtO) te> which men and women of all degrees might 
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receive admittance, were all at once turned nto 
street, while the Grand Duke paraded along more like a 
man going to be crowned, than like a participator in such 
a fantastical exhibition. Among. those who are strangers 
to such a scene as this, there are some people so sedate 
that they would regard the sight as a mere novel ah* 
surdity ; and it does not, to be sure, exactly correspond 
with any kind of jollity known in our country. Yet, if 
there were nothing else to make one sympathise with 
these people in their carnival, there is one thing that 
ought to make us do so: there is such a display of 
thorough good humour in the thing, and to the preserv- 
ation of this, every soul seems to conspire with the ut- 
most possible heartiness. The joy and exultation of 
some of the people manifests itself in a manner perfectly 
boisterous : it is mirth worked up almost la * frenzy. 
All those of the common people that can afford it, get 
some sort of carriage to ride in, a cart, or wagon, or 
something or other on wheels. They stick up a parcel 
of large green branches of trees around the carriage; 
and, dressed themselves in ludicrous masquerade, all 
standing an end in the thing crammed full, brandishing 
boughs in the faces of other passengers whom they meet, 
they go roaring along like so many madmen. These 
people think so much of a ride during the time of the 
carnival, as I have been told, that a poor man and his 
family will half starve themselves for weeks beforehand, 
in order to have the means of gratifying their ambition 
when the time for it comes. Towards the last days of 
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the carnival, the thing naturally becomes more and 
more. what an Irishman would call intense. There are 
two or three certain days on which the Grand Duke 
takes a public part in it, and this is one of them; 

The custom-houses in this country are a considerable 
annoyance to the traveller. You must either bribe, or 
submit your effects to pretty frequent overbalings.' We 
were politely accosted by the officers of the custom-house 
as we entered the state of Lucca, and here, again, 1 at 
the gate of Florence, the guardians of public revenue 
awaited our approach. They never insist on searching 
the. luggage of English travellers, when we are prepared 
to give them something ; and the propriety of doing this 
they 4 iuggest to you in an insinuative but not offensive 
manner.. It does i not seem to be forbidden to them to 
receive fn^ acknowledgment for their forbearance. The 
transaction takes place in the open street or on the high 
read. The man at the Florence gate remonstrated with 
meat the smallness of our offering, and civilly remarked. 
" E piceola cosa y Signore" But when I added just as 
much again, he looked on the: sum -total in his hand 
and graciously expressed his satisfaction : ." Ah, cosiva- 

bene." 

27 th.— Cloudy day, withirainat night (61).— I do 
not like to say that I am disappointed on seeing 
Florence. Yet, after all we have read and heard 
about Florence, it would be impossible to come to the 
right of this .place without great expectations. As we 
were getting within the environs of the city, the view was 
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certainly very gratifying; The ejOei*si?s*rid: fertile plant 
along which our read lay; the sine of the city, the gran* 
dew of it a* promised to the eye from a distance, its 
churches, and particularly the magnificent dome elite 
eatbedral; the Apeaeine mminftins, with their sleep 
aides dressed in vineyards and eliw^f laataiion*, and hf 
their immense height making every thing leek little 
beneath them: one jnue£ he very fiastidiejia, to be ame* 
to find any thing wanting in such a landscape ae this is. 
Neverthekse, the auburbe of Ffceotnxc*, the eejfcwaad 
parts of the city, are deficient in om beeMy with wfeich 
I expected to see them durtingaisbed, I had heard that 
tbif place waa not en compact* that the bouses were not 
ao far all tfy'Qwn m a k*ap f ae in other cities* € 
peeled to see grand er ,gay buildings, in great nt 
gtomding atdiataneea apart ail leand.tbe ontajde e£ the 
e%; to see thepejadiee ei a city extending, in all di+ 
pactions, towards the sennas of ceiutr y li&, and grad«a#y 
Joaing itself amongst gardens, and vineyards, and groves 
eintirea, and fields ef corn. My ittnexaiy is so gie wing 
ilftits description <of Florence, that k has reeonme to da* 
vends of AntoaTO, who says, that if the scattered 
palaces of this place were brought together within en* 
flinU, two Romt* would net eqnal it : 

Se dentro a on mar, sotto an medeamo nome, 
Futierrseeefti i tuoi pslagfi «par*i 9 
JT <m u\ stria* da pamgtfar dee J&pe*, 

This description weald induce one to leek ont for sense* 
thtng te be surprised nt indeed, Fiormci, however, 



k closely encompassed with a high wall ; and though 
bese p*fa&i spurti may he numerous, we certainly 
did not see a memUous number of them on our road 

?8*A,-<»Vefy ooW dear Wind (45).— We safer much 
from the cold to-day, k is really severe. The moun- 
tains, at* short distance off, are now covered with snows, 
•which is seen from Florence. The winters a* Fi** 
M»oe have generally a good deal of this cold 'wind in 
then*. 

We. go thisttDrftkig.to see the Gallery of Fine Art*. 

There- was so witch to see, that we could only take a 

were glimpse of the whole. On our way, we passed 

4fcgragfc a targe open place called Piazza del Chan 

,jh*M,whieh lactase by the Gallery, and in which stands 

the old paJaoe sailed Palazzo-Veechio, hailt in 1699, 

and formerly the dwelling-place ef the sorareigns of this 

'State* The Pktzxa has some gigantic statues in It, by 

MifeBSJ* Asw£fcO and other artists. Among the test 

jsajiCeJkbratedjeohBsal group by Giovanni di Bolo^- 

»4, rspfetenttng e> Reman striding over the body of the 

Sabine father whose daughter he is carrying off. This is 

a surprisingly beautiful thing. The Gallery contains one 

of the finest collections of paintings in the world ; and 

.there an* enough of them to give one entertain m ent 

without end, Hera, also, among a vast quantity of 

•culptiro both eaeieat and modern, is the far-famed 

Feavs <**' Met&cL The Venus stoops a little; bat sap- 

peeing bar to he standing erect, she is, I believe, a trite 
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more than fire English feet in height. We were struck, 
tin first entering the Gallery, with some antique busts, 
supposed to be those of some of the Roman emperors and 
their wires. These busts are most admirable. One of 
them represents a chubby-cheeked little boy: it is so like 
life, that you might stand all day long wondering at and 
admiring it The Venus de 9 Medici was discovered, 
they say, somewhere near Rome. Her distinguishing 
name " de 9 Medici," of the Medici, was given to this 
statue on account of its having belonged to the family 
of that name, who conferred it on the public. The 
statue was broken in many pieces when found; some 
parts of it were entirely lost, and have been supplied, as 
well as they could be, by the hands of modern art. The 
attitude of this figure is graceful beyond any thing ; its 
symmetry, and the singular combination of beauty and 
simplicity that there is in it, account to you, on the first 
glance, for all that has been said of the " Venus de 9 
M$dici" TTiere is no such thing as justly describing 
the fine things that we have seen to-day. The mind 
that would know what they are like, must be present with 
the eye to see them. Art has here brought fiction so 
near upon the verge of reality, that the line between 
them is too nice to be drawn by words. You must either 
fall far short of the truth, or go far beyond its limits: 
what you say must be too feeble to give any idea of what 
is, or it must be so strong as to represent what is impos- 
sible: you must be contented to fail in attempting to 
make peopletimagine how nearly pieces of stone may 
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resemble living things ; or, you must be " .a traveller* 
in good earnest, and tell them that you have seen marble 

that was alive. 

? 
March. 

lr$&-- Very cold wind (46). — The Arno runs through 
Florence just as it does through Pisa. The river 
divides about one-third part of the city from the rest of 
it Here, as at Pisa, they have a ." Lung 9 Arno" a 
fine broad drive or promenade, extending throughout the 
city on both sides of the river. 

This day is really what we call bitter cold. But it 
is not cold enough to keep the enjoyers of the carnival 
at home. The whole length of the north side of the 
Lung 9 Arno has been crowded for several hours during 
the day. Great numbers of country people in the throng. 
The people from the country are all nicely dressed, very 
much like those that we saw at Pisa. Most of the 
women wear round straw hats with bows of ribbons, or 
broad-brimmed beaver hats with black feathers in them* 
The beaver hat is not at all becoming, and has a mascu- 
line appearance; it puts one in mind of the Welsh 
women. The country women almost all wear pearl neck- 
laces, and enormous ear-rings studded with pearls. 
These ornaments are a great matter of pride with the 
Tuscan peasantry. It is customary with the country 
men, when they get married, to make their brides a pre* 
sent of a necklace and ear-rings of pearl. The pearls are, 
generally of inferior quality ; but the quantity of them, 
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%or» by one' woman k so great, tint tile whole sc* often 
easts feom twelve to fifteen English pound*.— -The people 
here do not appear to us so good-looking ass those we saw 
about Genoa. Some of the country girls, however, are 
very handsome, and we noticed more pretty faces in pass- 
ing through Cam *i than we have seen any where else 
at one time. . The women of due counter have seldom 
that delicacy of form for which so many of our country 
women are admired. The little hand, with taper fingers, 
£Hd knuckles hardly to be seen ; the small round wrist, 
from which the arm imperceptibly swell* in soft eoni** 
liuatibn to the elbow ; this kind of charm, which is found 
javen among those who do hard work in England, does 
not belong to the women of Tuscany. Their figures am 
much more sturdy than elegant. But, they are beautiful 
nevertheless* They hatfe fine brown complexions, glossy 
Mack hair parted over clear foreheads, and large eyes 
which ore as mild in their expression as they are dark in 
their oolour. 

. I have never been among a people so ettfeWy an the 
Italians. They are now in the foil enjoyment of die 
tiaraival; but you hear no brawling, see no drunkenness 
in the streets, and it would seem that nothing of this kand 
. is to be witnessed here. 

2a£~-Coid and lain (60> 

3ni^-Sdll disagreeable cold weather (50).— This is 
the last day of the camieaL This evening there is a 
saasqnerade ball at the pergola, the principal theatre in 
rfcOBMrcayso lrhkh people .of all classes go. 
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4M«— Very fine day, but oWlly (60).— Oo to a* 
Fizsole. This fe a very ancient place, a place of 
great consequence during tbe times of the RofnaW; 
now hardly mew than a mem village. Jt is oat of 
the object* of cariosity in the neighbourhood of EllH 
letice* and it situated on aa immense mountain of da 
A?eaaine», at about three miles without the walk of 
this city. Oar carriage could go only two*tMitii of 
Ike load, the pest of the Way being so steep that wi 
had to walk it* From Fiesoxe you have a splendid 
View of Fxqrbvgjs aad the surrounding mountains, aad 
she plain beneath them. At the place where the carriage 
has to stop, there is a church, and, just by, an oW conr 
▼eat, formerly inhabited by monies of the order of 8t 
Dominick. A little further up is a place called La 
Jfcccta, also formerly atnonastefy, and built by MjcjIel 
Avenge* At/i mw hundred yards"fcigjher you come to 
FiasoLE, whsta there is aa old catheorai, built abort 
eight hundred years agoL FibsO£e isjaot quite on the 
moat elevatea part of the mountain; put thewitfdinf 
load still leads you on; and you come toWother habitat 
tioa of austere\life, a convent now occupied by eotfte 
Franciscan Friara. The mountain of Fiesoie afiorda a 
beautiful prospect in every Way. When you ase upon i% 
ka gardens and vineyards, its olive-trees,, its country 
houses, are delightful objects on near approach; aad 
the height of the mountain' gives, you such a view over 
Florence, and of all -the charming scenery that Sur- 
rounds it, as is- 1 should think, hardly to be e3/ual)*d,any 
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where eke in the world. To look at it from a distance, 
too, Fiesole is the finest object in the neighbourhood. 
The whole of the mountain's side, consisting of steep 
fields or gardens, or land in the terrace shape, is richly 
cultivated. The old church, San Romolo, stands in a 
most .conspicuous situation, and the lofty tower, which 
seems, at a distance, to raise its head among the regions 
pf the blue sky, surmounts all, and gives a finish to this 
rare landscape. .Beautiful as the neighbourhood of 
Florence .now is, we do not, of course, at this time, 
see it in any thing like its brightest array. But, what 
must it pot be in two months hence? To witness the 
present, and not to anticipate something, at least, of the 
future, is to be more unmoved to imagine than the sight 
of such fine scenery will allow. 

. 5th. — Cold cloudy day, with intervals of sunshine 
(51).~The weather is now such as we had no idea of the 
Florentines having to bear. It is a searching, snowy 
cold. Florence, I hear, is both cold in winter and 
tot in summer. I should suppose that the sun must 
have great effect here, on account of the situation of the 
city ; for it is, in great part, encircled by the mountains, 
and there is so much high land around it, that, if we 
may use so ugly an expression in speaking of a place 
with so little ugliness about it, Florence may be said 
to stand in a hole. 

6th. — Fair ; but a cold wind (55)* 

7/ h. — Fine day; warmer (61). 
. 8rt.— Cloudy day ; rain at night (52)* 
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9M.— Warm and fair <57).— The Grand Duke has a 
easdna at about a mile and a half out of the city. 
There is a fine eountry house, with green fields and tim- 
ber and shrubberies about it. The evergreen oak (quer- 
eus ilex) growB here in perfection ; it seems to abound ia 
Italy : there are a few oaks of this kind standing in a 
meadow at the cascina, the finest I have ever seen. 
Plenty of pheasants running about at this place ; and to 
kill one of these, within the royal preserve, is a crime, 
and punished with sending to the galleys. 

The practice of begging in the street is almost entirely 
prohibited here.' Excepting only in the case of the blind, 
whose misfortune is regarded with peculiar respect, no one 
is allowed to beg. Vagrants from foreign states, and those 
who cannot give good account of their way of life, are 
obliged to quit 'this place as soon as they are discovered 
by the police. For the relief of native paupers there is 
a large poor-house, which was formerly a convent, and 
was converted by Buonaparte to its present use. In 
this house, which will contain several thousands, the poor 
are lodged, fed, and clothed, put to work and taught 
trades, and made to manufacture cloth, shoes, carpets, 
and other things. 

10th. — Fine morning, with rain at night (56). A 
horse-race takes place to-day in the large field at the 
Duke's cascina. Most of the horses are belonging to 
English gentlemen staying at Florence. N. B. Dragoons 
drawn up as sentries, one about every hundred yards, 
alongside of the race-ground, and a captain or lieutenant 

6 
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tif the troop gattoppiag ever H av if a fatthr Wete abtfut 
to begun These gentry ace here tot keep* order 1* The> 
dmgoone and die home* somewhat sesesstte these winch 
ear own dear country is blessed witft die hunting t* 
maintain ; only that they are nothing: tito so< big and so 
Jat as our** 

. 1 lift*— Very fine (60).— To-day we haw* a specimen; 
stf the tme Italian shy. An Englishman* said to has 
friend at Florence, that when he approached Engsandi 
on leaving Italy, the sky appeared to him to come wearer 
to the earth, It was a very just observation ;: it really 
does seem as if the sky were further off horn this part 
ef the world than it is from- the part we belong tew It is 
aet merely the absence of. the clouds and the? smoke, 
which intercept, earth and sky for many days im an 
English year ; there is a clearness, a rarity in this atmo- 
sphere, which we seldom know in oar fairest seaeoas* 

]&{&•—- Beautiful day (61). * 

• 13*&.— Cloudy, but mild (57). The house* in this 
place a*e high ; the streets, excepting only a 4bw> are 
dieproportionably? narrow, and most of them are winding; 
This, I take it, may be said of all Italian towns, com« 
paring them with -the towns in England. Here,, also, are 
those strong iron bars te the windows of the grmmd-ftdfors 
which we disliked in Pisa. The upper windows have* 
Venetian blinds to them. A stoppejfcup window i* Jfcest 
times the gayest feature in a dwelling.; you' majt eftem 
he; deceived by the appearance ef a window half} open, 
the figure of a man or woman lookiag, through the gtoty 
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a art or a monkey skfc&g on 1 tiie sill* a bird hung out fir* > 

aeage, or something or other intended to relieve the eye, i 

aid created by-lie brash of a* ibgen$o(ts : house-painiter. j 

The paving of die streets is good: and: remarkable. There* 

are as side^ walks for foot-passengers; butt the whole' j 

sfreet is paired with one stratum- of flag-stones, which' ! 

makes die carriages ron very smoothly and with 1 Iktle* 

floiie* There is none- of the confusion and helter-skelter 

of Paris, much less of the distracting mcket and rumble 

ofLoadoQ^--Theinarket of Flor/EWCb is well supplied, 

but it is a dirty place. 

I4&.-~Mild spring weather, clouds: and sunshine bf 
turns (60). 

15*/L— Beatatiful day, warnvand sunny (65). Floors 
are now abundant, of all tiie following kind*: anemone, 
polyanthus) Uly of the vatley, mignonette, douBle 
violet, hyacinth, cfove, ranunculus, carnation, iris, 
joruptH, narcissus, tulip. The Florentines have a great 1 
fondness- for flowers. Florencb, Firenge, as they call* 
i^ was formerly called Fiorensfa y and that name is stop*' 
posed to have Been derived from fiore, flower; for the 
sailVrf the neighbourhood, it seems, has ever been cele- 
bated asr rich in- lowers. The people here show some-' 
taste in their way in making a nosegay ; an ordinary 
compliment to strangers is ttf present them with a little 
tamdful of flowers, the stalks being tied to a bk of wood 
or a; redd ; and a large nosegay is< the central ornament 

Dhis <*oi*rry i» #rided into dizurhmidislretti), over ' 

g2 
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each of which presides a civil magistrate called the o;on« 
faloniere, a sort of major. In cities and towns there, 
is a governor and a police*. The police. does not consist 
of jensdarmes, as in France ; those who belong to it are 
dressed like gentlemen or common people, being of all 
ranks in society. There is nothing about them by which 
they may be recognised in public. The genteel part of 
the tiling is said to be kept up merely for the purpose of 
spying. One woald hardly imagine what spies can be 
wanted for among such people as these. — Tbe standing 
army of Tuscany consists of about 5000 men ; one great 
use, the main one perhaps, of these soldiers, is to defend 
the coast from the approach of smugglers. 

16*&.-— Very wet day (58).— The Italians are early 
risers. They throw all their windows open as soon as 
they get up, even when the weather is chilly, and gene- 
rally leave them up throughout the day. Tbe women do 
not go out of doors so much, as with us ; but they, have a 
habit of taking the air at the windows, out of which they 
are everlastingly showing their faces. 
. The manner of the Tuscans in addressing one another, 
particularly that of superiors to inferiors, is very praise- 
worthy. You may do any thing with them by means of 
fair words. There are some appearances of servility. 
But these people resent a want of consideration for their 
feelings on the part of those that are above them, and 
they do not scruple to express indignation at it. Ser- 
vants are obsequious to their masters, but masters are 
extremely gentle in their way of giving commands. The 
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uneasy posterity of an English aristocrat's bow is a sort 
of thing that those people would not choose to have to 
study upon all occasions. They hare a particular disgust 
for those whom they call the superbly the haughty, 
whatever may be the rank or riches of such persons* 

17* A.— Fine morning: rainy afternoon (60).— The 
most palpable fault in morals here is one of great im- 
portance. The women cannot be said to be good mother*. 
It may be a question which, the wife or the husband; is 
originally the most to blame. But no : there can be no 
such question in the case ; nothing, surely, ought to be 
offered in excuse for a mother who abandons her own 
child. This, I am sorry to see, is what the ladies here 
do ; the ladies ; that is to say, women of any class who 
are rich enough to be able to put their children out to 
nurse. A gentleman in Florence assures me that few 
women take the trouble to rear their own children among 
those who can afford to pay for its being done by others. 
A lady's nursing her own child makes her an exception 
among mothers, and to procure mercenary aid is the general 
rule of maternal conduct. • The new-born infant is some- 
times sent away to a peasant's cottage, sometimes the 
hireling is brought to live under the same roof with the 
mother. The wet-nurse (as it is called) is known by sin 
uniform in dress, which distinguishes the office she 
holds; she wears an uncommonly fine sash round her 
waist, and a lot of ribbons, of various showy colours, 
is fastened on with bows to ber shoulders, whence they 
hang down behind to a great length, like so many 



ttowmr* Awfli .a rfWUi-bwtd, Jacking it* <&mm hekm 
(gaudy as a ship pa a. gala-day when oawy.-fiag is flying. 
This putsjne in mind ofascenewhichlbeajriianEagbsfa 
{jeweller say )ie wutoeaiediotbehoveLof a French «aeuntoy 
labourer* The Frenchman* vtile, who bad a vevy ye*£ 
dcfarutherself, was guokliug the babe of a poteen of higher 
.order* while, her.own child was teiagisucUed by a. goat! 
,3&han the young peasant cried, its soother sent the *lder 
chttdr** out, saying, " Alhz, aUez dene, cherchar ia 
(biche" (Gq, go, along and fetch the nanny-goat); and then 
.the children <oame back lugging, and pushing the .goat into 
,tbe Aurserj. One would think that .Rousas* v's appeal 
r to the hearts of mothers ougljt to hare produced jnose 
fifbet than it has* What an incomparable writer ;he ia! 
( but^evex so original and so efoquent, in all && philoso- 
phical disquisitions, as when he js the advocate of /Mp» 
Jess babies. See Taifsillp, an Italian poet of (the 
ffctaentb oratory, whe wrote a liUle tractin<phyme eaUed 
tidk Media, which .was tranafeUed into English. some .yesfts 
Ago .by Mr, Roscoe, under the title of The Nurse. It 
ja a. little work. of great merit.. The author {deads jritfi 
Jbis countrywomen for the sate of itheir children* add 
tfjnontfrates against those things <oalled M pe**," auoh 
/as parrots, puppies, kittens, wpnkey*, ead>mice, -whwk, 
iwanstrous as it >may seem, ftp Jadiea used to entertain 
+u{thek bosopts to the exclusion of their < own ofiepring* 

,I8M.— JSeaiutiful day (65>— The budaof thepearMuees 
^ar^cw b w* ting, ami the tf^ 
r— WaHt; to i8e/toyw4ro{o. It is (about a mil* awl a 



out of Jlfciaate, to the south, on Che side of timet*} 
aearfy opposite to Aesofe. Hvttosguardo means -beau* 
Ififid view, ami the place deserves its name. Under 
mis name is ^included the whole neighbourhood of <m 
MB, up which ate several < steep and binding roads lead* . 
lag from the gates of the city. The extent and variety 
of tiie views* from this height gradually increase as yxm 
attend <the MU? at last, when you get to the top, and 
look.about you Jirom a terrace, you see w&y it was*nHed 
* SeUajgwrndeJ 9 Yen see ail Floj*bxce, all the pan 
lace* and country houses for miles around it, the snowy 
Apennines at irem -fifteen to thirty miles off, and «D 
dew&4he plain through which runs the Arna, 'thecal 
if Anno, <whioh, >for miles and miles towards £4&a, »** 
tract of land corned with vines aad command bespcm* 
Idad afl oyer with white houses, h ere rand ithare a > clump 
ofiaemrmaktog a Tillage, as an English grass-plot is wetii 
daisies. BeMosgvardo almost aiaak FittoU. The jot* 
mm iscbut a *righ hill, and the latter is a high mountain* 
But J?te*ol* u included in the we w from Bellosguardo? 
«nti I<should hardly fenow whioh of them to choose if I 
one going to-buBd a house on one of them. The olivo 
itf «ot grown much onttfce level $ but all over the 'Ugh 
land tins tree indices a great show round Iftofeneo* 
Srergroena fa abundance, particularly the ilex, the bay* 
tree, and thejcypress. To admire the-cjtyof FLaa»woa 
<as>it 4 e som s*to be admired, you must look down upon it 
tirom eome of 4be high ground in its ricinky. The bumf 
Arwe is-aoea- and airy, and there » a bit of the coantrjrfo 
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be see* both down and up the river ; but you nught lire 
in and walk through the finest streets in Florenc* fcr a 
whole year, and never feel jour high notion of the place 
justified by experience* You must consider its situation 
—•the mountains, far and near, that overtop its building!, 
the river that divides the city, and the rich vale it fiowg 
into beneath; the olives and vines, the gardens and 
orchards that dress every elevated spot : look over the 
city at some distance from it, as we did this morning, 
have the whole of it, and all that encompasses it, in your 
eye at one time, and you will confess that the capital of 
the Florentines is what they call it— la bella, the beau- 
tiful. An Englishman with whom I went to Bettor 
guardo to-day told me that an acquaintance of .his from 
London, in whose company he had once taken the same 
walk, did not like the scenery of this country comparing 
it with that of England. The cockney discovered a lack 
of woods, live hedges and hedge-rows, and green. fields; 
Such lack there certainly k here ; and our common, idea 
of the rural in England is, indeed, very different from 
any thing to be seen here. Our country is a green one ; it 
is not for nothing that we have so many showers of rain 
and that the sun with us is. so shy ; verdure is the charac- 
teristic in our rural picturesque. A meadow, a thatched 
cottage, and a coppice : here are the components of an in- 
teresting landscape in England, though the greater part of 
it consists of mere grass and leaves. Our. landscapes axe 
full of softness : here, on the contrary, a sort of hardness 
appears. Rough stone walls, instead of hedges, cans* 
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much of the difference. There is not so much foliage, 
in general, as with us; and the leaves of the evergreens, 
to which class a large part of the trees in Italy belongs 
are never so delicate as that of the deciduous. The dive* 
tree, which inhabitants of southern climates admire so 
much, is an evergreen ; but its leaf has always a;great 
deal of the grey (the glaucus) in it Then there are the 
vineyards : and who would not admire these ? But some 
of us say that they are too artificial, that every vine is 
forced to grow in a particular way, and that the vine* 
yards, unlike our woods, are monotonous txrth in shape 
and in hue. Can we, however, venture to bring any 
thing we have in contrast with the olive and the vine, 
without apprehending the pity of those who possess these 
two? Can we see these flourish, and not congratulate 
the. Italians on their glorious sun, every ray of which 
seems to assure them that both ease and plenty are their 
birthrights? There are beauties on the face of England 
which we cannot help marking the absence, of here, and 
nature has given her land the advantage of producing 
things which are solid objects of envy to other nations ; 
but, what greater triumph could an Italian desire from 
the comparison, than that of being told that ours is a 
country on which nature has not bestowed the olive and 
the vine ! 

I9tk. — Delightful warm day (68) : at eleven o'clock 
at night (60). Perfectly clear sky, and the air like that 
of summer.— This is a holyday, the feast of St. Joseph. 
All the shone are shut, and the citizens at church, or 

o5 
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,iwa£ting*faeut tfc&8treet».~I ate * large congragstavi 

.this aaonifog initneefonreh called SaMU / €r9ce t ^tmag 

,to & sermon* Bl» style of address of the preaches here 

- » each, as mast excite attention* fhey haw fYeqn isidy 

< an odd *iag*fang«ort af cadence. They are constantly 

goingfrom high to low ia the pitching of 'tbe voice, and 

vary 'their emphasis -reiy orach. The discosarse i&deh'- 

vend with jgreat earnestness. -It u equally load mad 

^ejwa«.tfd ;/and tihere k o i»peK3iu»ion of the vQiee from 

-the waDs . of ' thase Jorge -open ehniehos, which 'gives it a 

clamorous effect, and would make an auditor at a.ht^e 

distance oft faecy that the sermon were a qoejcre^ The 

, action is decidedly strong ; tons somewhat extm?ngant 

S* a preacher* Bat it is always well corresponding with 

<the sseaaiag e£the\ words ; and it is by noTmearauneasy, 

i rather the isoatuary. This sort of preaching is mere 

lakqueot than what we hear in our churches. The priests 

(bare: atter -all extempore, or, at least,: they have nothing 

onfthe fway of note to speak from* 

ft*&«-Saine weather (87). The nighte, as well as 
$he days, are new warm : nothing chilly ia the air 
towards evening.~<-The royal palace, where the Orand 
Odkemides, in F&omnce, k called Ptdc&po PiMi. 
lite exterior is to niuuleraed, the bailding is so dull said 
strong, and its windows are so barricaded withiiren, that 
^yeuAVofthl take k for a prison. The inside is of a very 
tfwemnt character^ Its saloons are magnificent : 'beaif- 
4ff)lBy*patftted ceilings; &>oraofrighly-^)0$8hederiaj8lich<; 
tablet of -aoatMc, with little hits of marble A of diferent 



#bfaqaiiQ kigewoatfy « w«hud together .is to {nodose -to 
t*£eot of 4i tpainting; gik jtainscets, and door-cases *f 
tpoiphyty and marble; tfurni tore and bangingB of damaflk 
sand svtiife. la a snip pf apartments ihiisidecorated, tlpse 
as aL celebrated, collection «f paintings, among which itt» 
4he*wo .beat of Raphaels Madonna*. Ma Dwm 
i(wy lady) is .the name given jto all the ptctujas t of the 
Vkgia Mary with theinfont Christ There-ai* a© many 
itfQQma.pjdptiags.of thus one subject, that they have been 
jdkfitagnished iroa<each other by some surname. That, 
*be Madonna della JSoggiola of Raphael* so called 
4bto>:tbe chair .in which the Virgin is sitting; and4hp 
Madonna of another artist, which has the amrname 0/ 
rffoi &0QP, supposed <to have been given to the picture 
(because the painter said U for a sack of corn. 

%Lftst.~~Saa>e weaker (68). 
, 23«d.^Ck«d7 <te).— The tulip- tree, w^ch flouriabep 
Jaere, is naw coming into leaf. The grass is green $ ane! 
*ke 170, and wheat and. clover are growing up fast* 

JW*4,~-Fairand warm .(64).— Many fiae churches in 
JFusubkcs* The principal oaee are, jSaafa Maria dri 
Mans (the cathedral), &uif a Grece., £an Lorenzo* Santo 
JSpwitQ, Sou Marco, Santa Maria Maddakncu Que 
.of then*, Santa Maria ,Navetla y i* that wbjch Bocca.c- 
«m* has celebrated in hie account o£-the plague a£ 
fkMona. Stmda Crone contains both the monument* 
and Alios of jnany femes* men; the remains of Micro*. 
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are deposited here. The persecution of Galilxi by 
the Church is generally supposed to have been as severe 
as his scientific discoveries were important. But from 
tfc» account which he himself gives of the .treatment he 
met with, we may wonder how it should have, been so 
much talked of. The church of San Lorenzo is very an- 
cient; and adjoining it is a large chapel, octangular in 
form, and surmounted by a cupola. This is called Cap- 
fella de' Medici, the chape} of the Medici ; and in the 
chapel are most splendid tombs of some of the members 
of that family. It is more than two hundred years since 
the, Cappella de' Medici was begun. The place is in a 
great litter now, as there are workmen employed in it; 
and there is a scaffold now standing for the painter who 
is embellishing the ceiling by means of his art. This 
chapel will, when finished, be truly magnificent ; it is so, 
indeed, already. The sums of money expended on such a 
thing must be immense. The most costly marbles are 
the least costly of the materials employed. Here are 
incrustations of calcedonius, jasper, agate, and other 
precious stones, wrought in the finest manner possible.— 
The Cathedral stands nearly in the centre of the city* 
Just by it stand a tower and a baptistery. These are all 
marble; that is to say, on the outside. The size of the 
cathedral is very great. It is, in proportion to its size, 
the least decorated, on the inside, of any church we have 
seen in Italy. The dome of this building is much larger 
than that of our St Paul's. It is said to be equal in its 
diameter to the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, only that 
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this is an octagon, and St. Peter's is circular. The 
tower, or belfry, is square; it is nearly a hundred yards 
in. height, and is the most elegant and light-looking 
thing- that can be conceived. There is a mixtifee of 
white, red, and black marble in these buildings, which 
gives them a peculiar effect. At the baptistery there are 
some bronze doors, on the exterior of which are figures 
in relief, representing various incidents of history from 
the Scriptures. These doors are objects of great interest, 
as it was said of them by Michel Anoelo that their 
beauty made them worthy to be the gates of Paradise* 
25th. — Showers and sunshine at intervals: hard rain 
at night (63).— -This a great holyday, Lady-day. High 
mass was performed with great pomp, this morning, at 
the church of Santa Annunziata. The royal family all 
went there and • returned in full procession. While they 
were in church, the royal family sat under a canopy, or 
tent rather, open on the side facing the altar. The four 
corners of the tent were guarded by four officers in regi- 
mentals, with broad-swords drawn and plumed cocked* 
hats on their heads. There were a good many soldiers 
in the church, who kept their heads covered all the while. 
The ceremony was a mixture of the sacred and the mili- 
tary. It was what is called a military mass* • There 
were the priests chanting at the altar ; and the soldiers, 
who bore their arms, grounded them when they knelt, the 
butts of their muskets making a great rattle' against the 
stone floor of the church. It did not look well to see the 
soldiers all keeping their -heads covered. They could hot, 
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ctin suoba ffaee, 3>&saM 4o .be oo rifely / aslant, indeed, 
. Ike chnftb fcad bean, basiegpd* Ameng tke musiosaiis 
Atae were sereral ored-coettd pei&wattra, aad Aweiblew 
;*ru*Jipetsend katdfimis^!idifebtook:fthelQndaat;p«Btsltt 
rtbe eoneert. IBhe JbUyite of war prevailed arer tbe «e- 
dapiHG sound* of pence >; it seemed, as if tbe raatiical eons 
( af MftV <w*ie putting the ehoir of St. Cecilia to a.coca- 
pfeterout. 

. JPeacbHreea and plum-t*ee* are boot in blossom. Tbe 
Ag+tretsam budding. .Broad-beans and ihoBsenheans in 
b lo ss om . Pleaty of lettnoes, radishes, onions, eauls- 
itovei*, ;and team* other vegetables, «aw in : tbe market. 
. :»fk~*ain and shine ;by turns (64,).—Vvj mild 
j»l>riog-Ufaa wasjtUec. There is a /air now going am in 
RhOfe&HCR, t wbteh lasts three days* Bb constats of 
Almost every thing excepting livetttoek. & is a snaoh 
4qq» sober and q«iet affair than sogb a tbing witb us jar; 
«afebar a fwrtet jkban a fair. 

- ffl4h.~~Vi&t# 6m day (65).— One very useful produo- 
jfenef tbesoU of this country is a sovtdf teed, arcana, 
wbish theyjha*e ben?,, and witfch gro*s afao in : the 
warmer patfs of France. It is used in naeHtraimng, 
M wbitjb U dees 4K> mocb that the people would .hardly 
Jtaow how to manage without it. -The Italians. make a 
Jattioe^votk fence of it, jvbieh U exoeodiagly neat and 
4teU .adapted jfer>gardens:; and the aairiag Aat it.cauaes, 
<b«tb of timber And labour, must be *«*/ gseat* Sjnjs 
( pia*t isthe )**»!*& trfqawr, and the vulgar name for it 



Jsjparte&in rtu> country; ncft *bo?e once i* ten or fifteen 
-£•*»,. The Attn*** tg*ow it, however, from o&ats 
{(ftrhiob they-flatt^ceA* or uowoli), and by thjs.iaedeof 
•pqpftgAtifig it a plantation is easily obtained. Tb;e 
■<*toma must tare .been used ta just ithe same way that 
afois «t this day *t«r since the earliest time* ; P&tjur 
«epeakao£th* anotdbasbeiAg applied to the vioe-traia- 
•iaginAisrtfisne. This was, no. doubt, the. material *£h 
j which £ha shepherds made. their musical instrument, the 
<*aismmts agrestky or Pandean~pipe, ao frequently men- 
itiooed by the ancient poets; but I do not see that the 
jfihephef da of this day have any such instrument ; and 
with the same tube through which their forefathers ane 
4aid to hare breathed their rustic notes, the refined ma- 
darns iinhale the :f umee of tobacco. A bit of the «mnq, 
.stuck into an eaitheaware bowl, makes the cammea 
iMb&xo-pip* of the country. 

, 0eVA»*-Y**y fin* (65).— Some say that this •prifigis 
.ttAar (backward for .this part of Italy. 

.The 'Florentines boast some .fine libraries, and soma 
adcstific institutions. The roost curious tbiag that thejr 
(hare in the literary way is what k called VAccademim 
4tetla Cru$oa. There can be ne more than a certain 
further df persons admitted as members of this instttui- 
(tJoiL Them ate, I think, about twenty-five in alL 'it 
£• a little junto composed of such learned men sa are 
wappeaed to be the moat .eminently qualified to pcesemr, 
fcytthefr decisions, the purity of the Italian language* 
flfce .society ha* existed for a great many peaon and 
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a dictionary which ii remarkable for its bulk, and called 
Delia Crusca, ha* emanated from this source* The 
words delta crusca mean of bran, crusca being the 
Italian for bran ; and these academicians hare conferred 
on their own society the title of Delia Crusca, meaning 
thereby, in a figurative sense, that they separate the 
bran from the flour, and so refine the language. No- 
thing is considered as pure Italian that is hot to be found 
in their long list of well-bolted parts of speech, called 
" Vocabolario della Crusca" which is supposed to 
contain every farinaceous particle of the language. I 
will not pretend to judge how far the influence of such 
a notion is beneficial or pernicious. But there can be 
• no doubt, that over-scrupulously criticising and refining 
grammarians have done not a little mischief wherever 
they have had their way. Witness the French. They, 
too, have their " Academie ;" and they excel all the 
world in the study of phraseology. Their language, 
consequently, has got to be formal beyond every other, 
comparatively poor, and replete with bombast • And 
how inferior is the language of Italy at this day, to what 
it was four hundred, or even three or two hundred years 
ago 1 The chamber in which the Academy hold their 
meetings, and which we saw to-day, is a sight really 
amusing. In the centre of a long, table clothed in 
green there is a little urn, with some black and some 
white beans, which are used to ballot the pros and cons 
of the cruscan doctors, when a word is proposed to be 
admitted in their vocabulary. All the furniture of the 
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apartment is made typical; as far as possible, of the 
business of bolting. Around the walls are hung little 
frames containing quaint allegorical pictures; the insignia 
of those who are, or who have been, members of the 
Academy. Over the mantle-piece is the miniature of a 
dressing-machine. The chairs are made in imitation of 
a Florentine baker's basket turned bottom-side uppermost ; 
and the back of the chair is precisely a wooden corn- 
scoop, the handle of this being stuck into the seat, and 
the shovelling end to lean against. 

29**.— Vlfery wet day (60). 

30* A.— Wet morning and fair afternoon (60).— Tus- 
cany produces very good wine. Its price is, of course, 
according to its quality. The common wine, which we 
should not think worthy of the name of tome at aU, is 
exceedingly cheap; cheaper than our public-house beer 
in England. Much of this is hard; but the labouring 
people here, like: the cider drinkers in England, do not 
regard sweetness as necessary to their beverage. The 
best wines are chianti, aliatico, vin santo, and tnonte- 
pulciano. Montepulciano is the name of a mountainous 
neighbourhood in Tuscany, about fifty miles south of 
Florence, and the wine is so called after this spot, where 
the vines that produce it are grown. Redi says that 
the Montepulciano is the king of wines. It is a very 
fine wine; something like Burgundy. But it has its 
peculiar flavour, as every kind of wine has. How are 
we to account for the innumerable varieties of flavour, 
which, are so many charms to the palate in wine ? It is 
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ofrmrts, «ltofptheE, *kat rainani tWa'S im itdcrnen*/ 
4bere mae 4btrty or iartydifierant parte of ithie state, the 
ean*yetds*e£ whioh produce tines having as many drft- 
eaten* taafcta. Is it ike tail the* ; ar.ie it not, qaadiap% 
Aha* ike vines, in/the d ife f cn tspota, base been originally 
awepagsjted from seed, .as with .our goosebetvies im 
fEaglajHH IfedUsmzt is .what may be called the test 
•ordinary wjoeabout Filooenjce ; tfoaZtafsco is delight* 
fidly awees; the :tds sanfo is a *euy awe sort of aasaM 
Madeira. The colour of some of *he red wine here is 
most beautiful. It is not red, in fact, at alt; it 3s a 
doesppurpk, clear* and banring.as many shades of hue 
as there-are lights V> hol&the glaas4n* This is what i we 
mwr tee in /pejrJenftsan in the -wine thai is brought:** 
^England. We eall red wine the " purple jnioe of <th* 
•gape; " that is, when we talk as potts do, about things 
thrt ace ttooi good :to be eome-ftUahla. Thesayinglhas 
Msily found its (way into our Jaafuage : .not s*. easily 4te 
genuine "pwpJejMice "into our mouths. JMo<drinkt«a* 
Jteeo wholesome and agreeable ^th^roodem^ strong 
iwi&e that ptqpie bare in the oounttiesof the vine. Xbi* 
it was, the wy juice of the grans, nduch £*&!» was 
re#*inending't0 Timothy, "for ,hii stomaeh's safe 
imd/or his irtfirmitie*" 

31fSl^Stendjr sab alL4ty(p7). 

J*sti— E^y nwriiag; aad noete<rafds«wentag^(fi^. 
jliiail«tofmio-^8^ 9 and^imder:atiBight. 
£nd-~Wetmosmijg $ rbnt it.t^earfl/upin thejnftiiiauon 
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4«^-Take a walk One afternoon to Jfehl' Ofk** 
j(&lbre*gso*fr JUH). This is -about as kr fion thewraBs 
&f;thacjgy:as BeUasgmtriUaSi and is ea the same rang* 
jof ASgh land. On jftfoat' 0ft»er* there is a convent, 
mesv inhabited by setae irian, thrifty and gentfoiiaalyt- 
daokkig jnan, who ate ail dressed in 'long wfcwe 
sjnwne .and old- fashioned hats with broad looped bife&ft 
3Che *QBt*m& ie .a aery large house* with a ^burea ef 
wme aise attached to it. There is a large garden and 
^otohard,: with olives and viaea. It is a delightful, tean- 
«piH spot, from a little knoll of ground, planted wiflk 
•oypiess-rtwes, J;he friars have 'pne of the finest *iaws off 

^^^ • 

J*xc*rbncz and the neigfabonrliood* The place k by 
•no means so much beautifed as it might be. Its ink** 
*Utasss«le not sewn to lake much pains with it, aJxrogn 
they have, I uadersjUmd, tthe*means hit doing so. What 
twotdd some rich Englishmen -nettgire for a situation 
Oka thtttof Ifoac' Oiweto! 

fcrrf*— {Fine warm day 464),— Theie exists in #le- 
and in the ether tewns-of thisetate, a charitable 
aastxtasion* which, if it wen every whete known, would 
tore $rai*» proaounaed and rfalestinge invoked upon i 
ly fife^jr tongue in Christendom. Itisa confraternity^ 
4^persaas eeeaposiog adbkh are called « I FratiddU 
Hbseriomdia^" or, IRee Mmtheufkoadof Merey. The 
^taingispne of anon interest, that I wish Ioouldgivea 
ds&Jvaora* ,af it *o all the people of England. 1. saw 
Bomatfeu^ef twe/Jnro&.at Pjssa -: ibuftihef* I hare t been 
quite .dMsgfctejt by jrehat a coaatrjmma ef mine has isH 
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me about them. They are numerous in all the Tuscan 
cities. They render the same assistance to people of all 
religions. Persons of all degrees may belong to the 
Brotherhood; the present Grand Duke is one of them; 
and Leopold I. is said to have put on the dress, and 
taken his part in the active duties, of this incomparable 
association. When any thing occurs to call for their 
united aid, a large bell tolls, and a man or a boy, attired 
in their peculiar dress, goes through the streets ringing a 
bell, to call all together. The call is imperative : no mat- 
ter what the brother may be about, he must, if he be 
bodily able, instantly obey it. The garb of the Brother- 
hood is most striking, not to say somewhat frightful even. 
If you knew beforehand the pious nature of their occu- 
pation, you could not help being a good deal startled at 
the first eight of them when in the pursuit of it. They 
are covered all over, from head to foot, with a coarse 
and jet-black linen staff. A large broad-brimmed hat, 
which is put on only when the weather is inclement, 
generally hangs over the shoulder, and a black rosary is 
tied to the girdle, or carried in the hand. You see their 
feet only; and there are two small peep-holes for the 
.eyes. This prevents any individual from being recog- 
nised ; and, consequently, allows no ostentation, or gra- 
tification of vanity. When on duty, they never speak 
but in a low* voice, so that nobody knows the person by 
his tongue. I shall never forget the mirth I gave rise to 
in an excellent friend of mine one day at Pisa, when I 
went to open our door at the knock of one of these gen- 
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tiemen. Some of the Brotherhood are constantly going 
about to collect money for the poor. - They always go 
wjutt dress. Our visitor came quite unexpectedly, and 
we had not happened to see such a person before. The 
instant the door was opened, I was sainted by the rat- 
tling of coppers in a small charity -box, which the sable 
Brother thrust up close to my face. I could not, at the 
moment, resist the impulse of apprehension; and my 
friend, who saw me jump back in amazement, had to 
come forward before he could know the cause of it, the 
tall black figure and the glaring eyes of this spirit of. 
grace, whom I had almost concluded to be a goblin 
damned. I copy the following passage from a most inter- 
esting historical description of the Brotherhood, of which 
my English informant is the writer.—" Those who con- 
" tend that we excel our forefathers in humanity and' 
" charity, will be surprised to hear that the Cotnpagttia 
" delta Misericordia, the most conspicuous, even in the 
*' present day, for those virtues, has existed for nearly 
" six hundred years within the walls of Florence. It 
« was established in 1240 ; and its origin was extremely 
" curious. At that period of the Republic, when the 
" citizens were acquiring immense profits from the ma* 
u uufacture of woollen cloth, the city-porters were nume- 
" rous, and usually took their stand round the church of 
" the Baptistery, near the cathedral. In fact, for the 
u most part they lived there ; and during the intervals 
u of work, they ate their meals and drank their wine, or 
played at various games, either on the Piazza, or in 
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* the shade meted Car tbdir acedmtnoderieto. On* 
1* among' theat, Piero di Lnca Bors% a»old and de~ 

* vot* man, wae hiajhly scandalised at* the cweftng and 
* ' ftftreamg of hit eompaaianej IShesssare, tfs thcitf eldeiv 
«M* proposed that lie *ho should hereafter take Gosti* 
?'er the Virgin * name in wain, should be mulcted to the 
'< amount of a> ctazia (throe farthiage) ; and that the 
"said erozaa chduJd be dropped tfueagb a small hok» 
«Hnto a certain box, so that an end< might be put to 
« such tain and sinful. coavereatioB. To shia the partem 
w agreed, and the diffiouhy ef conquering a bad habit 
" caused the box tt> be well nigh filled! Pisro then. 
" lesainded them that, for the benefit of their soaky 
« the contents - of the box ought to be employed in* 
" nets of charity,- aad made* the following proposal.. 
<f Let us r said he, purchase with par* of this money 
'* «* litters, to serve for the six divisions of the city/ 
« and let us t* fonts attend with them, Thus we" 
a shott be in readiness to carry to their houses, or to* 
"' the hospital, all those who may he taken with sad-' 

* den illness, or who fall from a scaffolding, or other** 
" is tee he grievously injuted in- our streets, and stand? 

* in need of their fellow-creatures' assistance ; and* 
'< -we wiHaiso tarry to the churches the bodies of smh' 

* as may fall down dead, or be slain, or be drowned*' 
"fand let us agree that for each several journey, of' 
'f thm sort the porter is to receive a giuko (six-' 
" peace) from the boa. Vhsrnet only net with appro- 
bation bat eadbie£vidsal< teek an oath te obmrre* it. • 
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« 'Eheir labous* began, and {^pursued them wlUr *e» 
" much diligence and charity (stgra theitch*onkler>tfcat> 

* wtoity mm in the tity s>es%~ej»fdattdcdr these pertersy 

* soniBtiiaM dkri^:tbem:tfaBBe:5rM4«» ft p seae s * ,.mr a* 

* sifigfe journey ; but this the eld nun**, Ptera y wont* 

* not allow,, bidding Ami pesters* their duty, cheeiftlly 
" and without bribes, and te wait for their surther ae* 
11 ward in eternity., finch was the. commencement: of 
a the Mi&ricordia" The heroic conduct o£ these Mi| 
dnmug the^psao-t*?, and the prevalence of ether maligns*** 
dfcerdem in Fletaace, ha* been; lumajfcabte; and it is 
siagnlar also that: tihey themselves* always facing; defttir 
iffks atost appalling? farms, haver very seldom been among 
the victhxie of infection. Kings^ and'emperora, and' popes, 
ham endeavoured to establish the same* load of. thing nor 
other countries. Buonaparte wanted to' Haw k h» 

* 

Paris. But it appease that ttettf* plant! is Ike. the 
pfcosnut ; and that, first rooted in the set! ef this spot, sndi 
have alone, it i* not fa be propagated, or catfnot be made 
to flourish, in that of other countries. In what l e ra e a car 
the Muericardki is held by everybody here, may bet 
easily hnagiaed. A body of men, whose conduct etthsnioa 
sash an example of indefatigable pessevesaaue, such m 
emtaterested and< affecting' constancy in the most pious* 
parsuk, oannot fail te enjoy a hind of glory aa rare aw 
is the virtue of which it is the reward. Thus* says ther 
writer I have been, quoting, in concluding hit' detail, 
" there ate* no .anniversary, dinners, no- toasts and sen-* 
" timenta with * ttaeettaeA three/ no biasing accounts 
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u in'the newspapers of their activity, heroism, and cha- 
" rity. All goes on quietly, modestlf. The brothers 
" know how much they an beloved, and are content 
" without a display of their influence. Every mark of 
" respect is, however, paid to them: the military present 
" arms, and .individuals take off their hats, whenever 
" they pass along the streets." 

4th. — Showers (59).— The Tuscans have one breed 
among. their horses that deserves notice. They have a 
sort of carriage-horse that is very good. It is of mid- 
dling size, stout, handsomely shapd, entirely black, and 
with mane and tail left flowing at full length. A pretty 
active little horse in harness. I know a gentleman here 
who has two choice horses of this breed, and he tells me 
that the pair cost him not more than about thirty-seven 
guineas of out money. . » 

This list of prices, of various articles in Florence, 
is a copy from one made, and with great attention to 
correctness,, ty an Englishman resident here.. The list 
was made out in the year 1826, for the special informa- 
tion of friends in England. But prices here have varied 
so little, that this list applies equally well to the present 
year. I am assured so by the person to whom I am 
obliged for it He is a housekeeper himself, and happens 
to be about as well informed on such matters as it is 
possible to be. 

Bread, Common, per lb. ....... • 1$J. 

Do. Good, do lfrf. . 

Do. Best, do..... ]£& .. 
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BSHflFf ptf ID* ->«.«rrtt.» .*.•«*«• . 4^ tf. 

Mutton,. do. •.........«,.,.».. 5tf. 

Veal,do. 5J<*.: 

Lamb, do,,, •»•„... •••••»•••• 4Jrf." 

Pork,do ....,.♦ -.♦ 4£rf. 

Hams (cured), do. *••..**.**••• 1 10§</. 

Cheese, Best do Vtydl 

Do. Parmesan do. • .%.......... 14)4?. . 

Butter, Kitchen do 10$<f. 

Do. Best do.. .. . ,,«. I4d. 

Oil (Olive), per «uart Hrf. 

Vinegar, do ., 2|tf. 

Fish, per lb. # „ 7£*. to llrf. 

Milk, per. quart • . • • • 2£<f. 

Cream, per lb. ..... . ..... . . , ..... . 9rf. 

Tea, Green,do.. . %# . Vs. l£ct 

Do. Black, do. .............. .5$. Ad. 

Coffee,do I«. 9£<f. 

Sugar, Raw, do. • ........ trf. 

Do. Common Loaf do. ••••....• 8d. 

Do. Refined, do. 10£<i. 

Do. Superfine, do. •.•••••••••• I2d. 

Rice, do. . . . '. , 2|cf. 

Salt, do/.'...'. 9 2d. 

Macaroni, Vermicelli, &c. do. . • . 3ftf. 

Eggs, per dozen dd. 

Best last year's, commoa red wine, 

per bottle Ad. 

Best new do, do ..«•••• 1 \d. 

H 



tub »»&»€£« 

Do* Mould*. 4o.«.« ♦ ..*• 4|A 

&*p, CominoD, do.. *••*..*♦%.* 7fA 

Thirties {small), each .* . 2*. 

Do* ( 1 aige) ,da, , • , • » • • • * 4* 

Capons,, large, do. «* 2*. 34. to 3*. 

P«Uets,.dQ 6f£to7icL 

0ud*,dp 18d.tel3J<L 

Pa wild, do.. 12d.*>13£<L 

Pigeons, dp, 6frf. *8<1 

W*odcopk«, dp lid. to 16|<*. 

Snipes, do 5jd.l»84. 

Widgeons* &&to9& 

Larks, do 2<f. 

Haras, do.- -....•,. • J*. IOcL to 3s. 9tf. 

JVtu* and vegetables, one with another in their re- 
spective seasons, may he* said to cost only about 
one-fourth of the London price. Potatoes are the 
dearest in proportion, they being, for the best, 
31bs* for 2d. 

Wood, per load of 210 cubic feet, 1 L 2s. 6d. 
Faggots, per hundred •••••••••• 2s. Aa\ 

Charcoal, per' 100 lbs. •••••••• 2s. 8<£. 

Wa%bipg and ironing, as follow*': 

SM*a \ ;... %&. 

JDo. nigttfc * •*.» »»«««•••««•••»•• *gwk 

Cleats « • f<*. 

Wafctcaats «....1*£ 
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Pantaloons „ .»....*. 2<f. 

Pairs of stockings \ 

Handkerchitfc . . 1 

JV^^ >perdo*en 5£o\ 

%»lt**apkiiis. . • J . . . . . 
Gowns, plain „„. •*•*»• **.«. 5£<i. to Sd. 
Do. dress .»,„.„, *IW. to 13$u\ . 

Petticoats 2d. 

Table-elotba, small *.. 1^ 

Do. largo 3d. . 

Pair of sheets, large . . • Ad% 

N. B. Washing wtlAow* ironing does not cost, mate 
than one-third of the above. 

Servants' wages (with food and wine) as follows ♦ 
Woman cook, per annum ....51. 6s. Sd. 
Man do. (not professional) # . . . 16/. 
House-maid •••• ........ 4/. 

* 

Clever man-servant ••...••».•••.• 1 6/. 
Coachman. . . . . . . * . . . 16/. . 

Wearing apparel costs, owing to journeyman's wage* 
being lower, somewhat less than in England. 

• 

Hire of a carriage and pair of horses, including 
coachman, per day, 10*. — for two hours, 4s. 

House*rent : unfurnished house, tax-free, and con- 
taining from 6 to 8 rooms, with kitchen, 10/* to \%l; 
and 21 /. per annum, according to situation aid 
other circumstance*. . 

2h 
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Rent of a house furnished, with 
Furniture good but not elegants T . 

Two bed-rooms ••••••••••••#' '* 

One servants' bed-room • • • • f about 100£ 

One dining-room •••••••••• ( per annum: 

Two parlours •••••••••••• I 

And kitchen •••••••••«•••••' 

* 

5t A.— Very fine day (64). — The people go about the 
streets at night in bands, during Lent, singing the 
Miserere. 

. 6M.— Somewhat overcast (61).— The painters and 
sculptors, the painters more particularly, hare had not a 
little to do in recommending the doctrines of Christianity 
in Catholic countries, and in representing the awful 
prospects of a future state. In some of the recesses of 
the churches here there are paintings on the walls, in 
which the joys of heaven and the tortures of hell are con- 
trasted in such a way as to make the contemplator 
tremble to think of the alternative. " When we go 
amongst heathens/' said a Catholic priest to me, " we 
do not preach them a long story that they cannot com- 
" prehend, as your Missionaries do. We stick up a f 
" picture of the most agreeable imagery on one side, and 
" another of the most terrific opposite to it. The pointed . 
" finger directs the eye, and the eye, in an instant, learns ' 
" more than a volume of sermons could teach/ Few 
" words are necessary to complete the one grand. lesson. 
" We have only to say: r If you do as I bid you, you 
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" * shall go to tHis place'', if you do not, you shall 
" ' go to that place?" • 

7th — Fine morning : rain towards night (61). 

8f A.— Fine, with a little rain (62).— There is a bota- 
nical garden at Florence. I cannot judge of it; but 
it does not appear to be of any great importance. ' 

Asparagus and artichokes have been in the market for 
a fortnight past ' There are long- pod beans five or six 
inches long. While these beans are in their tender state, 
the grain about the size of large peas, the Italians eat 
them raw, and green peas likewise, in the way of dessert 
after dinner. Raw artichokes are eaten in the same 
way. Asparagus, half botkd, with oil and vinegar, is 
eaten as a salad. ' A little dish of grated cheese is always 
put on the dinner table,' and this is eaten in a manfter 
.the last; perhaps, that an Englishman 4 would think of; 
namely, in the soup. There are, however, many English 
people who have speedily become reconciled to this mix* 
tore so far, as not to like the soup so well without the 
cheese as with it. ' I 

9*A.— Some sunshine, but more rain (61).— If the 
Tuscans do not enjoy the most glorious state of liberty in 
the world, if they have not a great deal to boast and brag 
of in their political institutions, I question whether they 
be not, just at this time, infinitely better off than we are. 
You may say that their condition is precisely opposite to 
ours; but it by no means necessarily' follows that* they 
mxat be badly off. ' The government here is as despotic, 
, nominally despotic, as it can well be ; and the people are 
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octnotf* h**< Nor is it that they have, fceen degraded 
so far as to become contented in misery s it is not -a 
state of happy poverty that you see here. Tfcseany 

.appeals to bare been, for* great part of its time, a *in- 

: sjelarly blessed little spot. Inaismifaint aa it ia in the 
world, it feas many things to be g>r*ud ef m itself r die 
much that nature has dene far it, all that the country 

: has contributed to learning and art, and the numbers *f 

, famous men ef whom tab is the birth-place* The go- 
vernment* though dependant on a foreign power, deals 
eat none of its masters severities at second*ban<L The 

. vulgar notion among the people is, that their Gwmd 
Djuke can da as he Ikes with their country. They re- 
speei him as a prinoe absolute in will, and who comet 
a* hut in justice ; and there is a sort of uademtandtng 
between the two, grounded on custom and tradition, 
irhicb makes the one {eel satisfied to sender obedience, 

-and the other in knowing that he deserves it* in cases 
of injury to the subject, the Tuscana assert a right of 
having personal audience with the sovereign ; and this, 
winch the Dukes of Tuscany have given encouragement 
to, has been the cause of much of their popularity. 

10M.-~£aine weather (61)u— i-A carriage comes to-*ray 
from Pisa to take us on to Rome. We ana furnished 

.with tWa by a men whom we knew at Pisa* Qujeagree- 
tnettt is, that we (there are two of as) are to pay him 
thirty- two francs a day when m the road, and sen faejKS 
adayfot ths useof the carriage white we may be »- 
ayitungiea town, The utircer, carriage a*d Iwfrfctceef, 



altogether at oar disposal > and be is to findui with 
•awry fAiM£ in travelling, that is, to bargain and pay for 
trar board and lodging. 

llth.— Siewa.— Fair (62).— We left FlorISTO* 
this morning at sefren, and arrived here at abo*tthe*a»e 
hoar tMs ewriug.— -A: very pleasant day's ride of forty 
inles, coming through San Casciano, TaverneUe^ Bmfr. 
bermo, Pogyibenzi, and Castiglioneetto. 

San Castiano aad PoyyUonzi are, for ftorow, pJaefcs 

of considerable siae. We stopped at the latter of these 

-ta halt the horses and dine. As we were strolling about 

joat outside of this piaqe, we approached a sastall church, 

near the door e# which was ft hole, cotaonmicating, 1 

suppose, with a charity-box inside, and over the apertttife 

was the following practically charitable inscription : 

" Delhi mn dr o 41 Dio l'quto implore ; 

«* £ se hi gloria del del godsr tu ruoi r 
«f Cal oiort iaaiene e col 4fnaro oboes." 

Implore the aid of the mother of God; and if thou 
wonUst enjoy the giory of heaven, worship both with 
thy heart and with thy money. At the deor of all 
the «fcorehe& here there is a charity-be*, with " Else* 
moemaperi poveri" aims for the poor, or somethiaf to 
that offset, written over it* 

Itarferttw-amd CmstiglvmceUo are curioae little old 
pkeem The inner stand* just off the road, an the 
laaamitrf a kffl to the right; and the latter ia dovam in 
adatt. €a*tiglienceih (little castle) seeflte to he wry 
oU^ few the psjtry-deslr<^d wd^ a«e towers that «*r> 
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round it— An interesting country, so far. On leaving 
Floeekce we are amongst the riches of soil and cul- 
tivation for a little while. Then we come to moon* 
tains of pine and oak timber. The land not all good : 
some of it very shingly. Bat the country, generally, 
delightful. A good many olives; abundance of vines, 
mostly trained to maples. The greater part of our road 
was over frequent hill and dale; but few of the hills to 
he called mountains. A great many agfteable views, 
and some of them romantic. The convents, with their 
.churches, form a great part . of the scenery; You can- 
.not but know a convent when yon see it It is always 
.upon, or very nigh to, . some good land ; situated on the 
•tip, or at the side, of some elevated spot. The sice of 
the 4 welling is large, and its shape, though Uncommonly 
plain, yet peculiar; and it always stands amidst trees, 
with rows or clumps of cypress- trees about it. The 
cypress, though it is proverbially fatal, has ndt always 
the look of that mourning of which it is the emblem. 
Much . the contrary. It makes nothing look gay or 
.showy ; but it is a very great ornament to the convents. • 
• -. Siena, once a city of much greater size, now contains 
. a population of about 19 or 20,000, souls. It is situated 
on a great eminence, on the top of a large mountain, 
which is supposed to have been formerly a volcano. \ The 
situation has given this place much celebrity/ The air 
here is said to be very cool in summer, and great .num- 
bers of gentlefolks come here to spend the summer season. 
The sides of the vast mound on which the city stands, are 
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i cultivated ia the best way. The olive and vine flourish 
here, and beautify the place greatly. The streets of die 
'city are narrow and crooked, and the booses (like all the 
town-houses of Italy) high oat of proportion. "• There k 
a fine gothic cathedral here, which is much talked of by 
travellers. It is the first thing of the kind we have seen 
in this country ; I mean, the first really gothic church. 
'And how much more beautiful and venerable, how mncji 
more elegant/ are such churches, as the gothic; churches 
in' France, and our English cathedrals, than any thing 
else in the world ! The cathedral here, inside' and out- 
side, is all encrusted with black and white marble. : The 
building, however, is not finished, according to its ori- 
ginal plan ; and this is the case with the greater part of * 
the fine Italian churches. / ' '• • 

'•" At this place it is that the Italian language is said to 
be spoken in its greatest purity. Here, I suppose, the 
academicians delta Crusca have had most influence. 
But while they may have made the people make use of 
the most proper words, they have not established the most 
sonorous style tof uttering them. * The Italian is empha- 
tically called the lingua Toscana, the Tuscan language. 
Yet I have liked this language least when I have heard 
it spoken by- the people of this country. ' I find none of 
that sweetness that I expected . The pronunciation of the 
Florentines is very bad. It must be a hard mouth, to be 
sure, that'could make so smooth a language sound harsh- 
ly.' > But there is that in the pronunciation of the people 
of Tuscany which disappoints you. Their manner of ad- 

h5 
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etftparW to eriiat 70a wowU eapeot. Timet U aieaHe- 
jeav a Uttiamm in ite eojead* which take* aw*? ftm 
le e p a rt fork. 

* },2lk— Rjcoasi.— Ve<y freand warn (67}«~*CaDaa 
.Aaoaajh Momtanori, Bumwowimtfh Xoirinkn^ £m 
<frmefi>e^I > 94ww*.'~R,if:<Nk&i i* bat a e*ta»i)oa> 
luiiMMi, %■*! fR JffftTiifriV ftiMMigii imi iimfrh NnthAnir tn InilwOr 
ae taetep at well » place* exeef*iag the*oajr te had 
tone done % good dey'e work- Wn stopped soa»*tijfee.t» 
.felt »t Bmmcanmmto, a very sejAJl, old, fortified, or at 
bast highly waflkeeVia place* Tbe peapfeaJl from fab* 
jpajghboerijig ooaatry met eem* to the mm (this being 
fitanAftjn)* They appeared to ha aery <ter**t< Tkhii a 
low and unhealthy spot, with a seat d| freeay btftdpaa; 
jmri about it. To-day -a rid*, fe the meat part, wee aver 
• very ttfty, though singabr eouatry : the la*d pea^aad 
lying- h» natty hewry bilk* 0* heaps «rf earth; far they 
amae the look of being tiuowa up with. * sjbfftei. A ejejt 
af brick eautl*, ef a bkieb colear- The high epate eae 
white, aad beiag continually waahai away iaJa thai aat? 
laps. Seme of the fend ia miserably bad, net gzowjfcg a 
Made of gsass, or a weed. What fc*8i fcigk set*** a* X 
die sains, woeld not let it jeaeaia there ; and tea- dellt 
eaaratobenone the better, fbi? what warn doiwa to Ibem. 
Hook* of stavreling Kttl* aheep, in» some plaaee* iwMejriai 
by abapaaaJa and shepheadesaea («a 4rc<H&ajt*) we* 
eeeae to paeseageia am beg* in agiy piatwra*. indeed !-*« 
*&e ate aaaaa ptigrims. to-day. They, like ae, a#a gQiqf 
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i,:fc»fa» tharjeda time for ah* gmai-eewoMnidi^f 
•Stater. They ail w«» ma oiUfcia tippet «ro«f*#wrtlte 
AwM«, a«res* hanging at their breach, a&o> they waft 
withmb^ staff wilk a cross <m the top of it; and«w» 
a* tava* inches from the top of the staff there is ft cvoot 

I, which k to hang their bottle of water on.—* 
seen en the top of Santa F%ent f a\ 
feftjht Aponwsw mountain' te eur left. 
>> IBbeniw w«w at Buoneanvento to-day we daw* all 
the- amatry people who had come te church earring 
aav*y wish then?, as they went home, olive-branches> e? 
saaait cr oas ta made of rough pieces of wood, wkh Mttfe 
was imagi ifr of &krist attached to* the bough or erosav 
1m«** had been, blessed, and given tb the people by the 
A» Holy* Week approaches, it is the practice foi 
tag* forth into all parts of the neighbouring 
esuntey to. ears* the crept. Small crosses, also, ate 
given to the farmers, many of whom we saw to-day waH^ 
hag through their, crops of standing corn, each with a 
geeeV handle- of crosses wider his arm, and sticking one/ 
of titan- «p every here and there in each corn-field. 
. 13tf&«- -A«QTJA-FENDfiWTE.^-*AwindyaBddondyday 
(6e^~-¥b this place through Retdicofani and Pontecen* 
Jaft0. On leaving- Ricttrn this morning, we immediately 
begat* to ascend the first* of a string of long biHa, the 
l ejgfr ost point of which £r Radicofam. There is nothing' 
hat apoorlMe-wHJage-at Madtcofimi. The- name be* 
boa* to the mountain, which is very high, and the top of 
it, -on wfcieh there is an ancient castle and f ortificati o n* 
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now falling into rain, may be Men from a great distance. 
Radicofaniy the ascent and descent of which make, to- 
gether, about eleven or twelve miles, is the moat desolate 
mouptain. I.have ever seen. It. i& almost altogether un- 
cultivated, and the land very poor. Large stone** He 
about, which, they say, have been thrown up by volcanic 
eruptions. , This mountain is now frequently vkited with 
quakiogs. The view from the top of Radicofani, along 
with the scenery immediately around, gives one a 
mixed idea of grandeur and dreariness. Immense pieces 
of loose broken, rock lie in all directions on the surface of 
the ground ; and the land ail around has the appearance 
of having been torn out of its natural shape by some arti- 
ficial force. You might imagine this spot the scene of 
action of Milton's battle between the spirits. of heaven 
and. hell, in which the contending parties are represented 
handling mountains as missiles, and throwing them at 
one another's heads as boys do stones. ■'.-': t ■ ' » 
j. At Radicofani is the last station of police, and of the 
custom-house for Tuscany. • Soon after leaving Radico- 
fani, we came into the Roman territory, and. then, at a 
short distance further on, had to stop at Pontecentino, 
which is no town, but only, the place at which, the pope's 

custom-house officers and policemen begin to <have to do 

• 

with you. Acqua- Pendente, where we put up for to- 
night, is romantically situated, and looks very, well at a 
distance. It is a small town, and, apparently,! getting 
smaller daily. This place is, called Acqua^P indent e % fjom 
i|s standing on the brink of a precipice of rock, at the foot 
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of which there it a torrent of water ; so that the towm 
does, as it were; overhang the water. I have never seem 
so aasty a place as Acqua^Pendtnte. The greater ^part 
of the" houses*appear to he very old, and the streets are 
narrow and crooked. * The place is miserable, filthy, most 
gloomy in the impression it makes upon you. I cannot 
help supposing that there is some horrid epidemic prevail* 
iflg> to give all the people the one' wretched look that 
•their faces wear. Perhaps this may he partly fancy, and 
their faces may express less sadness than belongs to my 
reflections. * However, if there be any joy here, lam 
at a loss to imagine from what it can arise. The 
people look poverty-stricken; they are, too, extremely 
negligent 1 and dirty in their dress; and the habit of 
being thus, makes them appear still worse off than they 
are. '•- There is one . thing about the women which is 
the worst of all : they have large spots on their heads that 
are quite. bare, and the hair that has not fallen' off has 
evidently, less pains bestowed upon it than what an En- 
glish carter would bestow on the tails of his team. ' But 
we: expected to be a little horrified on this road ; the 
country is noted for its want of comfort and its filth. 
The inns on this road have not much accommodation in 
them. ; Even at Siena/ where we put up at the best 
inn, it was a dirty place, and we were not well attended 
to, though the people were not uncivil. There is, too, 
along here, an absolute scarcity of food*; a serious thing- 
for travellers. . We arrived at Acqua-Penderite at an * 
early hour to-day ; and the soup, with which they intro* 



ifeced as It ctmdirmcr, wee, to he care, aw* moat nibwmw- 
amble- meet el greasy ho* wsner that ceekfr team wane 
made. There was ne danger of Ha ofcndirig mcfmcasae 
tf thevcy* had not forbidden- <* taste* the otrwt te 
jim is Jaw* other inns* of aeecenoVraJeeetfcthafcwe 
hefes* been obliged to pat up with, end acre there is 
4ae£aaoi any eei*. Thagcoabd floor cenaieiaef the 
xiefe «r caft-hoeee-aAfV thai stance for the horses, the h 
ef whw&apaetiaenH wfarceamssracates, through a daar* 
«ay 9 with the upper pact of the house, that the tamt. tee 
occupy, which ate juss.otoc the .stable and opening Jest 
the kitchen, are aot ventilated in the moat delightM 
manner. There, in an. old man who dam all: the cooking* 
Excepting the difference of sex, he pats main need of 
&ame Leonard*, in Gil Bias. HeweamaaeldB%hlHmp* 
and look* pompons in> hte occupation^ I stood by and sea? 
htm poapare the repast of seme hungry gentmmon frees 
England, who stopped to. bait here m*day. The meat 
knelf» the nay in. which he handled it, and the peace in 
which the act of cookery was going on> were eaoltof 
tfanmeahree enough tn cay avannt to the stoutest appetite* 
"What, good hnaieac, would come English heusewiees, 
aemaofthe wm»e£ English lahosners crea, thmkef seen 
a. place, ae thae ? Them is an elderly lady of my acquaint* 
sjaae* a Suffolk fanner's widow* who would, 1 deheiiecev 
he, fairiy ktikd by it. She. is sarong in health, hut moat; 
ftstidiocaly e2saa» «nen for an Enrich woman ; an*} an 
answer for her fife in this hoamvmr a few daysy weukl 
peeitarejy he a fcs# sneeua inaflsance. 



~ Star? e** mm* 9*mmk .hoar different tbo cendstwa of 

tfce/eajafr g«y- i& bote &om what it is with no. I as* 

4to* iwfteMntly fraieHed in our own United Kiag&uri to 

ha-aH* to floHipoie all parte of it wkh thk oooatry ; and 

.nefhapa the worn** io 4eJue farts of Scotland, and Hose 

aslttfead* may eajey H0C more, if not loss of heamt 

in this wopld, the* these Italians do. I am speaking, <tf 

oo i yin^ iof fafaurmg people. The whole personal appear- 

aj^ofilfe waiting wesson here, dewtee/.thek' baring to 

fte^taakftlajrge/pejrtae^of the^^ Their 

orwatongicffw am wore grave tkaa these of the men ; it 

js, am expression of halptttejitt^ Thef 

do not Men a* if they wore ttoerfitl ia adirenity ; iheif 

Inotoi are* lather pajnieUy patient There ie a hardiness 

abotitthein that ie any- thing bat agseeable, heaanse the* 

d* not, afrtha aam* time, seem e^aal to. the trialsrtnatfe* 

qme ft* The woman who waits upon us (a ma*d o/ «if 

w&K as we ceil it) k an instance. One weald tfatak, to 

see he*, that hope bad nearer shed one ray of encourage- 

«ant for fee? hi thia life, aad iht expmssion of ber Jha* 

ta*ee4o bat a iseital; of Imuran case*, The poor tfciagifr 

sahjaet to ft*. I saw ber this evening wih oao of them 

jpcm her. She- we* in sftrong cenvnkiono, and kept orf 

•ajttag, OA Pia/ & Signer*! (€>h God ! Oh Lord I) 

Viet, io a few annates afterwaed* she was o» faor legs 

again, and went of whh tottering steps* to* make oat t>edsa,> 

These was only time for her f&goup staisafbr a load of 

bed^tottwg* Dewj* ehe/eafra with it on bar sfceeJde*, 
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'trudging along as if nothing more than common had been 
the matter With tier ; and one of the 'sheets happening to 
fall off her shoulder on the stone'steps, she exclaimed, in 
a voice of revived strength, Ah, diavolo ! (Ah, the devil!) 
' 14th. Viterbo. — A beautiful clear day (64). Be- 
tween Acqua- Pendente and this place we came through 
San Lorenzo, Bolsena, and Monte-Fiascone. > 
« ' This has been by far our most pleasant day's ride from 
Florekce. San-Lorenzo-nuovo (new Saint Lawrence) 
is not a great way from A cqua- Pendente, and the land 
lying between these two is fertile. The former is a small 
place, just on the summit of a hill, at which the' traveller's 
eye is suddenly struck with a new and extensive view, 
that of the beautiful lake of Bolsena. •' We had to make 
a long descent towards the lake, to the edge of which our 
road brought us. Just as we came to the lake, we passed 
though the ruins of what was formerly the town of San- 
Lorenzo. These ruins, situated as they are, are ex* 
ceedingly romantic. There is a little' spot of flat land at 
the "bottom of the hill, where the ruins are ; and a slow 
stream, or soak of water from the hill, has made an un- 
healthy piece of marsh, on account of which the ancient 
town was abandoned by its inhabitants, who removed to 
the top of the hill. Here' are grottos' and caves 'made in 
thi sides of the rocks, and amongst the ruins, fine trees of 
oak and walnut, a pretty little daisy-spangled meadow, 
and a full view of the lake. This spot has been the 
choice station of banditti ; a most advantageous post for 
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them. You can hardly pate the place, without the thought 
of such people coming into your head. Our driver, how* 
ever, anticipated us ; for he had begun to talk of the 
subject some time before appearances were such as to 
give credit to hh fearful anecdotes of murder. By all 
accounts there has been many a bloody deed done among 
the ruins of the old town ; and though the road has lat- 
terly become nearly or quite free from robbers/ the 
Italians still tremble to pass by this spot at night : the 
conscientious postilion never approaches, without begin- 
ning to hope to be forgiven for his sins, saying his prayers, 
crossing his breast, and devoutly laying the lash on the 
hacks of his .horses. . ': 

< » From the ruins the road runs alongside of the lake ; 
and, at a short distance on, there is the little town of 
Bohena, just off the road to the left ; a small old place, 
; with a tower ; an inviting object for the painter. Bohena 
■is said < to stand on the site of the ancient Vohinium, 
•one of the cities of the Etrurians ; and the ancient name 
of the lake' is Lacus Vuhinus. - There are two little 
islands, in the lake, which are inhabited; and the cir- 
.cumference of this lake, a fine sheet of clear water, is 
-more than thirty miles. Monte-Fiascone stands on a 
very lofty peak : as soon as you • catch sight of the lake, 
this place is the most prominent among the objects around 
it. We coasted the lake nearly all the way from Bohena 
to Monte-Fiascone. Immediately on the borders of the 
lake are fertile fields, with corn, and some olives, and 
good vineyards. At a little distance from the water the 
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**eky high laad me* atfasannd, dressed in woods erf aet 
*ery£ft* oak timber, the sticks of whack, when the people 
wish to clear the gfoued for cultivation, axe disposed of 
<by setting thee* oa> fin. 

AfonterFwb$eon4> stack right oa the ftp ef a moond of 

jpsurely vetaftie atdttAanoe, * sort of erumbKng pen** 

Atone, is a avail oHplaee closely hemmed in with a wafl^ 

the oaly entrance* to which ace through two strong f ate*. 

mays* It is jest one ef abase Italian towns that are the 

jna»t peculiarly unlike any thiag i» England. Itefenca, 

no doubt, ha* been the principal native for building so 

«tan# towns, as there are in thi* country, on the very 

points of mountainous ground. However, there scenes 

4» have been such a propensity in the people to soar, to 

Jaaw their nestae* thcatr^ that one night alaaost aappoae 

tbejf formerly had scan other sseana, besides those ef 

their, tegs, ef aecunting and descending nigged height*; 

that they were like eagles, gifted wish wings to fly, ah 

wsett aa feet to walk. On one side of the town, ta> 

wards die lake, you look down over the lake, as 

Srma *. baloony. These m a deep and nearly perpend&» 

jtiuler pseciface, ooamiencing very near the Iowa's wall, 

and fsota the loot of then steep, a wide and gradua&y- 

sfapiag plain .sweep* &r amafe and m half down to. the 

iwergin of the lake The landscape is most delightful? 

it is one oftaabcnoly-epatsonthe fans of this beamtiftii 

.oonatry. Yeu look .saeempletel^r down upon every thing 

*a the plain, that n# one object intervenes to *Roltt& 

smother; anda^Jbaoensofar at a e^tanca,thast^e s^sb 



includes the whole at m»|I|oqi; nothing strikes you as 
gross, hut every thing is in pleasing miniature ; fields of 
various colours, trees, rows of olives, vineyards, all blended 
together like so many figures of various tints upon a 
handsome carpet — This country is very curious ta the 
naturalists,, particularly those who 4ake interest in sol- 
canic phenomena,, 

Afynte-Fiascpne is famous for the produce of a verr 
nice muscadel wine, which ia white, and much xesemhleji 
the best English perry* We; put up at a small iaa, at tip 
road's aide, to bait, and taste it. It sells for about a 
shilling the bottle ; which is dear ; but them w* tie 
travellers, and the. wine k an etyect of xuriatit&t on 
account of a fact* (said t$ be), which is aa fallows. A 
German Bishop was going this road to Rome, many 
• years ago. He, .not uotike many other bishops, was 
And of wine. And, in order to know at what places the 
wine was such as to be worthy of bis good taste, he sent 
Jus courier on a- bead, telling him that wherever, these 
W*s wine worth drinking to write up " Est" (Thaw is). 
At Motnte-FuacoMe the courier found $« wise m very 
goad, that he wrote " E$t " three times over, by way of 
adetkation, The Bishop, it is said, on csming up, so far 
vcqnnxmed his courier s opUfion of tba wioMbat be drank 
of it till be died. On the sign-board of the inn where*!* 
toayeHas atop*, the fotai reqomreadaJipa of tie ceuriw is 
*tiU.quot*d ; and on the tg*nb^fto*ft of hj*«ua*ter , who- was 
buried ia a church h*rd by, tke feitowmg droll epitajh ja 
*a$*ave4* 
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£t raorn* mmm "Est/* 

Mobtvus Est. 

f 

The people of die place were accustomed, for yean after- 
wards, to solemnise die anniversary of Ida death by 
pouring a whole cask of their wine over the grave. Hie 
wine-gr o w e r s, no doubt, regarded the prelate as a sort of 
patron saint. But the Pope has since interdicted the 
custom as being indecorous ; and what used to be offered 
as a libation over the remains of the martyr, is now an- 
nually drunk to bis memory. — Excellent vine-training at 
'Mente-Fiasame. 

- ■ WhSe we were walking about at Monte- Fiascone we 
chanced to meet a priest, of wsVam we began to make in- 
quiries. But as soon as be knew what part of the world 
we were from, he had too much to say in admiration of 
our country to tefl us much about his own. " Ah, eke 
" belpaese, chepaese stupendo quell 9 Inghil terra! eke 
" libertd! ek? Equelbuonre! • * * * Quanta 
" siete da invidiare voi altri Inglesi J" (Ah what a fine 
country,' what a prodigious country that England! What 
freedom! eh? And that good king! * * * * How 
'much are you English people to be envied !) This was 
perfectly sincere, too; for almost every soul here that 
has ever heard of England talks in just the same 'way 
about it It is not that they think themselves unhappy. 
The priest did not mean so. But they have all a notion 
of the greatness of England which is little short of ro- 
mance. They seem to suppose, that our country is under 
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the influence of some liberty-charm, of which no other 
country is even capable of enjoying the bleating. 

There is less show of live-stock between this and Flo- 
bekce than I have seen, any where before. About 
Monte-Fiascone, however, there are great droves of black 
pigs, which are fed on the acorns in the woods of oak. 
From Monte- Fiascone we came down into a large plain, 
•n the opposite side of which Viterbo was in sight, at 
about ten miles off, standing at the foot of another moun- 
tain. The plain is a great piece of poor down land, 
growing nothing but grass, and that very coarse. Hero 
were some flocks of sheep, with white long-haired goats 
amongst them. The sheep were all bad, and the goats 
all handsome. The sheep-fold here is a net, like a fisher- 
man's net, only made of stronger materials, and with 
wider meshes. The shepherds, attended by strong dogs, 
are dressed in the skins of the sheep and goats, the wool 
or hair being left on the outer side of the garment. • 

The people along here are marvellously dark in com*, 
plexion. We see many that appear to be very aged, to, 
all appearance not less than a hundred years old. They 
give you such an idea of old age as we can seldom have 
in' England. The colour of their skins is the cause of this. 



" Bat Doctor Johnson said tbere might be witches/' 

aays Peter Pindar : and I have seen two or three old- 
ladies to-day that were quite enough to justify the Doc- 
tor's admission ; they had such deeply-tanned skins, such 
atrong features, and such jet-black piercing eyes ; wear* 
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hsg too, at the women do hereabout, a white Bapkh* 
folded over the head aid hanging down behind. Jtrvs- 
kal censures the delicacy of tho women of his own. 
tie*, as a ago of degeneracy. He says that the women 
of former ages were inured to «0U> and often rougher tot 
look at than their acorn-eating husbands : 

** S<ppe horridi&r glandem ructanU marito." 

• * 

Bat the satirist must hate seen plenty such in his day 5 
of the persons of some of the present race certainly prove 
that a regeneration has since taken place, for there is 
enough of the horrid** about them to be consistent with 
the purest state of nature. I question, also; whether they 
over toiled more than they do now. Every woman is 
hard at work, spinning, knitting, or at something of a 
much more laborious kind. The acorns too, which our 
ancestors are supposed to have fed on, were, no doubt, 
all nuts. On every part of the Apennines where there 
are woods of chesnuts, that fruit is still the food of the 
labouring people. 

We felt the influence of one climate to-day, and saw 
the regions of another. Hie nightingale was twittering 
ofose by Hie road's side, while we were looking at the dis- 
tant tops of mountains now all buried in snow. 

The Black Eagle inn at Viterbo is the best house 
we have met with on this road : and that is not saying 
much for it In a dining-room, which resembles (not 
ia cleanlme&s) one of the largest English farm-house 
kfcehem, tip wails ate eorere&by the seribhltngs of. tra- 



Telle*. Thta i* the «*** in sstaa* rf the inn*, hit 
amusing to Had *haJ#oi?efcav* left hen ts4 ttam, Shere 
is not consolation enough a* the #ZaeA i£a?J# to fcam 
prevented oar comfw UhoniMg cpuskirynwa from being 
very querulous here* 

* * 

" Wm. Arnold, John Righton, Henry Colbrook : 
€t three fools for leaving English comfort for the 
** ta%e of seeing greater foolst titan themselves." 

How ISSet three JSkgliskmen ! Awl I must eoufes* that I 
a* not free from all sympathy with them. It does net 
do to think of M English comfort " here. There is m 
frankness in their confession of fvliy, which gives these 
exasperated John Bulls the credit of baring felt what 
they say. Another malcontent, but with less openness of 
heart, Tents his own spleen upon his fellows in adversity, 
and writes this anonymous commentary under the record' 
of their chagrin : " And three stilt greater fook fbr 
owning UT 

!5rA. BaCcawo.— Warm, hut overcast (83).— Just; 
as we were about to set off from Viterbo this morning, 
a crash of crockery-ware was heard. The window of 
my bed-room was open f the washand-basin, on three 
rickety legs, stood close by 7 the wind. was high, and 
blew in the window-curtain 5 and thus had occurred this* 
dire mishap. I, luckily, was too rat off to have been die 
immediate cause of it But the waiter, who, it seems,' 
was answerable for breakage, suddenly appeared before 
a>e, with arace ofmostfiteKmswmpWnt. 1 knew what 
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be would have, before he-said a word : that I should fay 
far it. He could not be made to see the fidiculoushess 
of such a demand ; it was of no use to remind him that 
I was not the ruler of the winds any more than himself. 
He swore per Bacco that it was very unjust, and, as 
there was no time to be lost in asserting his claim, he 
became less civil at every word. The altercation ended by 
my getting into the carriage to set off, when the waiter, 

• 

thumping his fist on the step, now swore (per Cristo 1) 
that we should not go till he was paid. A number of 
loitering fellows who stood around* with the waiter, land-: 
lord, and all, laid hold of the horses ; and we were fairly 
arrested. This was a little too much to be put up with. 
And the waiter's last oath, followed up by such a combi- 
nation to maintain it, showed that my personal strength 
was likely to be of as little avail as my logic. A short 
consultation was held; and we determined to see if there 
was any law to be had. A friar, who was just then 
coming along, after hearing an abstract of my case,, 
advised me to go to the governo, to the governor of the 
town. So off I posted, willingly sacrificing some time to 
have a little legal experience. The governor was a- bed ; 
but he received my statement, and that of my opponent, 
who likewise attended, from his valet. The sum in de- 
mand was so insignificant, that both the governpr and 
his messenger recominended the payment of it for 
the sake of peace. But who goes to, law without the 
i>ope of justice ? and I had come all the way for this. 
The merits of the case, therefore, having been more fully 
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considered, the waiter was. cast; and an. officer was 
dispatched with orders at once to set us free, and ft 
bring back the landlord to receive a lecture for snclrims* 
conduct in his house, As we drove * out of the town, 
leaving all at the Black Eagle as quiet as mice, we met 
the waiter, who was returning from the scene of litigation^ 
and , who passed by us not without looking knives and 
forks through the carriage? window. » 

Travellers should be on their guard here as to impo* 
sition about passports. These things are costly, when 
application has to be made to Ministers. But while you 
are on the road, though the passport has frequently to be; 
looked at, it is only at certain places that any : thing 
should be paid. The officers who examine your passport 
are shabby .military men. I mean shabby to look at 
only; for, they.. are generally well-behaved. At soma 
places, however, they exercise, a little cheatery. Two 
pauls (9d.) was demanded of us on entering the gate at 
Viterbo. ■ And this .sum I afterwards caused the soldier 
to refund, the waiter, with whom I afterwards so un- 
fortunately fell out, having told me that such taking of 
money was punishable. 

We come through Ronciglione and Monterbsi.—A 
long up-hill slope for a good distance from Viterbo. At 
the top we come in sight of Ronciglione, a pretty large 
forgo.— There are not many vines along here, they grow 
only in spots. Just round Viterbo the land is well culti- 
vated, and the vineyards appear to be good.-— Near Ron* 
ciglione is the little lake of Vice, surrounded with woods 
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**f oak sad wa1as*,~*Botwcett ViUrbo 
there k nodi base! awd Imn on otherwise barren land, 
said an abundance ef wild Aoweia, aaMngst wbieh k en* 
prisnrosew — Mmrienm k % -vary small plane, an a hil* 
round about which there k * little giseee meadow hutd, 
wHit twine fines en tike side of the, hHL From this 
plate there k a fine view of Monte Soracte, looking like 
an immense long ridge of earth thrown up in the midst -ef 
a great plain. We thought of sleeping at Moaterosi, 
the little inn being pleasantly .situated ; but the landlord, 
whose eyes lad the least fascinating squint, and whose 
manners were net more pleasing than his looks, drove as 
away; and Bacoetno'vg each a place that, ia coming 
here, we have only jumped eat of the Jryiagpan is** 
Use fire. It consists of two buildings only ; a large postV 
house and its stable* The house k in a singularly haw 
situation, ia a dell from which, at some seasons, the* 
exhalations that arise are Toy unhealthy, and cause that 
sever for which the neighbourhood of Rome k noted. 

Here we are within a very few miles of RomeJ 
within a few miles of what was ones tne capital of 
Europe ; and what do we see here that harmonises with 
the recollection? Our inn k what we might expect 
to meet with in the least civilized part of a civilised 
country. The part of the house in which tMwreUei»,ant 
a cc ommod a te d is en the first floor, where there k a long 
gallery, with a range ef btd-roonas on each aide of it, 
aod agree* dirty saloon at one end. One lazy waiter i$ 
the only person that seem* to ne doing any thing ajs 



jbrirs, and h* seems wlttagto AowotMmg. The people 
areinattentiw and indolent, sod at dirty a* pigs. 

have foe weather tID we gel towards Ron, and enter 
Has city in a thoroughly wet afternoon (S6)i 

The approach to Rene it singularly toftd of interest, 
excepting only the thought of the place you we approach- 
ing. Immediately oa getting out of the Bole in which 
Baccano ties, the caput a of the church of St. Peter's is 
teen. The land ail the way is a part of what it called 
the Campagna of Rome, which is famous for its want 
of cultrratioo, though the soil is by no means afl bad. 
The far greater part of it bears nothing bat a poor 
grass, brambles, aad high weeds. Only a few patchy 
crops of wheat and lupines. A Test deal of this land hat 
the traces of the plough on it, though it has, for many 
years, evidently been left to crop itself. There is a Hftfe 
wood-land, at about three miles from Rome, with seme 
cock-trees, some herds of grazing oxen, and flocks of 
long-legged, ugly sheep. — A part of the road is paved'.—* 
A few rains of towers aad eld houses is all, in the way of 
buildings, that yon see t31 you come within about a mik 
of the walk of the city, where there ase dwelling-houses 
aad gardens* 

At a mile from Rosne we crossed the Tiber on thft 
bridge anciently called Pom Miletus, J new Porte- 
MoUtj the road leading from which is a pact of the 
ancient Via Flaminuma, which brings you to tfce gate 
called Porta Flaminianet, or, modern!?, Port* det 

i 2 
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Popolo (the Gate of the People). Through this gat* 

you enter a fine large place, called Piazza del Popolo 

{the Place of the People). The gate, and the place it 

leads into, are such as promise .rather the perfection of 

grandeur than the ruin of it We were surprised to set 

any thing so splendid at the entrance to modern Rome. 

The Piazza, which is very large, has a fine fountain id 

.the centre of it, surmounted by an Egyptian obelisk;, the 

principal street of Rome (the Corso) runs out of the 

Piazza exactly opposite the gateway ; two other streets 

branch off, one on each side- of the Corso ; and at the 

two corners of the buildings, formed by the three 

streets, all coming to one point, there are the fronts of 

two elegant churches. We drove along the Corso to the 

Custom-house, noticing nothing more particular tfian. that 

the houses were even more high, large, solid, and heavy, 

than, any. we. had seen, before.— .The Custom-house here 

is well conducted. They give you as little trouble aa 

they can in looking at your things ; but no one gets clear 

-by bribery. 

The difficulty that we have bad to get any thing of a 
lodging for to-night is almost incredible; the city is so 
iull of people, who have come to be here at Easter: 
There is not a garret to be hired in any hotel ; though 
there are hotels in abundance, seme of which are built 
almost on purpose for the pressing occasion of Holy Week. 

17 th. — Fine and warm (69). The wind, to-day, is 
what is here called scirocco, a warm south-east wind. 
It is disagreeable, and has an enervating effect. The. 
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scirocco is always prevalent at Romfe in the warm months : 
of the year. ■ An 'Englishman, who has lived in Rome'' 
for:some years, tells me ' that' he can always feel if the' 
scirocco be blowing, even before he is out of bed of a 
morning. We noticed that there was a something very 
unpleasant in the air, as we were travelling yesterday, 
audit was this south-east wind. 

Before we set out for Rome/ We were afraid that we' 
should .have occasion to use a saying of the Italians which 
is expressive of mischance,- and in its literal sense : sono- 
stafo a >Romu, e ' non ' ho visto il Pupa — I ' went to 
Rome, and did not see the Pope. But the successor of 
Leo XIL is, however, elected; and we saw him to-day. 
assisting in a ceremony at St. Peter's. 

Well, indeed, has it ever been said, that there is no-" 
thing like experience. If I had not already been aware* 
of how little profit it is ip attempt to imagine great things 
that are to Be seen, by reading about them/ the sight*' 
that I have experienced to day, those of the Colosseum 
and- St: Peter's, must have pretty well convinced me. 
How many describers have endeavoured to excite asto- 
nishment in speaking of these things, and how much 
more astonishment does the sight of them give than all* 
that their beholders have been told of them beforehand ! 
The engraver has given us a tolerable' idea of the Colos- 
sewn ;. and this thing 3 longed to see, expecting to find' 
more to admire in it than any thing of the artificial' 
kind in Italy. I strolled out early this morning, no anti- 
quary, yet in search of great monuments of antiquity. I 



lad a* ci e aw s a r ; as aha gawks to flariMssfiai aa* 
called; but chance directed »y step* the way Isbeeiet 
baa* wMm& % and, b*J»i* I haew what* I had fat ta, 
IwasoatheTeryspot, or very near it, wheat like 
pace stood, whars Gt€E*a> need Ha hatangpe Ms 
aaaer. the Capitol an one aiia and the Galoaaeaan ea> the 
other ; and amongst triumphal etches, the xtaaa of that 
patera of the Casass, the Jagerthen prison, the Tarpoaa 
rock, dilapidated tempiea, and a fear atnggHag fast aehfte 
esteems, aoma new brought dewa ta toll ia the dost*, 
other* still standing on and with fragment* oa then? 
heads, aa if bidding defiance to all Tfrae'a pawer a* 
destiey. Many aa a§e the cantoris* passes} oace thai 
time of ancient Roma* the people confine* to tide hear 
aet bring horiad curioaiftiaa to light. On* would think 

eaaeeee* aewa* aavao^s^eov as^a> owe^^sai^M^BWBsa^res ^a^opwesaat aaaenr^Bf w^apeeise'a^^B» aa^^p a^aaai^* 

gained about thia city lobe long ago completer/ toeoched* 
There ate some workmen now employed in- hying bar** 
part of the pavement of the ancient Via Sacra, betarea* 
the Coiossetiat and the Capitol; and I saw apiece of 
handsome toetelated marble pavement? near the sanaa 
spot, which haa been d^seovesed-onry a few days*— Tbe> 
Coloeseam, ether wise catted the Amphitheatre, ia aa 
immense oral building, an tha arena reside of which the 
Romans used to exhibit their barbarous and cruel com- 
bats between* men and beasts, and massacres of home* 
beings condemned to death* Hie rows of seats, whack 
famcrly sloped from the edge of the arena, all avowed 
towards the top of tha bttildkg> are said to have con* 
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sained mo— to * hundred tfouHm d spectators. What 
fpetitatorsJ and! what Jpsetstfife* J There is enough of 
tbe: Colosseum left to attest k» original am. History 
asnuren us of the almost incredible acts of farooisy pep* 
farmed within its walls* The farther speculation woufc} 
be vein>; jet one, cannot help wishing teknow how many 
lines have been sacrificed, what measure el bleed has 
been shed, oa it* vast arena ! The siae, the whale appear** 
sac* of this thing, is truly colonaL It gives yon then 
idea, net merely of a wonderful race of men, hut yen? 
must almost suppose that thee* men were giant*. Every* 
separate pieee of the building is in character with, the 
whole of the great fabric* The squared blocks of stone 
axe. so huge, that to describe* their size would b* risking 
one's ejaacaotsr.fbr veracity. There are three tiers of 
arches, 'from the ground to the second story, aH veaadt 
the building* and everyone of these would he fit, in/ 
strength, height, and width, to be the gateway of an* 
Italian eitj. The materials are a sort of very lasting 
atone, called travertina, which is found at soufe distaneev 
off among the Apenniae mountains, and of which the* 
greater part, of the city is built, The architects, of aga 
after age have carried away a large, part of the Colon*- 
■sum, to build houses with; and Micjhkl Ave & to, witk 
more care to be? immortal himself, than to let 'his prede* 
cassors remain so> was ruthless* enough to lay spoiling 
handn oa the Colosseum* and has displayed his own art 
in pieee* ef architecture fiamed with materials that ha 
tore from tins. To prevent further dilapidation* the 
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whole place was, some time ago, consecrated by the 
Pope; so .that it is caw sacred to all hands.' A large 
crucifix is. erected in the centre of the .'arena, which the 
Romans kiss as they walk through. Here, perhaps, is 
exhibited the most-signal triumph of Christianity that is 
to be witnessed in the whole world. Here the / crbss » 
planted in the very ground that drank the blood of the' 
primitive Christians, and . the Catholics worship their' 
image of redemption in the midst of the ruins of that- 
theatre on which the Christian faith has gone through 
the most trying scenes of martyrdom. 

This evening we heard the miserere sung in St Peter's. 
The miserere, as here sung, is, I am told, the finest piece' • 
of mustc*to be heard in the. world. There were no women ' 
among .the. singers. ..But there, was .one circumstance* 
connected with the person's forming this choir, which,* 
"whatever may be its influence towards making the music 
more imposing on the people, does certainly countenance 
a good deal, of what we Protestants have to say against 
the practices of the Holy See. It may be unchristian- 
like to look on the Pope as the scarlet whore, wrong to 
say that, his doctrine is idolatrous and damnable ; but 
the miserere nX St. Peter'.s is certainly as vile an insult 
to reason, as heathen-like a clap-trap for the ear, as- 
any thing that ever was adopted by British Druid or 
priest of the Hindoos. This thing is enough to justify 
the coarsest jests; such as Swift's about the catholic r 
holy^water, which he calis the Pope's universal 
pickle* - - ..... 
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1 8 M.— Clear, but scirocco (71). 

19^.— -Fine warm day (70). — We are just returned 
from witnessing the august ceremonies of Easter Sunday 
in St; Peter's. And now, sitting down to make notes of 
what I hare seen, how am 1 to describe the sight in any 
way equal to its merit; or, if I were to do that (which 
I cannot), bow should I hope to make any body believe 
that such things really are? 

* St. Peter's, called Basilica di San Pieiro in Vati~ 
cono, is immediately attached to the Vatican, the Pope's 
pripcipal palace. • The palace stands adjoining one side 
of the church. The church stands at the top of a gentle 
ascent. There is a large piazza, or open, space in front 
of it; at the sides of which are two colonnades of semi- 
circular., form, the upper ends of which join each side 
of the church by two long galleries or cloisters. There 
is a wide space between the lower ends of the two colon* 
nades, for carriages to drive into the Piazza, In* the 
centre of the Piazza stands an Egyptian obelisk 124 
feet .high, and on each side of this, at equal distances, 
are two beautiful fountains, each spouting up water 
enough to make the stream of a small river. Take off 
the grand dome and the two minor domes of the church; 
and the cross on the obelisk, and there is nothing left that 
would have made me guess this place to be St. Peter's. 
It would not strike me to be a church at all. A palace, 
indeed, and that of the most splendid kind that can be 
conceived. As a church, it has nothing to create that 
veneration which I expected to feel on seeing it. As a 

i3 
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palace, it is so enormously magnificent (if I stay use stick 
1% words) that mo one bat an architect can have any 
notion of the thins; excepting through the medium of the 
eyes. St Peter's is 458 feet hi height, from the pare* 
meat of the church to the top of the cross; and 613 lest 
in length, from one end of the interior of the church 10 
the other. I never saw so old a building that struck nit 
as looking so very new. The stone (travertino) of which 
it is built, is of a quality that preserves its colour, indr 
the colour is light Besides which, there is no tmehe 
here to alter the colour of buildings. You night sup- 
pose, on first night of the building, that the whole 
•fit were built but a short time ago, and all at one time. 
1 have read, in the book of some traveller, a description 
of ikejilthinege of St. Peter's, and the general wretchtd 
appearance of the neighbourhood around it Traveuen 
see with very various kinds of eyes; for, the cxte- 
this, church is, to me, singularly free from any 
thing of the kind ; while the inside is as clean as a draw- 
ing-room. The insides of French churches are, indeed, 
very filthy, but the contrary is the case in Italy ; and 
St Peter's in, as might be supposed, remarkable for the 
attention bestowed upon it in this respect. 

There is not an inch square of the whole interior of 
St. Peter's that does not strike you with astonishment at 
the labour bestowed and the money laid oat to construct 
this building. _ The floor is all marble, and the ceiling if 
all glittering with gold. The walls are covered with 
Mosaic copies of some of the most celebrated pictures; 
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and tha beauty of these wmj he iauigiaed from thk»thai 
aaiae ef tha a eeaka, aw cosnideiaa ataa to iml : tha 
engtoal paiotkg^ The maiei ooluinna ere attea* 
canted with tha rastst BKrUet f .aa4 ether war* pcecktfe 
atones ; awl each, a qaantky of these ace tfiere here*ft*a$ 
it k wad thai tba> worid cannot furnish B?ataiak to 
arake aTio^^r Si. Ptiett't. la the niches, and all o*rej 
the charcb, aiaheaiatifiri pieces of sculpture, and colossal 
SmihIiimi of nan? af the Popaa. The whale of tha uteris* 
of tha dame k washed in mosaic. Immediately opta 
Ike centre of thadease k tha ehaiae af St. Peter, with a 
nfltag aneroid, and steps leading down to tha lambs 
and above, raaad the base of 'the dome* is the faUowkg 
Bast apt iaaeriptks, iroas the haafc of Matthew t 

Tu ES PeTRUS, ET 8UPER HAVC PBTBAM XDIFICABO 
ECCLE8IAM MEAM ; BT TIBI DABO CLAVE8 REGNI 
CCELOffUM. 

" Thou ait Peter, and on this jock I will haSd mgp 
** church ; and I will give unto thee the keys e£ tha 
" kingdom of Heaven.'* * The sapeistfactius is indeed 
consistent with its foundation: the " church" k wot* 
thy of the "rocJL" There k a tety ancient bronze* 
"statae of St. Peter Handing within the church. Tb* 
feat of the stafcuey which repteaeate St. Ptfcyr in tUe act 
of giving ben*dictioa, an aboot five feet kern the pave- 
ment. Ona of tha feat psejects a little am the pedestal 
as if on pwpese tat receive die foktation* of pious lips. 
The kisses gtatt ta tbkfcet are *>a*any, that there was r 
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I am told, one whole set of new toes pat on some yearn 
ago; and the present gnat toe is certainly much the 
worse for wear.— It 'is said that people are generally dis- 
appointed, at first sight, as to the size of the interior of 
the* church. It was so with us. But every part of it iff 
so covered with ornament, there is such a glare of finery 
in every direction, thatyou are dazzled, and your sight is^ 
struck with more than it can bear at one time; The colosv \ 
sal figures in marble and mosaic appear almost of naturaJW 
adze ; no individual object strikes you as being large, tfll* \ 
you come quite near to it ; which proves how immense \ 
" the place must be, whatever impression it may make* \ 
upon you at the first glance. It is said that St. -Peter** 
would contain the. whole of .the present population o£ 
Rome, not less than a hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple. I cannot well guess how many were in it to-day, 
when the Pope said mass. I should think, however, as 
many as from fifteen to twenty thousand. But there might 
have been twice that number for what I can say. The 
place was so much larger than anyplace I ever saw a 
crowd in before, that I could not venture on an estimate' ' 
of numbers. 

Ceremonies so full of pomp as those we have seen* 
to-day,- conducted in so magnificent a place, and wit- 
nessed by such an assemblage of people of all degrees and* 
all nations, cannot be .to be equalled any where e^Be inr 
the world. The Pope came into the church followed by 
all the cardinals. There Was. an 'altar raised over St* 
Peter's shrine, at which the Pope performed the mass. 
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There was a throne erected for the Pope, and seats for 
the cardinals and other dignitaries, for foreign princes 
and ambassadors, and other great people, all hang with 
scarlet cloth. On each side of the altar there was a raised 
platform for nobility and gentry, bat for ladies alone; 
and a large part of these ladies were Englishwomen* 
There was nothing more in the way of accommodations; 
the great mass of the congregation were all standing in a 
j^miscuous crowd ; and the sight of all these people, in 
this church, was a thing really worth coming all the way 
to Aomeon purpose to behold it. Such a tight at this 
is more than equal in interest to the incidents of many 
a whole lifetime. like all other Catholic churches on 
the Continent, St Peter's has no division, no pews, but 
is entirely open ; consequently there is no distinction of 
rank as to place ; no best or worst place ; and it was a 
pleasing sight to behold a fine lady composedly kneel 
down, and prepare to say her prayers, by the side of 
a poor and plainly dressed person. The coup d'ceil 
presented to our view was as splendid as it was unlike 
any thing to be seen out of St. Peter's. There was the 
Pope officiating at the altar, attended by the cardinals, 
officers of state, military, foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors, all in the state dresses of their different courts; 
then there were ladies and gentlemen of different coun- 
tries, the native peasantry, and pilgrims innumerable; 
little children, some of them of the poorest description, 
and all these, at the elevation of the host, were kneel- 
ing together, the labourer a alongside of the grandee* 
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Bat, to describe it, to make ashen nan it 
swing km; tkk it impaawble* The grand g en eral 
eftct k loo mack to admit of any d on iripti oit ** 
«2l However, there was one part a£ she shew which, 
y?hUe it waa by no means the leant to be admired,* may, 
bo spoken of in detail to some penfit That ia, the 
namerens groups of country people , of the p oa anatr y, 
and of the pilgrims front different parts, of Italy. Tie 
presence of these people gave a peculiar cbaiacsei to nw 
whole assemblage. The peasantry in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, aa well aa in mote distant parte of the country, 
ate eonapicaoae lor their oarisMa**. We eee pictam of 
these costume* in England ; bat in looking at the pastoral 
we cannot help giving the painter's isnaginaJaoa the credit 
far inventing nmck of the magaificence they repseeent. 
It aeemg almost ridiculous to beieve that labouriag ceam> 
try people should draw in each very fine dothee. The 
drees of the women is, of coarse, more remarkable than 
that of the men. There is the most beautiful arrange* 
naaat of loll draperies; pink and bine satin gowaw with 
igares worked upon them; fine transparent ntrasMa 
aprons. Then there is a boddice, of some colour strongly 
co ntrast ed with that of the gown, and laced, itself, with 
yet another colour. Large bows, of ramus colours, 
or corre s ponding with the lacing of the boddice, are on 
the shoulders ; and long ends from the bows bang orer 
the sleeve of the chemise (as the ladies call it), which it 
rail and confined at the elbow. On the bust k a ntushn 
handkerchief, crossed in the front, and most beautifully 
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arranged is plait* down to a point in, the middle o£ the 
back^^o as to set off the figure. Almost ail the wemea 
wear some ornament round the neck; generally large 
necklaces of coral, or a gold chain with across* The hair 
is fastened at the back of the bead, in the Grecian style, 
with large silver bodkins, or sometimes with bows of 
ribbons ; aad a veil of muslin, worked, or trimmed with 
lace, hangs gracefully back over the shoulders* This is 
lie holiday dress of a countrywoman in the neighbour- 
hood ef Rome ; and the very same dress has, perhaps, 
been worn for hundreds of years back. The styles of 
dress are very various ; and there are many small places 
within a few miles of Rome each of which has its pecu- 
liar costume ; such as Albam, Frascati> Qenxano, Vel* 
letri, Nettuno, Sonnino, aad others. The costumes of 
some neighbourhoods are very costly. Some of the 
dresses, not including the necklace, ear-rings, or orna- 
ments for the hair, would cost not less than 14/. or 15/. of 
our money. There are dresses consisting entirely of scar- 
let and gold ; gold lace in several rows round the skirt, 
aad the same round the cuffs and the collar of the up* 
per part of the garment, which is made in the form of a 
jacket. There is a certain class of persons called emi* 
nenti, or minenti, of the inhabitants of the city, who 
also have their particular costume, which is very hand* 
seme. I do not know why they are called eminenti} for, 
though not of the lowest class of citizens, they are only 
one class above it. Their dress is of the most various 
colours, and is equally showy and neat. The bodkin that 
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the women stick in their hair is of solid silver, and is 
about seven inches long, as large as a good-sized dagger, 
and much resembling that weapon in shape. They 
wear large gold ear-rings, and shoes of all sorts of colours, 
with shoe-buckles of enormous size. The dress of the 
men is a short jacket, and breeches to the knee, stockings, 
and shoes ; and the most showy article of their dress is a 
long coloured silk scarf, which they wear as a waist-band. 
The people of this part of Italy are very handsome. We 
were struck with the beauty of the Roman women as 
soon as we arrived here. The Romans are a large, stout 
people, and much more dignified in their manner than 
the other Italians we have seen. The men are robust 
and manly-looking, with countenances that are expres- 
sive, though not ^always amiable. Among the peasants 
in St. Peter's to-day there were some of the most beau- 
tiful women that I have ever seen. They somewhat 
resembled the women* of Lancashire, that is to say, in 
figure. They were tall and stout. Their costume was in 
the highest degree becoming them ; and their carriage 
was so dignified and so graceful, that you might suppose 
they had never worn any clothes less fine in their lives. 
Their manner was really majestic ; they looked as if they 
must have been all created to be queens. They were by no 
means what we should call delicate in person ; yet there 
was nothing masculine about them, either in figure, face, 
or manner. Their complexions were a very dark, but 
very clear olive, with a tinge of red on the cheeks ; they 
had fine open foreheads ; fine large black eyes, and long 
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eye-lashes; and their hair really vieing with the plumage 
of the raven. More beautiful complexions, and more 
regular and expressive sets' of features, were never pour* 
trayed in painting or imagined in poetry. A great many 
of these people,' men, women, and children, have the 
most noble and' most animated countenances that can 
possibly be. 

At the close of the ceremony, the Pope came to the 
fsant of the shrine, and, turning towards it, kneeled down 
on a cushion to pray* When he rose, he was seated, 
dressed in white 'satin robes and wearing the triple crown, 
in a chair upon a platform, and borne, under a canopy, on 
the shoulders of men, splendid ostrich plumes waving on 
each side of him. The cardinals all followed, dressed in 
robes of scarlet, and the procession moved down through 
the middle aisle of the church, between two rows of the 
Pope's body-guard. This guard is composed altogether of 
Swiss, dressed in a roost singular sort of regimentals. They 
have coats and "big breeches of yellow and red cloth, alter* 
nate stripes of each colour sewed together ; a black bea- 
ver hat of simple shape, with one side of the rim turned 
up, and a short black feather ; red stockings, and shoes* 
These fellows are all armed with halberds, which are long- 
handled battle-axes. All the people now hurried out of 
the church into the great piazza in front of it, and the 
Pope, having been carried up to a gallery at the front of 
the building, appeared at a window, still borne on the 
shoulders of his attendants. This was quite a new scene 
again; and so quickly brought about; the actors and 



the spectator* aH die seme tint ware m the inside of A* 
chough not above swemmatcs before. Thenoo p s s oafaot 
crowded » Max to the front ef the ehia^ee they could, 
steading oo along mid wide flight of steps* The snore 
nmluiil parts of the pmzza wane occupied, by aemdneda of 
carriages fell el ladies and gentlemen. Whea the. Poper 
came forward, tbe bell of St. Peter's began te toll* aad 
cannon tonre* Every eye wee instantly fixed en the 
Holy Fatfaer, who wee about to giro us all his benedic* 
turn i and as aeon ae he began to raise hie hands for thai 
propose, every soul, man, woman, and child, dropped oft 
their knees, die people oa fees oa the pavement,' and these 
ia the carriages en their seats. This was a very sheet 
ceremony, but the effect of it, while it lasted, . was- truly 
grand; the most imposing sig^t diet can be imagined* 

2Q*A.r— Fine and warm, hat sctreeca(70.)— Last night 
3s. Peter's was illuminated. The whole of the exterior 
of the building, even up to the top of the cross, was? 
covered with burning torches. It looked very fine at a 
distance. There are a great many hands employed ia 
mis illumination. All at one instant the whole of that 
lights were shifted, so ae to make a complete change ia 
the mem of the illunuaatioa. The shifting of the lights, 
en some parts of the building, is attended with muck 
danger. So mnch so, that the workmen always confess 
their sins and receive tbe extreme eacttoa before they g» 
to weak. Yet they say that no serious accident ha* ever 
been known to occur.-— To-night there were fire-works at 
tfce castle ef Sant' Angela, which standa near S*. Peter's. 



These in considered to be the mostspfeodid fine-works 
that take place any when, 

2 1 wf.— Fair ; but the tame disagreeable wind (TO)* 

22nd. — Same weather. The scirocco very opprsasCTe 
(71). — Vegetation is forward; viae* ia ftiU teal; figs the 
aiav of * pullet's egg; s ta n dard apricots as big asawal- 
nat; standard peacbe* as big as a haael-nnt. The gat- 
dens are full of flowem. The acacia is ia blossom* 

23rd.— Same weather (72).^~It is of ao use to mints* 
the natter in speaking of the Jtltk of the Italians, it 
dees not signify talking, as we sap : they aie a nasty, 
dirty nation, They are mat dirty in the same degree iat 
aft parts; as we proceed towards the south, they seem to 
he snare and more so* One would suppose that filth 
would he less compatible* with comfort ia a hot dimato 
Ann ia a eaol one. Tot the inhabitants of counties the; 
aasat exposed to the snot are the least cteanfy^ The 
English and Dtrtch,of America hanre lost muchof tiie 
cleanly habits of their ancestor*. Soma of the iilthtaesa 
of this country is such, that to enter into partkalam 
would be % loathsome task. With aH the hanifissno 
finery that the people sport oo holidays,, there is a deal 
of negligence about their ordinary dress. Parties of 
ladies and gentlemen, dressed in their best clothes f meet 
together in drawing-rooms the loom of which are of how 
bosks thai seem never to hare been washed. 

24th. — Very fine warm day (73).— The growth of aH 
Yigetahlea is much more forward than it was about 
Florence when, we came away* The TtneHshoass ham 
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are fifteen or sixteen inches long, while, on our road from 
Florence, they were only beginning to appear. — On 
this day (25th April) the Romans generally begin to eat 
cherries. 

25tA.— Very fine, and hot (75). 

26/A.— Same .weather (74).— The Corso, or main street 
of Rome, was crowded with carriages this afternoon 
(Sunday). The people seem to take great pride in the 
power of driving up and down this long dusty street in 
an open carriage. There, are plenty of pleasant drives 
without the walls of the city. But this recreation is gene- 
rally confined to the Corso, as. that is the $ace where 
there are most people to be seen by. They seem to have 
the same notion of riding that sailors have, and all seem 
as if they were having a ride for the first time in their 
lives* At each end of the Corso there are dragoons on 
horseback, stationed to preserve order among the carriages. 

• 

21th,— Fine and hot (75) : at ten o'clock at night (70). 
—This morning we went through the Vatican , to see the 
wonders of art therein contained. But this place is so 
immense, and the objects to look at are so many in num- 
ber, that we could hardly do more than just walk through 
it. The apartments of the Vatican are so numerous as 
not to be reckoned by hundreds, but by thousands. The 
galleries containing the sculpture of the ancients, and the 
galleries of the library, are of great length and extremely 
beautiful. Here is the Apollo Belvedere, and some 
others of the most far-famed works of art in marble.' 
Here are the original paintings of Raphael, of which 
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we see the cartoons at Hampton Court. Among the 
curiosities of the library there are some letters of Henry 
VIII.', ill his own handwriting, to Anna Bolero, in 
'which the king styles himself her " loving sweetheart." 
The Italians are certainly a very temperate people in 
-their eating and drinking. I have heard that the Romans 
are drunkards; but have not, however, as yet, ever met 
With a drunken man in the street Your course most be 
very lucky, in the streets of any English town, to avoid 
such a rencontre for two or three days together. .The 
Italians do not, generally speaking, eat more than two 
meals in the day. At their breakfast they drink coffee, 
or wine and water. They dine late, and the dinner is 
always the principal meal ; yet it is by no means a very 
Solid one, and they never drink wine without putting 
more or less of water with it But this climate evi* 
dently requires less eating and drinking than cold and 
damp climates do. The Italians themselves say so : they 
say that it would be injurious to health to exceed their 
present habits in this respect. I have been surprised to 
see how little is sufficient for some of them' to preserve 
good looks upon. If we call the French moderate, what 
shall we call these people ! But the truth is, that the 
French are, as to eating, the greatest gormandizers in 
the world. They are at once the most dainty and' most 
devouring. The meat at Rome is not good. Neither 
are the people good cooks ; at least, they are nothing like 
equal to the French in this. They eat a good deal of 
food that is poor. Some of their dishes are strange 
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sJlsigFaosffle uussfiuiinds, winch mnt, asm would thhslr, 
tend mere te die destruction than to the nourish Tnent of 
die knu fmme. There is one, in particular, that beats 
all the «wm I have ewer tatted. They call It ogpa* 
dofce (sour-sweet) ; and the name could net be more 
proper, for I should imagine the principal ingredient* In 
he the two opposite estrones of pyrofigneous acid and 
honey,— Most of the milk that is consumed here asthat 
of goats. There is not good grass enough about Rome to 
admit of their keeping many cows. The goatherds drive 
sho gents into the city, and they are milked in die streets, 
The goats here, which are mostly white, are very beauti- 
ful animals. They are one of the great oxnaraentsof the 
mnd scenery of Italy. 

28fa.— Same weather (73).— English people are 

shocked at the accounts they hear of the state of matri* 

many in this country. If I am to believe what I hear at 

Some, these accounts do not much exceed the truth. 

We must not, however, be made to believe that there is 

no such thing as an instance of conjugal fidelity in Italy. 

I am told that the morals of the Italians, in this respect, 

are a good deal mended within a few years back ; and 

whatever reproach may still be deserved, there is no 

doubt but that all the weight of k should fall upon the 

men, leaving die women out of the question, as the ship of 

oh* wife must, almost always, he attributable to misceav 

duet in the husband. In that way, at all events, the mat* 

ter should be regarded, when, independent of individual 

cases, the vice is considered an characterising a "whofe 
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ipssmtrj. It was fomedy the msbi<» Juntas we haae all 
beards §u all married women of any rank to haw what 
the Italians call a cicisbio, or aouoftire, that is* a knight 
mmaitmg. New<*a-day^ this custom is less prevalent ; 
\mt it k by no meant Jitterfy abolished; mud I under- 
stand that the ladies of Bone are far from being the 
most eager to discourage its continuance. I have this day 
heard of one most curious instance of a blessed husband. 
I cast hardjy believe the story myself. And yet, I may 
almost answer for the truth of it; for the parties luw 
under the same roof with the person (an Ffrgtighrafti|) 
who related it to me. There is a man and his wife, and 
a family of children. When the marriage took place, 
the lady insisted on a stipulation, in the marriage chin 
tract, that a certain gentleman, whom she had thougfct 
worthy to be her cavalier e^ should live in the house. 
There they all are, and have been for thirty years, all 
three living together ! It is said that the resemblance 
between ka$f the children and the cavaliere is s# 
striking as to leave no doubt that his capacity, as a 
member of the family, has not been merely of a nominal 
kind* This, *he% is a woman with two husbands, as 
near as can well be. And, what is toost to be admired* 
lam told that the family is free from discord, and that 
the two loeds are ©a a footing of mutual good understand" 
ing with one aoothdr. There are sons and daughters, 
grows to be men and women, who still live with thai- 
mother. The wvaliere assumes the principal authority 
in 4he household; he is head ma&; while the 
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husband is contented to retain the one great undisputed 
honour of being called " papa " by alt the children I 

29/ A.— Fair, but cool {65). 

30lA.— Change of weather. Rather cold, .with some 
rain (64).— You may now see fruit formed on some of 
the vines ; the bunches of grapes are about half an inch 
long. 

May. 

lrst. — Fine day, but rather cold wind (65). — There 
was a frost last night, which cut down some of the vine- 
shoots, and the French-beans.— The ruins of the Palace of 
the Caesars are immediately on the Palatine Hill, where 
Romulus is said to have built the original city of Rome. 
On this hill, and amidst the ruins, there is a modern 
villa, with a fine large garden, which we saw this morning. 
Here there was a greater quantity of roses in blossom than 
I have ever seen in any twenty gardens all put together. 
There was an arcade of trellice work, about sixty yards 
long, literally covered with the blossom of Chinese roses. 

2nd.— Fair (64). 

3rd— Fine (64).— From the length of time that the 
ruins ef the Colosseum have been standing, great num- 
bers of shrubs and plants have taken root among the 
mortar and rubbish. This vegetation adds much to the 
picturesque of the interior of the place. There are 
sumac, honeysuckle, trefoil, garlic, foxglove, wallflower, 
and a great many other shrubs and plants. Some French 
lady has published a work, relating entirely to the shrubs 
and plants which grow on these ruins. A sermon U 
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punched, every Sunday afternoon, among the ruins of 
this place. The preacher it a priest of the order 'of 
Capuchins. It would be impossible to give an idea of the 
style of one of these sermons. They are so animated, so 
fall of speaking gesticulation, so abounding in familiar 
figures and illustrations. The Capuchin friars are one class 
of Franciscans. They have their hair shaved off, leaving 
just a ring of it round the head, but the crown quite bare ; 
and their beards grow long. They wear a large gown with 
slqpves, and a cowl which is to cover the head, but 
which generally hangs behind. This dress is made sC 
the coarsest cloth, of a sort of rusty russet colour. They 
generally go bare-headed, though a small black scull-cap 
is, properly, part of the costume. Their necks and legs 
are quite bare: they have, in short, nothing else on their 
bodies, excepting a coarse pair of sandals for the feet. 
They have a common hempen cord tied round the waist: 
and from this hangs a large string of wooden beads and 
a cross. The congregation at the Colosseum was as 
attentive as the preacher was earnest. I really like these, 
preachers: there is so much nature in their rhetoric. 
The object of the Capuchin's eloquence was to inspire hu- 
mility (the characteristic vigtue of his order) j and in this 
he very soon succeeded. " Kneel down,*' said he ; and 
they knelt ; " strike your breasts," and they did so. Then 
he told them that they should punish their bodies for the 
good of their souk: " Cosl,.coA," said he, (thus, thus,) 
at the same time exemplifying the doctrine by laying on 
ufon bis own sbouldeas with his hempen girdle* In be* 
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seeching them to reflect on die brevity of this lift, te 
declaimed " Da -qui, a cinquanf antii— then paused, 
kissed his hand, and added— piazza pulitai" (Fifty 
yearfe hence— and yon are all gone !) Bat this is no 
translation* Our language, can hardly express the idea* 
How much less could any language convey an idea of the 
preacher's manner I 

• 4^.— Fair (65).— The public are not admitted to the 
courts of justice at Rome ; at least, not to all of them* 
The doors of the criminal court are always closed* 
Dhere are three courts, however, of one jurisdiction, into 
which any body may go. These are inferior courts^ 
which have a very limited poorer, and decide questions 
of debt not exceeding a certain amount. I saw these 
courts to-day, and heard the arguments and decisions in 
several cases. The judge, the lawyers on both sides, 
tftid the audience, we're all talking at the same time. 
A famous place to learn to talk Italian ! But that any 
tiling like Atcsmett'should be conducted in such places 
appears to be impossible. Them is no such thing 8» 
trial byjufy here. An advocate of the Roman coasis- 
torial court with whom I was talking le-day, a teamed 
man, and a writer, too, on law, had evidently no notions 
of the administration of law in England. He was quite 
astonished, and seemed, indeed* rather shocked, to hear 
that our juries were net always composed of the hi§ke& 
order of persons in the nation. " Pardi t " said he, u Je, 
n'nimerais pas cPitre ju$£ par (ggjens li, (Faith! I 
should not like tobe tried byihat sort of people). 
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£*&.-— Warm shower* (67)-— My experience to-day 
J*aa been more among the dead than among the living. 
This is the festival of Pope Pitts L» and the remains of 
ft* body were exposed to public view thia morning, to 
cording to custom, in one of the finest churches of Rome, 
Santa MaHd Maggwre* Many persons, among the 
{dope or die corioBS, were present at this exhibition. I 
afterwards went to a convent inhabited by the Capo* 
chins, who showed me their cemetery, the place of 
deposits for the bodies of their dead. There were a suit 
Of apartments under ground* All the walls and ceilings 
were decorated by various devices formed with the skulls 
and other hones of the friars* There were large piles of 
bones, with niches made in them, in which were com* 
plete skeletons standing erect or lying at full length. 
Some of the skeletons were dressed out in the full cos*; 
tume of the order. The place of interment were ther 
floors of this cemetery, which were of bare earth. There 
were the graves of some of the friars not long extinct, 
whose remains must, in their turn, betaken up and pile<$ 
on the general heap of bones, to make room for others, ? 

6th. Velletbj.— Delightful summer's day (72). — s 
Thus far (about 28 miles from Rome) on an excursion^ 
to Naples, whither I am going in company with a young; 
Roman lawyer, who has hardly ever left his native city, 
before, and who is anxious) like myself, <to have a 
look from the top of Monnt Vesuvius* «•— We came 
through Albano, Aricia, and Genzana. For about 
eleven mites from Rome the land is a dead flat ; a good 

k2 
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•deal of it uncultivated; but some crops of wheat and rye. 
A few straggling ruins of ancient. Rome- are still to be 
Wen on this plain, one of .which is a part of an aqueduct 
-On quitting, the level we had to ascend for about three 
jniles to Albano, which stands en a mountain of the 
eame name. The country was very $n*all the way here 
from Albano. ■ The situation of thai place is delight*, 
rul; there is an extensive view of Rome from it,' of all 
the plain for miles around, and 2 of the sea. It was 
sudden hill and- dell all the way, -and the land good. 
The land is so well cultivated here, that it makes amends 
for the appearances of sterility on the Campngna of Rome. 
The vineyards and the corn rival those of Lucca. The 
vines are trained in the neatest manner, and mostly close 
to the ground : they stand in rows five or six feet apart, 
and in the intervals there are French beans, Indian corn, 
rye, or wheat. The rye has been out in full ear for 
some days, — Velletri contains about 12,000. inhabit- 
ants. The other places we passed through were of 
'much less size. Their situations are all most agree* 
-able. Not so, however, the towns and villages them- 
selves : these are picturesque, as forming a part of the 
Scenery ; and they all have the appearance of great anti- 
quity about them, which, of itself, gives one kind of claim 
to the traveller's admiration ; but there is much about 
the insides of them to shock people who come with 
English ways of thinking. If there are one or two main 
streets of some width* and pretty well free from dirt, the 

• • • 

rest of the streets are extremely confined, the houses ovt 
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of order in . every respect, and many of them with heapfe 
of filth about the door-ways. I dare say that the inha^ 
bttants now live in very nearly the same way as thejfe 
used to at the time when Velletri was the dwelling-placet 
of Augustus. But this, if such be the fact, does nofe 
say much for the ancients, and is not enough to recoof 
die us to the habits of the moderns. The places W£g 
passed through to-day were not, to be sure, like Acquarf 
pendente ; and : the people do seem to be considerable) 
less dirty than the Piemontese. Yet some of the besfa 
looking and best-dressed of the people we saw in S|ftf 
Peter's on the 19th of April were from Albano, Cfefa 
zano, and Velletri ; and they do not, I am sorry to pe/fa 
oeive,. appear to any thing like the same advantage #fc 
Borne as they do when abroad. It seems that there $f 
no Such thing as what we call * " country place " {ft 
this whole country. The small towns or villages are j$ 
many cities in miniature i they look like blocks of hquqgg 
a|l taken up together and brought away from some largey 
place, and planted down in^the country. } f B 

. 1th* T£ttB-4€*NA. r ^Beautiful clear day (74). — Fron^ 
Velletri we descended from the mountains again, coinj^ 
ing down upon an immense tract of perfectly level laqgg 
Por some distance our road lay through a sort of scrub^m 
forest ground. Where the land was cultivated, theff 
were good crops of wheat, rye, oats, beans, and lupin%] 
We soon came to the border of the Pontine Marshes, fa 
part of the country which has become famous for tjxg 
pestilence it produces. The read to Terracina ruj$ 
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through these marshes for abort tw«jrtj+few. aulas* The 
road is excellent, for a great part of th* way as straight 
as an arrow, and with rowa of poplar tveesoa eaeh ado of 
it Hove tkoro i* a fine view of tho lofty inoantainCir- 
cans, mentioned by tho poott la the voyage of j£aoaa* 
Hie marshes are by no means clear of water; large canals: 
rten alongside of the road, however, which keep; it front 
being overflowed. Endeavours hare been .made, ham 
time to time,' from the age of Jalina Csssar to the praseat, 
to lay these marshes dry. There it a foe road eetsr* 
blithed; but the country is still pestiferous, and mttt 
continue so, I suppose, for ever* Biere^appeare to be ma 
means of goring rid of the water; a great part of it m 
always stagnant, and gives rise to .a* fever daring th©> 
fetter part of the summer and the autumn, on account *i 
which it it dangerous oven to travel across the marshes* 
ftr some months iirthe year. We are told by some that 
ft* are not quite sale in undertaking oar present journeys 
The look of the marshes, however, is by no mean* 
alarming : they are really a fine . pieee of Goiunry* 
whatever, may be the air breathed upon them; vtry 
different from 1 what I had imagined, irom the many 
accounts I have listened to of JlnWeadly spot. Here ia 
fine high grass contending with tho strongest weeds* 
The whole of the Pontine Marshes belongs to a very &wi 
individuals; the greater part of them, I believe, to one? 
jfersen. Bat little of the land seems ever tahave bee* 
Broken up. Nevertheless, it is not unprofitable. Thai 
Amiaiag has succeeded, so far aa to admit of igraamg; 
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eattle here* We 109 numerous herds of borp-eattle end 
hot*es, sometimes two or three handled of these in one 
herd. The cattle are guarded by men who, at the 
fcagaxd of their lives, have to remain on the marshes at all 
seasons of the yean They are dressed, after the maimer 
ofHhw part of Italy, in jackets muT breeches of com** 
linen ; they wear a hat with a very peaked crown ; a sett 
of etoekmg* made of the same materiel as the upper gar- 
menta; on the feet a sort of sandpi (called cio<ria)> whioh 
ia-an oblong pteae of leather, with the hair left on, the 
hairy aide being worn outwards. There are six holes teade 
rathe sandal, one en each side of the toe, the eatne at 
die heel, and the- same half way along the <Pot« A long 
tie, consisting of a aKght piece of cord > li passed through 
these holes, brought ever the instep, and, being dsesga 
tight at ti*e heel, thetweends of -the tfc are repeatedly 
crossed round the 4nc]e end fattened at about half-way 
top the leg* These herdsmen are aJU mounted «n horse- 
back, wearing a spur en one heel, and carrying a long 
pole to drive the cattle- with; and they have dogs to 
assist - them. There is Something romantic in thek 
appearance: to see one of theto couching his pole like #l 
lance, and gallapping off at full speed, yon might tahe 
him for a knight errant, if yon did not happen to see t]*B 
stray cow or colt that he was in pursuit of. The horses 
that are bred on the marshes are said to.be some of the 
best in Italy. The born-cattle, of a light colour, are 
large and exceedingly handsome. They all appear to 
he very wild ; and well they may, for they are as nearly 
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iff a state of nature as possible. There are gMainumbeso 
*of the buffalo in the marshes; some of these are perfectly 
wild, some of them are tamed, and used in harness. This 
it a very ugly beast; as ugly, too, in disposition as in 
form, for they attack people. It is about the sue of am 
Alderney cow, entirely black, with horns about fourteen 
inches long turning down towards the face. 

When we were in the midst of the marshes, we stopped 
at a euiall inn to bait the horses. Not to bait ourselves, 
however; at toast if we had expected any entertainment 
here we should have been disappointed at what we found. 
The landlord told us that he should be able to remain 
there only ay certain time longer ; and then he must be 
off, for fear of Ae fever. The spot on which this little 
fan now stands is supposed to havo bean the gite of the 
place c al led FvrmmrApfl, no traces af -syfciea now 
remain. Ho a ace mention* it, in his jouiflay from 
-Rome ttBrundasium; and comparing fan accaaat with 
our expedience, this neighbourhood does not seem to havo 
undergone much improve men t since BoBace travelled 
here. The poet complains moatbitterly of the bad water 
s>ndwine, and of being kept awake by' the frogs and 
mosquitos of the marshes. We can .answer for the bad- 
ness of die water and wine ; and if we had put op for 
tho-snght, as Horace did, we should certainly have had 
our share of the frogs and mosquitos. 

Terradna stands immediately en 'the sea. Here is 
an immense precipice of rockj overhanging the shore, at 
the Sop of which the original town (called Auxur) 
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situated. This might be a delightful place if the s£f 
were wholesome. Bat, though they hare here all dfa 
benefit of every breeze from the sea, the looks of $he 
people betray the influence of the marshes, which cptyf 
tssm as far as to tin's town. QQ0 

- Tbe coantry-people hereabouts are all dressed inprefttg 
much the same way as those herdsmen whom we jaw Jgg 
day. A hat with pyramidical gown, rather broad in ttjej 
btim, aad one) side of the brim turned up; all the rest jgf 
the dress, jacket, breeches, aad stockings, of coarse brovga 
linen; and sandals on the feet. It is really a verjj 
handsome dress, as far as/orm goes. In the parts of tbg 
country where the sandal is worn, the people am dieting 
gtaahed by this article of their dress ; and all those who, 
wear the ciocia are called cioeieri. f j 

Terracma contains 9,000 inhabitants. Nevertheless^ 
there is hot one inn that is any way tolerable. This m$ 
itinerary cahs " une auberge magnifique." There is, inj 
deed, travelling enough on this road to support a magnify 
cent hotel at this place. Bat the " auberge magnifique" is 
m great dirty place, and the keepers ef it are not attentive* 
They areas lazy and careless a set as I have ever met with* 
The house stands right on the shore. It is a pity that 
the tide does not flow through every one of its apartments 
daring one. half hour in every week; for, one drop of 
fresh water never seems to have been spilt here for the* 
purpose of washing. What they gave us to eat this, 
evening, I can hardly tell. It was clear that these was 
macaroni in the soap; but nothing else was to be known. 

k5 
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lip name; every dish had undergone such aMmiy 
ifosformation and mixture, 

**$**. Saht* Agata.— Warm, fine day, wife seoeerafal 
t#<the afternoon (69).— We had a delightful tide te-day; 
coming through Foncft, Jf ri, Mota~di-Ga*ta> afid An 
tifyliano. — Our road, for the*ii*t three or fenr arte** was 
ttfcnded by the sea on one aide, and by a c+ntfauatioai 
or the mountain at Terratkta en the other; Soon aaW 
l&ving Terradna we entered the Neapolitan territory^ 
pissing throagh a strong gate, called Ibrre tfni €fonft*ii 
of Tower of the Frontiers, at which we -Were detaitoed • 
Aort time to hare our passports looked at. Coming t*» 
wards Fondi, there was a small lake of stagnant watery 
4hd some marshy land/ which make all that neighbour* 
hood extremely unhealthy. The fever that the people an 
here subject to is, they say, a dreadful malady. More 
Ar less of it arises every year ; and to look at the people 
ft quite sufficient to inform you of the pestifaouqaogs el 
the air they breathe. 

1 Fondi and Itri have each foar or five thousand inbataV 
ants. These places are really shocking ; the latter parti* 
culariy. I have never seen so wretched a place a* &rL 
The inhabitants, their streets, their houses, then? dress* 
eVery thing about them is a spectacle that it k quite me** 
bncholy to behold. The state of filth in which the peopto 
Eve, and their poverty, in these two townfc, are beyond* 
all powers to describe. Indeed one. might think tftat? 
fliese poor creatures were suffering under seme especial 
curse. Surely there can be nothing worse than iki* a* 
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beseem If the chasms of Italy Are worth comiag thus 
far to see, it i* worth going aa far to avoid teeing these 
her livon. A minute description of Itti could hardly 
be credited. At that place we had to stop at a custom- 
house. We were surrounded, In a moment, bj beggars 
who tame in «dowo>; and among the rest cam& the 
pauper-like custom-house officers, who looked almost as 
wearable* and begged quite ae hard, as any. It would, 
ia seme metmer* be consolatory to find, the surround- 
ing county all barrenness ; fox that would suggest th* 
least painful reason for the existence of go much human, 
misery. But the country is all fine : as soon as wa 
were away from the marshes, we came amongst hills of 
good land abounding in plantations of the vine and the 
$g-tree, and flourishing crops of corn. I hear that a 
largepart of the population of Fondi and liri are thieves, 
highway robbers, and that they have assisted in the 
robberies and assassinations committed by bands of me* 
who, till very lately, have been permitted to attack tra- 
velers and carry them off into the mountains. 

As we left Fondi And Itri we had some high moun- 
tains to come over. But the scenery, the shape of the. 
land, and its cultivation, were, for the most part of the 
way, far exceeding in beauty any thing that I had been 
induced to look for between Rome and Naples. Neither 
ib&good nor the bad of this road have been justly spoken, 
of by travellers. Mola-dirGaeta is a sweet place. 
Just before you come to this, you see a lofty pile of 
•tone and brick work t circular in form, and something 
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like * tower, which it supposed to stand on the spot at 
which the murderers of Cicero overtook him, end 
to have been raised- as a memorial of that ensjr,. • At 
Moia-di-Gaeta these is a little gulf, formed by * pro- 
montory of land which juts oat into the tea, immediately 
on Ae point of which stands <?o*#a, an episcopal town, 
with a citadel, and containing about 15,000 inhabitants, 
t jEneas is said to hare named the place after his muse 
Cajeta, who was entombed eaejhe spot; and Vi&gix. 
has given it "eternal fame" in his tedious narrative of 
th%hero 9 s sjdflpnturis : 

Ta quoque litoribui nostris, JEne* natrix, 
JEternannnorieiu famam, Cajeta, dedisti : &«• 

These is an excellent hotel at Mqla-di-Gaetcu From 
the back windows you see Gaeta across the little gar£ 
This it the nicest inn that I hare any where seen in Italy* 
The view it commands is most picturesque; and the 
country around is most beautiful. 

Garigliano is a small place on the river Liris. The 
country all the way to $pnt 9 Agata is fine. Here 
is a luxuriance in vegetation wliich nothing I haw 
•sen in other parta of Italy is equal to. The vines, 
&ob* tree fe> tree, grow higher than I have seen any 
before. X* e |g-tre* grows like a natural product of 
$e soil; and the orange, lemon, and pomegranate, 
nearly the fame. All the crops, are goods wheat, 
Inffiju* cans* rye, horstrbeans, French -beans (pt fen* 
tils)* and lupines* There is much Indian com grown 
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here : the people make bread of k. But who can be in 
each » climate as this* who can see such a sky, and feet 
end* fesun, as we have seen and fsit to-day, and wonder 
.teen* every thing spring up and flourish as it does? Hie 
district of country that we have been coining through, is 
cHled Terra di Lavoro, Land of Labour : to see this 
country (forgetting ail about Fondi and Art), one might 
call h, some parts of it at least, the land of Parodist. 
Xhere is, however, a great deal to check yoar admiration 
of the country, In what you sea* about the people. I can* 
not help looking for nice country-kens**, farm-houses, 
and cottages; it seems impossible that such things should 
not be, where there are so . many inviting spots to build 
them on; yet I look for them in vain. The iaay of life, 
the being crammed up in a filthy little town or village, 
instead of living among the fields, this is all I. find 
to dislike; but not to dislike this is more than. can be 
expected of the least prejudiced Englishman.. Here, at 
Sanf Agata, we are in another nasty inn. It is a house 
standing at about a mile put ef die town, and in a most 
.agreeable situation. The house is quite full of travellers 
to-night ; every room is occupied, These must be, and 
must have been for some .years past^ a great deal of tra*> 
*e&pg on this road. The innkeepers must asceive large, 
sums of money ; and how it is that the injte are not more 
tolerable, I cannot think.T-As wempproached this plasw 
we could see the mountain on which, as is supposed, grew 
the viqes that produced the wine called Fakmian, the 
wine so much extolled ty the ancient poets. - But the 
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mamtadm yields no wine, aew*» a 4 njn » westhy of assy 
particular praise* 

9tk. Naples (in Italian Namli)*~-A isttsttbeaav 
stfri day, and quite hot (75).— We caa» ^htoa^h Oayurt, 
a fortified town on the river Voltumo, with a popolatiom 
ftf 18 4 000; and Averla, a small episcopal tomu 

Nothing could be more pleasant than oar Tide te«daa\ 
dBeepting only the deads of dast that ire were sM the 
•my invoked is. The road from ftometo Naples-is, all 
the way, almost every inch of it, remarkably good* Hat 
mterials of that past that we travelled to-day appeared 
to fee the same as the upper soil of aH the fields. Tins 
land here is very tight, bat it is not poor ; it canvot at 
least be sailed so, if we are to judge by what k see* 
growing apoa it The sun here seems safieient to niake 
She land bear almost any thing. The principal crops are 
wheat and Indian earn ; these, and rye, horse-been*, fciaV 
aey-beans, lupines, oftta, fig-trees, cherry-trees, pkunb> 
srees, and vines, are seen growing all together. In some 
{daces the vines climb up the f ruhvtiees, and their shoots 
trained from branch to branch ; and the form of thin, 
the mixture of fotiags jast at this time, are very 
beautiful. Within a few miles of Naples the vines are 
teamed to alma or poplars, generally to poplars. Bass 
are the words of Virgil's Georgiesj and those of 
IIoracb's " BeaiusiUe" in practice: tkevifie eUngmg 
t& the elm-tree—the lofty poplar married to tke vim*. 
These trees are not closely headed down here; they grew 
so their naterai height* the side branches being lopped 



assay jsot enough to let in the sunshine between then* 
Only think of fifty or sixty acres of land in this way; 
Jiiffa poplar* tUndUg ml rowi wiUb wide intervals; vjaes 
clambering up every tree, their long shoots led from the 
branches of one tree to those of another* crossing in, all 
^factions* some of them hanging down towards . the 
granni: This is infinitely less forma), too, than, what 
I have seen elsewhere; the poplars are allowed to grow so 
high, and the vines, with their shoots crossing one above 
another, aeons at if they had the power, by nature, of 
throwing themselves from tree, to tree. One would anp- 
poae that the land must be sufficiently drawn upon hy 
the vines and the impeveiisUog poplar-roota. Neven» 
th o le os , there are luxuriant oropa growing under the trees; 
capita) wheat, now all out ia ear and turning yellow ; fine 
Indian; corn, planted in dtriUs from two u> three feet apart; 
besides oats and beans, and ether things. Thus is the 
land cultivated, nearly the wjiole of it, for miles before 
yon cess* to this cky* The country was level ; we had 
nothing eke in view on either side ;. but what could be 
more, delightful than to look, as fax as the eye coul4 
eaisy, between the stems of the poplars, the bright sun 
shining through the. lofty branches and shoots of the trees 
and vines* down upon, the crops growing under them? 
This, I take it, is about the perfection of Italian, agricuU 
tore. Yon. do not here see such great oare and neatness 
as about Lucca and some other places ; but if tire indus^y 
and ait of the Luochesi are* to be admired* what nature 
has done % thai NeapoM tan fanners iajpunkmojwasto? 
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irishing.— There is a great deal of Indian com grown 
about Naples. It if of a large kind here ; always planted 
in rows, and cultivated, not with the plough, but with a 
deep hoe. 

There are fine trees of the carob (teratoma siliqua) 
in this country. The Italians cart' it carubbio. We 
have seen more or less of this tree everywhere in Italy. 
It bears a large pod, containing a hard seed, and a palp 
that is very sweet. Hie pods are nsed as food for cattle. 
I have been told that the mules in Spain grow fat upon it 
* We did not see Naples until within a short distance 
of it. We entered a straight piece of road, on a gentle 
descent of about a mile and a half in length, with double 
rows of acacias in blossom on each side of it ; at the end 
of this drive the carriage wheeled round to our right hand, 
and we looked down on Naples, having the city, its Bay, 
and Mount Vesuvius, all together in one view. As we 
came through the suburbs of this city, and coming into 
the city itself, the people wese swarming ; I never saw 
such multitudes ; the place seemed to be fairly leaping 
alive; twas enough to make a Malthusian fall down 
with affright. A great part of the people of this country 
wear as little covering on their bodies as decency wfll 
permit ; taking decency, too, in the Italian sense of the 
word. Hundreds of the children gun about out of doors 
with nothing but a shirt to their backs, and many of 
them stark naked. 

lOrA. — Fine, clear, hot day (77).— Naples stands- 
right on the brink of its Bay, a beautiful gul| formed by 
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a deep mad expansive recesa- which there it here in the 
fend. At a short distant* without the Bay there are three 
islands, called Procida, Ischia, and Capri. The city, 
to be viewed from the sea, or from the sea»side at a dis? 
tance, is situated to the greatest advantage. It extends 
for a great distance tjong the side of the water, and the 
ground rises gradually from the shore to great height, a 
large part of. the buildings standing on the side of a 
mountain that is so steep as for the ascent to be quite 
painful. Thfthouses are immensely higb, with flat roofs, 
and must of the streets narrow. All that has been said 
fifthe Ihmous street, the strada Toledo, is just, as far as 
jetates to the people that €B it : sash numbera, and 
each a motley crowd, and such confusion in ewjry way* 
sure* I dare say, to he seea.no where else. But you must 
get somewhere out of the city, or somewhere to see more 
than any one etreet merely, In order to find much' to ,'j,- 
admirev Every view of the city is beautiful, when you 
can nee a large part of it at one time. It would be diffi* 
cult to haild a place that shooty not be so, in such a 
situation as that of Naples. There is the appearance of 
groat magnificence here* The ting, Fkahcis I., has 
a splendid palace on the edge of the Bay. He is a great 
fat fellow, and the ladies call him " Grot de Naples" 
Be appears to live in high pomp. When any of the 
Royal family go out from or return to the Palace, the 
circumstance is always proclaimed by a flourish of trum- 
pets. There U a great deal of military ostentation at 
Naples. The soldiers make more show, have a more 
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eesdy appearance, than an* soldiers I hare east ns tat 
those of England only excepted. The Neapolitan* soidki* 
are, too, veiy large and fine-looking men. The -people, ia 
this pari of Italy are not considered to be namely ; the 
women, like the aien, are large* but generally not band* 
aovie. It if a saying, that when ye* see.a pretty woman 
at Naples, you may set her: down for a foreigner* How- 
ever* one woald not think of the soldiers, to aoe them* 
that they deserted the aharactpr which they bate ohr 
tainedibr a want of courage. They are 4ti? enough, at 
ail events, whatever they any be in pluck. Ihay look 
Mke the softdiem of a military govemmekt {which this 
goweivnent it), hong finely dressed, and evidently » 
♦roll led. The population of this kingdom, including 
Sicily, is 7,420,000: the present standing army, 30,000 c 
tlie. Sing's revenue is nearly 4,090*060 of pound* eton* 
ling. The Neapolitan government Is not much relished 
toy the people ; and this more especially in Sicily,- wheee 
the taxes are heavier than they are even at Naples* ft is 
not long ago that there were some serious conspiracies 
against the government.. I hear that these are now 
anany of the .conspisatdts iinpriaonetl in this city, where 
they are likely to remain shut up. The barradb 
and the prisons are among the grandest edifices of this 
place. The Neapolitan rebels are called carbonaH* 
There am some of the subjects of die Pope, also, that 
have; a decidedly discontented way of thinking, and who 
nre. secretly proud. of the tide of carbonam. Car bone j* 
£qt ceal, for charcoal particularly, that being the 
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<^ffuel throughout Jtaiy. Ifce charcoal isanstfje4tmeag 
the woody inooa tains; and these who make it an called 
wpbonari. When ttha ^political ,eoii*pirator*vhere wait 
hang pursued in all .directions hy spies and soldiers, theft 
in order to be able to .appear taenia cisy and other popu* 
lees places, put on 4he dress of the carbenari, and, 
blackening their persons with the dpat of .the matsaral* 
they came down from their hidhuy-placea in safety, 
driving beforethem mules with bag* of charcoal an theia 
backs. Heaoa it is that the Neapolitan radicals are 
called cvrbonari. The 1 worst of treachery was shown by 
the ea/tbonari towards eae another ; and the mosfcd rcad i 
fid. examples were made of those who, were betrayed 4« 
oAterwise discovered r they were shot, in different parts* 
ef the couo^/UkewUd beasts, or dragged afftodnngeona 
without any hepeiof ever being £tw again. I bean that 
the spy-system ta here in perfeofcioe. Etary stranger tint 
comes, and who is in* the least suspected, has someone 
to watch every atep he makes. Cat this must -ef aeece* 
sity be the case in such astate of things. A vidkor mast 
not remain in Naples -more than *a Tery few hews, 
withtxrt applying to the police for a written iicmue am 
rmmin ; and any housekeeper, entertaining a stsanger 
who has not done tbisy is liable to a penalty. • 

Every body has heard of the iazzaroni mi Nepka 
Lazzarone has about the same saeaniiig ^» sturdy, vwgm 
bond. Lazzaro seems to havetbeeatbe name forpowsBer 
in this country ; jest as iazzavette waa the name Jsr tba 
wherein the le proas, or the poorest diseased pet* 
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sons, were relieved. The population of Naples is be- 
tween 4 and 500,000 : it is the most populous city in 
Europe, after London and Paris. It* is said that there 
nsed to be as many. as 40,000 of the lazzaroni alone. 
But Bow APAfcTE pretty nearly abolished this class of the 
Neapolitans. There is, still, something remaining of 
them, but not much ; there is just enough to give you an 
idea of what they once were. I see some people, of both 
sexes and of all sises, on the quay, who answer to. the 
descriptions of the lazzaronL I believe most of the 
men are fishermen. They used formerly to sleep at the 
sides of the streets, or on the atsays, in hutches, like so 
many dogs. These lazzaroni are very bare in clothing, 
as indeed are all the common ptsple of this country. 
They wear a shirt or a jacket of coarse linen, abort trow* 
asm to the knee, a woolkn night-capo* their heads, and 
ftothing at sif en tfaeir.legs and fee*. I see some of them 
with tbek Jsitches at tbe #ea-s1de. They are the. very 
picture of sloth; not, fcowever, of .misery, for they axe 
the most caftelem and independent-looking set of low 
peopki that I ever saw. Their comsfexions are as dark 
as those of white people can be . The men lie sleeping 
on their backs, their faces exposed to the burning sun- 
shine, just as I have seen the lazy negroes do in America. 
There is no such thing as comparing the state of pau- 
perism^ in a country Iilqe this, with the same state in 
England. You cannot be in Italy long without perceiv- 
ing that those people, with their climate, can never have 
half the wants that we have. The same quantity of 
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food goes a great deal further here than with us. Trrt 
working people, or the paupers, do not require one-half 
so much clothing. As to lodging, the setenity of the 
climate causes the poor to be altogether negligent about 
their dwellings. > Of foeB, the main thing of all, the 
poor people here want but little, and they eat of the sim- 
plest kind. There are thousands of them who hardly 
ever eat any thing but macaroni. This is eaten every- 
where in Italy, and a great deal of it; at Naples it is, 
perhaps, the chief sustenance. The people here bear the 
character of extreme disinclination to labour. But this 
seems to hare always been the case: a otiosa Nea- 
polis," idle Naples, was proverbial among the ancients. 
They are content with little, but they have no care for the 
future-; the '* quid sit futurum eras, fuge quareri" 
to be rree of all thought of the morrow , is a piece of 
advice that they put in practice j. and they enjoy all they 
have as far as it will go, like the Indians, who begin to 
hunt not before they are urged to pursue their game by 
hunger! An English gentleman (ells me a good anecdote 
to illustrate this. It is common in Italy, as in France* 
for men to have their shoes shined in the streets, and the 
shoe-blacks go about tfep streets carrying a little bo*, 
which serves both to carry the blacking and brashes and 
as a stool to put the foot on* The Englishman, happen* 
ing one day to see a boy who was in the habit *f cleaning 
Ills boots lying asleep in the street against the watt of a 
bouse, his box serving him for a pillow, he gave the fellow 
a shove with his foot, and told him he wanted his boots 



Hacked. « N*,J8ign(>re;' said the MeapoKtaa, tufnsag 
round and recognising his employer with half-open eyes 
W JVbj %*on? : ho gid mcmgktto" (No, Sir : I have 
fas? my dinner!) 

Maccaroni, like ; vermicelli, is only one of Ae forms 
into which the Italians make' what they call "paato," 
•r paste. It requires a particular sort of wheat, a brittle, 
flinty grain, to make, this pasta; a wheat the flow of 
which is never used for bread. . The manufacture k very 
simple. The paste is made, I am told, with nothing but 
flour and water ; and when put into the form required, 
it is dried and hardened in the sun. The macaroni is 
watte (as we have all seen it when brought to England) 
in small, hollow sticks, exactly like the tube of a common 
tobacco-pipe. The sticks are generally made about thirty 
inches in length; and they are dried by throwing them 
over poles, which are fixed up, lor the purpose, before 
the houses of those who manufacture this article. While 
we were stopping in Capua, on our way hither, we saw 
the process of making macaroni. The weather was vary 
warm,' the doors of die shop were open ; and the men at 
work were going about with not a stitch of clothes on their 
bodies, excepting just- a short piece of linen tied round 
tbe-.middle. The way in which they treated the domfh 
was not very delicate : there was a quantity of it in a 
large tub/ and one of the fellows standing in the tub and 
Imsadfng the paste with his naked feet !— Macaroni it 
onsen in all sorts of ways. Bat the common way, the 
way of the poorer people, is to eatitj boiled in water, 



lad with clieese 'grated over it A man may thus grthk 
dinner for three hatf-perice sterling. One of tbe*«p»> 
drift** jn Naples & to we the people eat macaronk 
There are shops on purport far seHifig of this food by ttft 
plate-fall. They do notliere break the macaroni into 
pieces before it is put to boil ; s»that, being Terytoagb^ 
it goes into the pot like sticks, and codes orittke strings. 
The Neapolitan tales the plate* lays hold of its contemn 
with his fingers, and, beginning with a mouthful at the 
end of fifteen inches of macaroni, he keeps drawing the 
food out of the plate as he chews. 

1UA. — The tame beautiful weather {77): at tea 
o'clock at night (66).— From the window of our lodging we 
can see Ve$utius. There is continually more or less of 
smoke rising above the top of the mountain, and at night 
there is now a little flame to be seen. These appear- 
ances are constantly varying. A total cessation of botk 
flame and smoke, lasting 1 for some time together, is looked 
upon as the forerunner of a serious eruption. . 

We went this morning to see the Tomb of Virgil; 
what,, at least, is called his tomb. Seme antiquaries 
hate dodbted whether it be so or not; but they 
cannot hate a tery groat respect for. the name* of 
ViaoiL, or they would hardly endeavour to destroy tfeis 
illusion, supposing it to be one, by adkplay of their own 
science* Every thing about die spot is. so much to be 
admired* that the' mere belief of his being laid here n 
enough to ensure the poet's immortality. The tomb is 
jest at the -eatoemity of the anbnxbs of the ory. To go 
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to it we #ent lor about a mile and * half alongside of 
the tea. The houses facing the sea are very fine. At 
one party for nearly three quarters of a mUe, the street is 
called Chiajd. For these who like to lire in sight of 
jthe sea, this is die most delightful place ef town-residence 
.that can be : a spaciosjs street before the houses, and, 
between th* street and the shore, a garden, called Villa 
Reale, of about three quarters of a mile in length, nicely 
laid out with gravel walks shaded by trees, and orna- 
mented with statues* One side of die garden runs all 
the way close upon the sea. ' See the trees and shrubs 
growing : here, and you cannot help wondering at the 
climate of Naples. Here, exposed to all the sea wind, 
the oleander is now in full blossom, and growing to a 
large size in die open ground. This, on account of its 
situation, is the finest promenade that 1 bare ever seen : 
it beats the gardens of Paris all to nothing. At a short 
distance beyond the Villa Reale we came to the bill of 
Pausilippo, through which is cut what is called tbe 
•Grotto qf Pauiil*ppo f an under-ground road for car- 
riages, a sort of tunnel, three quarters of a mile long, 
J>erfectly straight, fifty fecit high, and more than thirty 
lest wide. The work of the Orotto k attributed to the 
ancient Romans, To mount the hill we had to go uj> a 
very steep zig-zag path, which brought us to die door of 
a large garden. There was a person to keep the door, 
who led us through the garden, &riehpiee% of igregular 
ground, amongst vines, fi$-treee, and other fruit-trees, 
and gouaj* and cucumbers already spreading two feet 
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ill diameter in the open air. The tomb, which is ap- 
proached by a rugged path, has been-described as resem- 
bling a small chapel ; such it is supposed to have been, 
Once ; but it is now a mere heap of unshaped stones and 
earth. There is a small square room on the inside of 
it, which you may enter. The tomb stands on the 
brink of a precipice, and. you look down frog* it into the 
road just^at the entrance to, the Grotto.. We are told 
that Virgil, and others of the poets, besides some of 
the most opulent of the Romans, used to reside on the 
hill of Pausilippo ; that it was " at once the monarch's; 
and the muse's seat." ^ From a terrace that there is in 
the garden, you see over the greater part of Naples and 
its Bay, and have a splendid view of Vesuvius and 
the other mountains around. The name of the hill, 
Pausilippo, or Posilipo, is derived from a Greek term, 
signifying the absence of sorrow: and no wonder that the> 
aame should be here conferred, such is the beauty of thta 
spot and the grandeur of the views it-commands. 

12*A.— Same weather (67).— Just returned from Pom* 
peii (or Pompeia) and Herculaneum. These places, 
and, the Mount that has done them so much mischief, 
are the great objects of curiosity at Naples. Pompeii ft 
about fourteen miles from the city, and little more than 
a mile from the sea. The road runs between the foot of 
Vesuvius and the sea, passing through a town called 
Portici, and «ther places, Resini, Torre del Greco, 
and Torre della Nunziata: all of which are, in fact, a 
continuation *f Naples along the sljore. Pompeii is said 
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to fcarre easAriaai great injury from an earaVfm&e mike 
/ year 68, «u Varied is 79 by * great eraptiea ef¥em- 

*h»y ami lay completely hiridea tutfft 1751, nfeea mae 
j p e asa nts who were diggiag a*er iharaiae in a m t flai d, 

d Sauw cr a d eomctaiaf; of the tmt team. J^gatprat, tha ngh 
| aa maeh wax miles torn Vauvio^ was varied by •& 

I mamenee qttwidtjofaBhasaadpaaik^wtfa^aioaf wiA 

J boftdg-Jtet water* wire vomited in tins direction by tat 

maaatew. Formates aroued, the country looks life a 
getat bed of ashet awd cimieia. Yet it is not aJtegethtr 
ajqarodaetive: peelar-treee, viae*, wheat, rye* aad ptes, 
are all y o w i ng iemaediately around tba nam* of Pea- 
mm- growing, I dare say, ape* a large part of the teaa; 
aer it ia aappoeed that there still remeia a great maty 
baaaesander ground. These are iajiee*oj*ntea»aftfe 
tbaerigki of the tewas destroyed ay Veaav^aa; bat the 
great kerne of time, the Aa* that these places ware based 
sarae iaaay haadved years, and that thfeJovna am am? 
to be see*, meet reader than aJseaat the greatest* if eat 
tlm very gneeaeat, cariosities ia the world.. Some of ^he 
■ n ewt* hbtoriana eaaa es e that Pompeii waa oagjneUj 
bulk by Haveafee, aad that the eat j baa awed it* asaw 
aa the triamph (pemjm) with which he oxtered ma 
amy, bamgiag wi* him the head* af the *dbk4»sk4 
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All that ia left at Pompeii httkext great careat Tht 
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pasee is eaaataatly funded, and aooae Is aslosred tor 
enter the ruia* uaacccaapasaed by a {raide. Tea noafir 
ha*e, in great part, been destroyed; hart estwy wall fcsa> 
had a little roof placed over it. It is a pity, tammy 
that any thing should have heea taAoaiaapap fcna* lids 
■lace* The statues found hare, the pictures fosmtk* 
walls, the feraitare, the atcasiki of att sorts, most of 
what was portable has hesm carried off toihe Msseuai in 
Naples; There were not many bassos flack sobs found- 
ambus; the niias, and very little aasaey, or rery valoabsB . 
goods; which shows that bat few of the- iahabttarits 
perished ia xjooseqaeace of the oaaptiea of the awuittai&v 
and that they atust have afterwards disuaterrdt swam 
parts, at least, sf their city. The streets ase straight, 
aad narrow. The heases arc small, and fow of thess. 
appear to Jiave bean above one story in height* The; 
streets are vary cnoasma. Tlsey ase jsst as perfect as i£ 
assde only yesterday. These are raised walks oa eacfa' 
ssda of the street for fes^asseageaa, jaafc as we hare is 
Eagland; and before those, houses which belonged la- 
the f*n«npal ekueos these walks ase paved wish asaswks, 
nsesfcte, orsosae other ohowy snaterlaL Hie pfechiog ia 
the middle of the street is precisely Ike that ia can* 
streets, only that the steBes (pkees^of lava) are very large, 
aad irregular bath ia shape and sisfe This pitching 
sseaas to hare been here for a great maoy years before 
the city was haeied ; for the wheels have spade coatptete* 
rets sa the etoaes. The vets are aft such a snag 
apart faboot four feet) that the carriages, it 
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appears, must have been very narrow. In some places 
there are high stones placed, at intervals across the 
street, for foot-passengers to step across by in rainy 
weather. 

There are two theatres laid open, one a tragic, the 
other a comic theatre ; a very large amphitheatre ; a 
tribunal, or court of justice ; temples, of I sis, of Jupiter , 
of Venus, of JEsculapius, of Hercules; a market-place; 
an academy of music ; a pantheon ; two forums ; mau- 
soleums, with urns containing the ashes of the dead ; a 
public hotel • a post-house ; a house supposed to have 
been a coffee-house. Sfrme of the houses, those of the 
higher fanks of the people, must have been very elegant. 
The walls of all the houses are built of lava, a sort of 
stone that comes red-hot from the crater of Vesuvius. 
On the inside, the walls are almost all covered with 
stucco, plastered exceedingly smooth, and painted. 
The pictures on the stucco are tastefully executed. These 
pictures are very interesting, from their great age and 
the freshness which many of them still retain. They 
represent a variety of subjects; landscapes, portraits, 
and figures of different animals. There are pictures of 
4eer-hunting and boar-hunting, which are full of life. 
All the rooms are paved with mosaic ; it appears to have 
been fine or coarse according to the degree of the house- 
holder. Figures are represented in the mosaic, which is 
of two colours, white and black. On the floor of one 
house there is a wild boar surrounded by hounds and 
hunters. At the door-way of another house there is a 
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Urge black dog; at another door- way you read, " Cave 
Can em" (Beware of the dog), wrought in mosaic; at 
another, "Salve" (Welcome) . Some of the houses have 
numbers on them, and the names of some of the shop- 
keepers and of their trades are written up with red paint 
On the outer wall of one house, supposed to have been a 
butcher's shop, you see the picture of a pig's head, a 
string of sausages, and some ribs of pork or mutton. 
This painting looks fresh enough to have been done only 
a few years back. There are marks, made with some 
material of red or black colour, against the outsides of 
the public buildings: these are all looked upon<as pro- 
clamations, advertisements, &c. but they are not all 
legible; and some of these scribblings may, I think, be 
reasonably attributed to the Pompeian boys. There are 
houses that belonged, evidently, to bakers ; you see the 
. ovens for baking the bread, and stone mills for grind- 
ing the corn, both together. The pantheon, and some of 
the temples, appear to have been magnificent places. 
• You may now see the altars at which the heathen priests 
officiated, and on which they made their burned offerings. 
The temple of Isis (a goddess of the Egyptians) is very 
curious. Here are seen the altars to offer the sacrifice 
upon ; places on which the devoted animal was slaugh- 
tered, made rather sloping, and with a little spout at one 
side, in order to catch all the blood ; and you may see a 
hiding- hole by the altar, and near to where the statue 
of the goddess was placed, whence the priests used to 
pronounce the oracles which the statue itself was sup- 
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posed to utter. Among the discoveries ia thai of the 

bouse of a sculptor, in which ware found the took of&is 
act, block* ef marble to be worked upon, and pieces ef 
easdptoM, tone quite anished and , others partly so. 
JPempeii waff eacleted with a high and strong wall, 
built of tufo y a volcanic stone. Tbe wall extended ik 
nearly tbree males ia circumference, and a great part of 
it nay new be seen* 

13*a* — Same weaker (77). — As we returned from 
Pompeii yesterday afternoon,, we stopped at Mvsina to 
talk walk. Mr. Salvatore Madonna, a nan who lives 
-there, and whose business it is to gpide people to the top 
.of Mount Vesuvius. He settled wkh us t« be in readi- 
ness to start at midnight ; so that we aught have dark- 
ness to see the eruption more clearly, and see tic ran rise 
fron the top o£ the moiftataia. Some people ascend the 
mountain just before sunset, and return in tbe daik. 
We went back to Resina again at eleven o'clock lafrt 
sight; and after stopping a little while at tbe bouse of 
. the guide, we set out. It is customary to ride, en 
asses or mules; the guides walk, however; and the 
journey on foot is but a trifle for a strong man. Sense 
travellers sleep at the house of Sataatooe ; but we. avoided 
doing this, as every thing about his mansion seemed to 
. psomise bugs and fleas in still greater abundance than we 
have had to feel them ia Naples. There are a great 
many asses about Retina, kept, ait thk season, in coastaat 
readiness for visiters. Sakatore, the principal guide, has 
* certain number in ban own stable* but not enough to 
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sopwj ev*ry body; to that these fe «Hsch competition 
aaapng the Dfeig^bflttrijig <k*key-prof ritetor g. When we 
vara About to mount, the- clamour, arising from the rissal* 
ship between; these fellows, beat every thing of tbe kind 
thai I have evar witnessed* There had been particular 
Uteeds saddled for oar use* and particular men aj 
to guide us. But a whole drove of d©aLeys, each 
belonging to a different man* were, broug ht to the doer, it 
order, if posstbla, to eat thsm out. Every fellow wata 
abusing all the rest, and peaking the virtues of his owes 
ass, while he heat it to bring k closer to ua. Each beast 
was so shoved about as to be as unfixed as a warn. 
There was thumping aad kicking* and bawling and brays* 
lag,, a storm of noise and confusion, that continued for a* 
much as ten minutes before we could get away. 

The ascent towards the top of Vesuvius begins im- 
mediately after leaving Resina. I should think that 
the distance, altogether, must be about six miles* Our 
asses carried us by such a path as I was quite astonished 
to look at this morning by daylight; a path of ligh£ 
eartb or ashes, fuU of large abrupt rocks aad stones, some) 
fixed aad some loose $ over and amongst which my &mr 
hey picked his way as handily as a cat. Vesuvius i* 
situated with the Apeaniaes on one side aad thei sea ea 
the other. These are two other mountains* Somma aad 
Q&cgmio, which are supposed to have been formally 
embodied with Vesuvius, the three all forming one mouar 
taiau These is «aa common base for the three mourn- 
lams, which is about thirty miles ia ckcamfereacv* 
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It is supposed that some of the early eruptions separated 
the tops of the three mountains from each other. The 
height of Vesuvius is nothing very great; there are 
higher mountains within sight of it. For a certain dis* 
tance our path lay amongst vineyards ; and there were 
various kinds of fruit-trees and crops growing upon the 
ashes and amongst the huge stones that have been 
thrown from the crater. Then we came to some scrubby 
coppice-wood* And finally, after leaving a hermitage, 
which stands at about tHree parts of the way up, we 
came to the foot of the cone, or pyramidical top of the 
mountain, where there is nothing but stones and lava 
and ashes. Here we had to leave our donkeys, riding 
any further being impracticable. We were two hours 
coming from Resina to where we dismounted. • And to 
walk up the cone, which is said to be a mile (but is not 
above half as much) took us about twenty minutes. This, 
however, was twenty minutes of difficult scrambling. 
The ascent is extremely steep, all consisting, too, of a 
deep bed of ashes and loose stones. Some persons can- 
not walk up at all without being assisted by the guides, 
and others are carried in a sedan chair. Women are 
generally carried. Our guides brought large torches 
with them from Resina. These would have been neces- 
sary all the way, if the moon had not been shining ; but 
they did not light giem till We entered upon this last 
stage of the journey. While Murat was King of this 
xountry, he once tried to take his horse to the top of 
-Vesuvius ; but he found it impracticable, the horse could 
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- go only about half way up the cone. The point of the 
mountain is stated to be 3,900 feet above the level of 
the sea. When we arrived at the top it was still quite 
dark, so that we could plainly see all the fire that was 
issuing from the crater. Inhere was but little, compara- 
tively speaking, to be seen last night : nevertheless, that 
little was something quite new to us, and , at the same time, 
a beautiful sight. To look down into the crater is like 
looking into an immense, deeg, round pan, leaving out of 
consideration all little irregularities in shape. The edge 
is irregular,, some parts of it being much higher than 
others, and consisting of large masses of loose rock 
amongst the cinders,. The inner sides of the crater are 
not perpendicular, but shelve inwards considerably. The 
bottom of it is perfectly flat, being like a little plain of 
land. After being amongst scenery like that of Naples 
for some time, it becomes difficult to trust to the eye 
alone in judging of the dimensions of objects like this. 
I am told that to walk all the way round the edge of the 
crater of Vesuvius, you must go three miles and a half; 
some say four miles* The tour is a very arduous and 
rugged one, and not to be performed, as our guide told 
us, in less than from an hour and a half to two hours* 
Yet, on merely looking across and around the edge, as far 
as I was able from the spot where we were, I should have 
supposed the distance to be muck lees. The depth, 
from the edge down to the plain, cannot, as it appeared 
to me, be more than 250 feet, though they say it is more. 
This, however, is for ever subject to the greatest varia- 
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sisn. An aeeoant wsnoh Ttnd. of the state of the 
teia m ISIS says, that at one part tie depth was in that 
year 1,209 feet, at another part as much as 2,080 feat. 
Tfae plain at tie bottom of the crates, the bottom of the 
]M* (if I any so call it), amy be said to be nearly quite 
smooth all ever ; and this is a floor consisting always of 
the solid lava, jast as it subsides and becomes hard at the 
•cad of every succeeding great eruption. Hie floor as 
sometimes so soKd, aad it is new, that you nay go down 
and walk upea it with safety; There am cracks in dif- 
ferent places : through some of them you. may see red-hot 
♦fire oaiy a few iaehes beneath ; same of them emit tittle 
volumes of smoke, and others steam* To these who 
have not studied the nature of volcanoes, it is strange to 
see signs of water where Jire has been raging for 00 
waay ages ; yet here is a continual contention between 
the two elements. The Neapolitans call the crater " Im 
-cucina deidiavolo " (The devils kitchen). I asked oar 
guide what he supposed was doing underneath. " No 
doubt," said he, " it is the devils cooking macaroni." 

_ « 

The part where the eruption now takes place is jast 
in the centre of the plain, where there is the appear- 
ance of a little Vesuvius ; a large conical heap of cin- 
ders, at the top of which there is a hole, or small crater, 
which is bow vomiting smoke, ashes, cinders, and small 
stones. The cindeiu, when cold r are black, hard, and 
heavy, much resembling these which came from melted 
iron ore. The eruption, however small it may be, 
1s always accompanied by loud noise within the carter. 



This seise, as we he*#d it, was not coeiiauons ; it 
cmtfd at irregular intervals of a minute, or two or throe 
saueit.es, and woo just like the discharge of fire- arm* at 
s> distance* The eruption itself is irregular, like the 
nets*; and, I observed, that immediately after each noiae 
fresh matter was threw* up with additional force; The 
tinders, stones, &c., all rise into the air perfectly red-hot* 
amidst a glowing flame, and toflfce height, perhaps (at 
this time), of about 70 or 80 feet ; and then they faH 
letting down round the sides of the growing heap as fierj 
a* when- they came out of the crater. It is really a very 
beautiful sight, worth taking the trouble to climb so far 
to behold ; though, to be sure, the present appearances of 
Vesuvius can give us no idea of a great eruption. What 
saust it be, when the lava boils up so far as to overflow 
the edges of the crater, and runs in streams, like rivers 
of lire, to the bottom of the mountain ! The first eruption 
that has been recorded was that of 79, which destroyed 
Pompeii, Herctdtyieum, and another town called Stabla* 
This eruption has been described by Pliny the younger, 
siliiimi uncle was stifled by approaching the mountain too 
Bfltriy Thirty -six great eruptions are stated to have 
occurred, from the year 79 up to the present time. Dur- 
ing that which occurred in 1631, the column of smoke 
that rase from the crater was calculated to be thirty 
mile* in height It is supposed, that if all the matter, the 
cinders, ashes, stones, lava, &c, thrown from Vesuvius 
since its first eruption, were all collected together, ^be 
^ap would be four times the size of the mountain itself 
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One historian asserts, that the eruption of 472 filled all 
Europe with ashes, and produced such an alarm at Con* 
stantinople (750 miles off), that the then Emperor, Leo, 
"abandoned the city. It is certain that there must have 
been great eruptions long before the year 79, since those 
very cities which were buried in that year are mainly 
composed of volcanic materials. The substances thrown 
from the crater, or found in it, are of many different 
kinds: the ores of iron, copper, and silver, are said 
to be sometimes found. There are various crystalli- 
zations ; great quantities of sulphur, which you may pick 
up in the crater in the shape of cinders, quite yellow in 
colour. There are iriany sorts of stone, slate, granite, 
and limestone, among the number. Some of the ashes, 
as analysed by chemists, have been ascertained to have 
gold in their composition. 

Warm as the weather now is, we felt the air keen on 

•the top of the mountain ; and while waiting for day-break 
we were glad of the presence of a little boy, who had 
come with us from the hermitege on the speculation of 

• selling a bottle of wine, which he knew would be of use 
to us before we knew it ourselves. This wine was of the 
kind called Lacryma Ckristi, the reputation of which 
las arisen from its being the produce of the land 
of Mount Vesuvius. It is made only from the vines 
which grow on the side of this mountain. There is a 
red and a white Lacryma Christi : the latter is by far 
the best of the two. They are both strong, and both 
partake of the nature of the soil in one respect; they are 
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remarkably fiery y compared with any other Italian wine 
that I have tasted. The red is so hot in flavour as to be 
rather disagreeable. 

We stopped until the sun had risen to some height 
The morning was as fair, as clear, and as tranquil, as can 
possibly be. The view was the most glorious imagin- 
able. Not, indeed, imaginable at all. There 'is? no such 
thing as conceiving it in any winy without seeing it ; and 
I would not advise any traveller to avoid going to the 
top of Vesuvius, if he have an opportunity to get there. 
We were twelve or thirteen miles from Naples, by the 
road we had come ; yet the city, and the bay, and all 
around for miles distant, appeared to be so nearly under- 
neath our feet as if we could almost jump down Upon 
them. As we came up the cone, our guides, with their 
torches lighted, conducted us as much as possible where 
there were stones, so that the feet might have something 

« 

to hold by ; to ascend through the bare ashes would be 
hardly practicable. But coming down again, we fol- 
lowed them through a be^of pure ashes, into which we 
sunk nearly up to our knees, holding back with difficulty. 
A large body of ashes moved downwards with each step, 
and one step told for three. A boy, who set off before 
us, was down at the bottom where our donkeys were 
standing almost as quickly as a bird could fly. 

This expedition cost us but a trifle : we paid about 5s. 
to the two guides who went with us, and 2s. for each of 
our donkeys. 

We stopped at Resina to see the ruins of Hercutaneum, 
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from which havebeea taken tone of the fiaeat status 

that aee preserved ia the M aseam of Naples* These 

ruins are nothing like so interesting ag those of Jtanpct^. 

Newly all that is to be seen ol than* is many feet aider 

-ground, sad yea can see them only by the light ef 

torches 7 while every thing at Pompeii k thrown open to 

the air*uhd the day-light The excavations* at Here*- 

hmeum were filled up again, as fagt as they were made, 

ia order to build the bouses which aow form the teams of 

.Portici and Resina, ao that little remains to be sees. 

Besides which, Hwcuiameum was covered either with 

solid lava, or with ciode** which are «aid to bare become 

-consolidated by the bet water that waa showered along 

taita them. We were conducted dowa steps, cut aut of 

Butter, which looks like solid stone, to the depth of 80 

feet or more. We saw the benches and the stage of a 

theatre, which were laid perfectly bare. A man led as 

along a great distance of winding passages, passing 

through which we could hear the carriages orer-head, 

rattling on the street of the madera town* Thiscky ares 

.first discovered in 1713* by a man in Portici, who was 

,sinking a well, when be had got to about 30 feet down. 

14JM. — A fine wag| rain. {67). — See the Museum, 

js/htch eaatajna an almost endless vasiety of curiosities, 

amongst other* a large collection of pictures, and statues 

from different parts of Italy. But wfaot renders this 

Museum most curious is, the objects here preserved which 

have been brought from the buried cities of PG»p*t$, 

£r«re«J«ft€«i», and Siabm. Twenty days would hardly 



-mike to see all thai is be*e ceHeeted. Here aw some 
.of the moat celebrated works of the ancient sculptors. 
•The waila of one large hall are covered wkh paintings, 
which have been removed, along with the piaster on which 
ihey are painted, from the walls of Pompeii and Nercu- 
l&neum. The-eahjeets of these pictures are wry various : 
many relate to mythological history ; some of thfcm are 
pictures of animals, adaarahly painted ; some are cari- 
gaetares* or representations of absurdities in imagination ; 
-there-are pictures of little people with big heads, just like 
what we see in the print shop ia- London ; one of them is 
a> pretty little sketch of an old woman feeding- chickens* 
I woader that these paintings heare net been mere spoken 
e£L The things celteeted from the buried cities are almost 
innumerable; and these are really objects of curiosity, 
since they give so much indubitable information relative to 
(fee people of this country ia ancient times. There are 
iespJemeats, utensils* and different kinds of household fur- 
niture, which occupy a large part of this large Museum. 
Th# following are peculiarly interesting, as the purposes 
of most of them are so familiar to every body. 

Pots and Kettle*. — Moulds el various shapes, eup- 
peeed. to kawe been used in the making of pastry*— * 
Stewing- Pans, Fryingpans, and Gridirvw.— 
Brcm £faucep0»s f some of which are lined with 
silver. — The Gallipots and Bottles of a Pompeiaa 
apothecary.?-— Afwsico/ Instruments.— Ink- Hands, 
♦with tile ink dried up m them,— A Lanlkum 
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glazed with horn. — Children's playthings.— 
Door-lochs and Keys, Hinges, Bolts, Latches, 
Nails and Screws.— Tickets for admission to the 
theatres, — Bells for the necks of the cattle.—* 
Glasses to drink out of— Lares, or House- 
hold Gods. — Earthenware Plates and Dishes. 
— -A great variety of Gold Ornaments and 
trinkets; Necklaces, Ear-rings, Finger-rings, 
Brooches, and Bracelets. — Rouge for the cheeks 
of the ladies (to keep the ladies of our day 
in countenance!).-— Bridle-bits and Stirrups.— 
Dice for gaming.—- Scales and Weights, and brass 
Steel-yards. — Colours used by the painters.— 
Pieces of Window - glass. — Smelling-bottles.— 
Knives used in sacrifices. — Cups and Saucets of 
silver, and Silver Spoons.— Surgical Instruments. 
—A piece of Honey-comb, some Loaves of Bread, 
Olives and other Fruits, Grain of different sorts, 
and other Eatables, most of which are burned to 
cinders. 

In the temple of Isis at Pompeii, there was found a 
table on which were fragments of victuals, bread,* fowls, 
Bggs, and other things. The spot in which these were, 
is supposed to have been the dining-room of the priests 
of the Temple ; and a skeleton, probably that of a priest, 
was discovered near the table. 

♦ 15th* — Beautiful day (74). — We went out again to 
Herculaneum this morning, to see the remains of a house 
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that have just been brought to light. Fresh discoveries 
are constantly being made at this place and at Pompeii* 

The notions about witchcraft or enchantment formerly 
entertained by the people of this country, have not yet 
disappeared. The common people, the little children 
in particular, wear a chain or string round the neck, 
bearing an amulet of some kind, and I observe that 
mothers are careful to put this round the necks of their 
babies* The amulet, at Naples, is generally a little piece 
of coral in the shape of a horn, A woman, of whom 
I asked the reason for this to-day, told me that it was to 
keep off the " maV occhio " (the evil eye), the very same 
charm that was dreaded by the ancients* 

The lava of Vesuvius is a stone, varying both in de- 
gree of hardness and in colour; the most distinct colours 
are grey, or slate colour, .and white* The curiosity of 
the thing has caused the people of Naples to make great 
quantities of trinkets, necklaces, boxes, seals, crosses, 
and rings, of this material. Some of these trinkets are 
pretty, and they are not dear. 

I6tk. — Same weather (77) : at nine o'clock at night 
•(67). — This morning we went on an excursion along the 
western shore of the Bay of Naples. This is treading on 
what the school-boys call " classic " ground. Within 
a few miles of Naples, in this direction, there are many 
different curiosities to be seen in a short space of time. 
We passed through the Grotto of Pausilippo, and after 
going for five or six miles, amongst vines and crops cul- 
tivated in the beautiful Neapolitan fashion, we arrived at 
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*fcfe edge ef jthe Bay. fit setts* Author ea w««mtU 
Pteeuoti, a ray wnest place, which aece beloeeed* 
4h* ancient Ostnaria, we* catted it jPu*«*&, horn the mils 
whioh were dog be#e., Ptrfee/Mtaaiiga ai present bearr 
lag but a shabby aipaeamnee, was much adoskwd by 
the Remans &r its sitnatiem Seme ef tbe meet wealthy 

ef them had magnificent house* hero. Ctcaao catted 

* 

it a ftttfe Sooie. These are the remains ef two aa» 
tione temples at Pozzuoh. One ef them, originally 
dedicated to Octavian Augustus, k now the cathedral 
churcb; die otbet, die temple of Seropis, is a rain, but 
eeemingpy once very grand. 

Pozzuoli is famous for its harbour. Here is a,beau" 
Refill little bay, formed, on one side, by the town, *&ich 
jam eat for some distance with, a male of eoosidemofe 
length* and esf the other by €ape Misenus. The land, 
aU the way mead from P&tzmli to the point of lie 
Cape, about throe miles, ia fiull of .objects of interest. 
We hired -a boat in the barbette* and after rawing 
half a mile came to the lake Jmcrino (£«C7«M*f). 
This lake k duly jest off the shore; it contaminates 
wtfeh Use sea; by * disca of bat a few yards ia leagth. 
It is aew nafchiay mare than a email fish-paad ia she. 
At about three bundled yards fucther intend m the lake 
Averm {Avennus). Anevmts is a small lake* er, a»» 
eatpeiiy sneaking, a large pemd. The water is dark, 
and apparently stagnant* h» sides are coveted wW* 
•ernes, And: here, at one aide el the lake, is a dnxkaeb- 
jenaneeaa panttge, which as some think, waa the an- 



Drum*, areata, of ike CbomMv &©y/. The Idea £«*»» 

*«* was nearly filled op, i» L538^ by an earthquake • mall 

the same -earthquake, accompanied by volcanic araptiaa% 

» *sid to have fonnedTa moontaiu, whieh is bard b£ 

casHed, 6a account of it* sudden appearance, Mmi* 

Jfutve (New Maintain). We gat into our boat again* 

j*nd pimaacbe^ a few hundred yards further to sons 

caverns in the side of high land overhanging tbe shone, 

which are called the Baths of Nero. In these caverns 

there is a spang of water, tbe only curiosity aboat them, 

which is hot enough to cook an. egg. At aboat another 

mile further is the site and some remaining ruins of tbe 

ancient town of Baice y which, according to St r a bo, was 

.so called after Buius, tbe companion of Ulysses, who was . 

buried here. Baice was situated within a liitle recesa. 

.We tawed a sharp point of rocks-overhanging the wastes)* 

«dge, oa which *was the viua of Julius Cssewt. Aback 

«£ the ruins of this villa is still perceptible*, We landed 

.set BaicB, where there are three edifices called temples of 

Venus, Mercury, and Di<m&, tbe forms of which sasa 

•ataH. pretty watt preserved. The laad all around Bam 

is a sadden rise, and continues rising to the externa 

ada* of the pfoanaatory of Misenus. After asoenuV 

log for balf a, a&ila or so, you look down on a stagnant 

piece of water called Mare Mario (Dead Sea), Supposed 

to have been the Stygian Lake* And here, on the safe 

of tbe mountain* on which the vines an growing la high 

poles, aa hope da in England, cor guide told oa that a» 

mike Ely smm Fields* There was Manciea* tow* 
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on the Cape, and here is a snug little port, called Porto 
QiuliOy after Julius Caesar, who established it. In this 
port lay the fleet commanded by Flint, when he left 
it to view the eruption of Vesuvius, which caused his 
death. Misenus, as Virgil tells us, takes its name 
from the Trojan who accompanied -Eneas to this spot, 
and who was buried, according to the poet's account, on 
the top of the promontory* 

But good JEneas ordered on the shore 

A stately tomb ; whose top a trumpet bore, 

A soldier's falchion, and a seaman's oar. 

Thus was his friend interred : and deathless fame 

Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. 

There can be no doubt that in this neighbourhood, for no 
great distance around, was laid the whole scene of the sixth 
book of the JEneid. But, as relates to some of the par- 
ticulars, what means can there be of arriving at any thing 
like certainty ? There are different opinions about the 
locality of the SibyFs Cave and the Elysian Fields. 
Even to identify the Stygian Marsh can be but a specu- 
lative pursuit, and little aided by the details of the poet ; 
particularly considering the change in form that, from 
earthquakes and other causes, the land must have under- 
gone through the course of so many ages. To look at 
the maps which have been made of these dominions of 
the dead, we might suppose that antiquaries had actually 
traced each footstep of the good iEneas ; to such a nicety 
•do they pretend to have ascertained every spot he visited, 
and all the bearings of every path that Virgil made 
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him tread. However, here are the promontofy of Mise*. 
nus and the ruins of Baue, which speak for themselves. 
The dreariness of the marshes and lakes must formerly 
have been strikingly contrasted with the beauty of the 
land above them. No wonder that the poets, who 
can enlarge mole-hills into mountains, have made so 
much of scenery like this, by nature so various and 
romantic. 

Baice, the town, is now almost nothing. There is a 
small miserable village at a short distance above the 
shore, and some straggling cottages near the place where 
we landed. The women and children came to us with 
nosegays to sell, and bits of mosaic, coloured glass, 
antique marbles, and other little relics of antiquity, which 
they pick up along the shore, or among the ruins of the 
ancient town. The place would, perhaps, be still more 
interesting if it were entirely deserted. It was, by all 
accounts^ once a very paradise of Roman luxury. The 
ancient writers speak of it with the highest admiration. 
The house of Julius Casar is that in which the young 
Marcellus was put to death ; and here, they say, were 
superb villas belonging to Nero, DomUia his aunt, 
Potnpey, Marius, Hortensius, Sylla, Agrippina, Pi$o f % 
Julia Mammea the mother of Severus, and other 
great people. According to Tacitus, the plot against 
Nero was formed in the house of Piso at Baice. We 
saw some remains of the villa of Lucinius Luculius, 
celebrated for his extravagant lore of pomp. Tiberius 
died at this villa. Horace, from* what he says him* 



MB, arast he/re passed sosae ef mV time here. JNa kay 
m 4ft* woridy says he, estftftive* delightful Buiaz 

Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis prselucet anurous. 

$1$ ecu the philosopher, in one of bis letters to Lucilius, 
•tatei the delights of this place to be such as must 
fat good morals in jeopardy. And Horace condemns 
the luxury of BauB, where the rich people, careless 
about death, were not satisfied to enjoy all the land, bat 
encroached upon the waves by extending their building 
beyond the shore on artificial ground : 
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r Immemor struis domos ; 

AUxiscpie B«us etstrapeutls urges 
Stunmovere littora, 
Farum locuples continente rips* 

We returned to PazznoHj cutting fifra£gbt sjexoas the 
Bay. .Near to Pmzuali there are same lemaina to be 
seen of the foeadatioa of a bridge made by Ca&ibua* 
a costly piece «£ work,, which extended the whale way 
•aw the bay from PbzzubH to Bairn. 
. Oa the left of our read back to Naples there wet* 
tkste other curiosities to he seea : the Mfataxa (an- 
eieatJy catted the Ferun of Vuka?^ the lake Agm*** 
ajwt the Grotto dH Cane. These ase dirioas, both for 
t>etr present appearances and for their gseet ant*qm#. 
■fbe Selfatara snaj he; said, to be a pkift of burning 
sjsinMleae. The aocieet wrisejs apeak of due as a id* 
caafu It ia sur ro und e d by &U&, is about 300 yasdaia 



l*s*^as«l a*o«t 5^ m breadth. Oa:*fa»fl*firt»«f 
plain there ajreererciBes t tia a ugb whseh. issue flam motif 
nsasko. Same suppose that shsspl&aeis ssmtenaaeeudfc* 
dsaaeeted with Kasswwa. A nadern scientific Neapo- 
Btaa coateads that .it k ana' of ike amaths. of Ael? A M 
yaaam* a steaeaa aha plain, a sound k vetasaed from 
aaaeh it may be csaaladttdi that -there is a vast boBW 
hemm&1h*—Jg7iaM> is a small laite sagroanded by a ridge 
tf mountain, near which was an ancient city called 
Angwtamfirk. Seme of the remains of the city are per* 
ceptiftie at the bottom of the late. Towards the bottom 
of thk lake the water is salt, whim in some parts ft 
has the appearanee of boiling 7 and from this it Ib sup- 
posed So be die crater of s» extinct volcano. — Very- 
near the brink -ia the side of the mountain, is die 
Qrttta del Carte, which ia mererjra large hole 7 guarded, 
aewerer; by l6ck and key, » order to make the curiosity 
better worth seeing by year banns; to pay for enjoying 
k. Prom the floor of the Grvttaj which consists of a' 
Igfeft, sandy, and rather humid eaTt&, there is a vapour y 
aati thia vapour, which baa given the Grotto its fame, 
Mils every animal tfiat hold* its nose near the ground for 
mere than a fear seconds at one time. Many naturafista 
have given- accounts of this vapoar, Pmky sjfcoag'&e 
rest. We found an old woman at the door; with the* 
key, and holding a Httla dog in a string. This place 
has beeaceJSed the gretto of the 4eg from a dog's being 
tfw aaimal kept her* taehow the efforts, of the repent 
7h* woman took him by the lags* ami held h»»4<&w» 
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dose to the ground. In a few seconds the dog appeared, 
to be dead, and on being brought out into the open air 
again his animation returned with yiolent convulsions 
and foaming at the mouth. In about a minute he had 
completely recovered, and began to rave at us, as if 
reproaching us for having been the cause of his torture. 
It is very curious that, though the vapour has so violent 
an effect on the dog, it does not injure the animal's 
general health. He has to act his part as many times in 
the day as there may be visitors to see him, but is said 
to be never ill. The effect of the vapour is to stop respi- 
ration almost instantaneously. When inhaled through., 
the nose, at about eight inches from the ground, it pro* 
duces just the same sensation as the fixed air of a glass of 
champaign or any effervescing beverage. 

17 th. — When w# were setting off for Naples, I was 
told to. go to the house of one Antonio : " for he, as 
I am informed," said my adviser, " is the only honest 
man in that city ! " This is the way the Neapolitans 
are spoken of almost universally. My experience will 
be of too short a duration to, ^enable me to say much 
'about them. Yet, from what little I have seen, I am 
rather pleased with the • Neapolitans. There is a great 
deal of gaiety about them; in this respect. they much 
resemble the French* In the matter of gesticulation 
they surpass all that I have ever seen ; all the Italians 
are remarkable for this ; but the Neapolitans especially. 
A frenchman, at Naples, is comparatively inanimate* 
If you could confine a Neapolitan's head, shoulders, 
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arms, hands, and legs, and forbid all motion to his fea- 
tures, it would be almost gagging him ; the man would 
be deprived of the best half of his powers to make him- 
self understood. The language of this people is one of 
the dialects, or corruptions, of the pure Italian. The 
Italians of various parts recognise one another by slight 
differences in their phraseology or pronunciation, just as 
it is with the inhabitants of different counties in England. 
But in Italy there are certain peculiar dialects, as those 
of Genoa, Naples, Venice, and Milan, all equally dif- 
ferent from each other and from the pure Tuscan. Great 
numbers of Neapolitan authors have written in the dia- 
lect of their country. The poets of this part of Italy 
have written in Neapolitan, as those of Venice have in 
Venetian* I find here a complete translation of Virgil 
into the Neapolitan dialect. Caro has put Virgil into 
verses which do more honour to the real lingua ToSbana 
than any other work of modern days. But the language 
of the Neapolitan translator resembles that of Caro 
as little as either of them does the original. Take 
the five lines of the jEneid, on the death of Pallas, 
lib. xi. v. 67. 

All pale he lies and looks a lovely fiow'r, 
New cropt by virgin hands, to dress the bow'r : 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 
. No more to mother earth or the green stem shall owe. 

Dbydbk. 

Del giovinetto il delicate busto 
Composto si giacea qual di viola, 



jMt varus. 

O di giHoioto on lafafeidettefieae 
Colto per man <li verginc, e eerbato 
Tra le sue atease foglie, allor cue ecemo 
Kofi £ del tutto il suo natio colore, 
N* la sua forma ; p«v 4a la sua mwfre 
Pontedi oibo, o di vigor men aft*. 

Cabo» 

£ atennecchiano chine de aconfuorto 

Astoliettoattmteco lo muorto. 

Patten* eciore, qeanno ae lo ten* 

'N pieito na dasoxaecella, • 4a ^aaceh' merto 

Nne le seppoleiaje, e ae manteno 

Ammoeciatiello, e co lo cuollo atoorto : 

£ le bellizze soie se le rretene, 

Si b£ ce 6 tnaifistio, a sse po dire muorto, 

Ca nne Tbanao da terra aa ei v ew ih tato 

L'ogne : ne da la terra e cchiu allattato. 

Neapolitan. 

Ortfef the./brfy-tt'fte different words in these hat ten lines, 
there are tat tightetn that are known to the Tuscans. 

When< two acquaintances meet in the street^ they 
ceaBmonly begin to talk by action before either opens 
lue mouth. Not from want of words however, for tke 
Neapolitans are voluble and vociferous in the extreme; 
the most noisy talkers that I have ever heard. The Ita- 
lians are all given to clamour in conversation* They 
wax so warm, talk so loud, and are so extravagantly 
animated offer slight mattess of dispute, that yon cannot 
help thinking them angry when they are not so. Like 
all people that are much given to disputation, they are 
not over and above reasonable* I have never known a 
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frenchman confess that he wa* in fke ww**/, w* 
aft todife most trivial question* and tlhe same delaace «f 
afltti^ncharacteriM the Italians, Ooar style of fobs** 
Is displeasing to tffacfm ; we are too tnetiiedieal tod dkfte*; 
we have not imrdi enough to satisfy their love of talk 
When their opponent** argument approaches to any {Mug 
like fctir cortcfastim, they become impatient. You may 
tatk\o them without end, the mote words yoa ueeUM 
better, for they always find themselves your equal here? 
nay, you may day liarsh things, and they will forget them 
urhaving the pleasure to retort others upon yon; trot* 
attempt to end the wrangle by ata appeal to Peas**, m&» 
toed In convincing them that they are irrational ]i they 
do not confess thattbey are wrong, and they tire on%ud«c% 
"think yott uncivil, *ndi your ceasing to contest tile ptih* b 
regarded as a breach of good manners. -*-in the troops «tf 
this country it Is the practice, aft ft it with the Fftottds* 
to have two prices; an asking price and a *<*ki*jf price. 
We K rn fact, hare the sane thing in England. la making 
* purchase yesterday, I gave the money that was astosf, 
«&d was surprised to see ©tie-third <rf the sum reMrncd 
to me in tmange. On asking the reason for this, Utt 
man tcftd me that sach was the custom when the Jraytt 

« 

tfo* nut bent down the price. I havte Men this ate* 
"among the French. 

The Straia Toledo to-day (Sunday) was Da **Ub<*± 
ttnary scene of amusement, gaiety, and eotifasion. It 
Is nearly the 6ame every day, ps*t*eulw*y ra the cool 
of the evening, when the street becomes crowded will 

*2 
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loungers of all degrees, and the balconies (every window 
here has an iron balcony before it) are filled with specta- 
ton of what 13 going on below. The people walk up and 
down in a promiscuous crowd, as much in the middle 
of the street as on the sides* It is exactly Dante's 
Neapolitan, crowd of foot-passengers as described fire 
hundred years ago : an incomparable route of chattering 
and clamorous stragglers, intercepting the steps of one 
another, and bending their way in all directions. The 
noises of Naples are loud beyond every thing : the ven* 
dors of various commodities in the street are so many 
stentors, In England, where the sun has so little power 
and where the streets are so wet, there are parasols in, 
greater abundance than any where else, and hackney- 
coaches the least fit to ride in. The ladies of this cli- 
mate do not so much dread the sun. There are very 
nice open carriages in the streets for the use of the public. 
The Neapolitans have a hackney-carriage which i& pecu- 
liar to, this city. It is a gig, a two-wheeled chaise, 
with one horse. The trappings of the horse and the body 
of the chaise are gaudily decorated. The hirer, holds 
the reins, and the, coachman,, who stands behind on a 
foot-board, brandishes the whip. The horses thus driven 
are small, but prompt and active.. One horse is, often 
made to draw six or seven persons sitting in, standing on, 
or hanging tot,. one of these little vehicles; and, as if the 
having two drivers ought to double the powers of the 
driven, the speed of the animal is great in proportion to 
burden. 
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Hie Neapolitans like the French better than they do 
the English. They lament the defeat of Bohapart^, 
and the restoration of the Bourbons. The Sicilians, I 
understand, prefer the people of our country. Between 
the people of Naples and Sicily there is much enmity : 
the Sicilians are more heavily taxed tham even the 
Neapolitans, which excites a continual jealousy between 
the two parts of the kingdom. In travelling towards the 
south, I have found that the people of every part of Italy 
have something disagreeable to say about their southern 
neighbours, just as it is in America, where the people of 
each state apply " Yankee" as a term of reproach, to the 
nearest state bordering on the east My Roman fellow- 
traveller discovers many things to ridicule in the Neapo- 
litans. The most amusing of all is, that he gravely 
accuses them of being dirty ! I tell him that his disgust 
reminds me of our saying about the pot and the kettle.— 
The Neapolitans bear the character of being ashamed of 
their name. This, to be sure, is no proof of their honesty* 
A young man, who lodges in the same house where we 
have been living here, and who went with us to Vesuvius, 
has been making me believe that he was a Frenchman for 
these last four days. I could not detect his imposture 
by his language; but the Roman suspected him from the 
first. Why he should pass for any thing other than he 
is, I do not know ; unless he be a spy, which is not im- 
probable. This is a species of deceit which they confess 
themselves to be in the habit of practising on strangers. 

There are six or seven theatres in this city. Two of 



gpi*. **e opened twice duriag •acfctw^n^&nr bom**, so 
*moh a»e the people given to play-^ofog. The principal 
theatre* Sun C*rlo, i* a very five building, about* eqpal 
to, ojtr Opera-house in London,,. I» the theatre of San 
•QwtiM (tittle St. Charles) there is an exhibition 
F&ufo* % Naples, that of PuUicinelta, or Pu&ch a* 
we call it The part of Punch is not merely acted by * 
puppet, a* we see it in England- ; it * introduced in. wan# 
i&fferenfc little farces which are represented on tier board? 
*£ the &** Carlino* Pullicinella, in these pieces, if 
Bome&hig similar to the clowns in the comedies of 
S&AKSFEAR* and other old pfey-wrjteiss, Tho play, 
Jboweyer, k always a broad farce ; and the acting and 
diaiogoe are most animated and rapid. P%Uicimlh 
talks in the Neapolitan- dialect ; so. that it. is difficult for 
us to tmdejstaad any thing he says; hut the people are 
delighted with his performance. He acts like a simple- 
ten, but utters all sorts of drolleries, and keeps the 
audience constantly laughing. The biographers of Punch 
feav* traced his history back to ancient times. This very 
neighbourhood fe supposed to have given birth to him, 
At an ancient town called Mella, near Capua, there 
were formerly comedians, who became celebrated by the. 
poets and historians for their buffoonery; and to their 
stagftour London Punch i&said to owe his origin.-*— Thee* 
people are charmed with every thing in the way of 
omwenient ; and I dare say they enjoy more of i% % and 
in greater variety, than any other people in the* world, 
Ifoey are fond of music, poetic fables,, and the rjouypce 



of their country's history. This taste fa got echini t» 
the rich of the well-eduoated. The common people the 
fesMeont,. may bo soon crowding round * professor of 
poetry in the street, who hawk out ta»ea*MBof OHawoo 
Furioso, and accompanies the recitation by his ems* 
spimjeuioni, or iuftefpretattons of Aft iosto. } 

Id this city there at© three handled churches, hot far 
of them are reiy fiae. One, however, &w ilferiaas* » 
much spoken o£ This church k not large, but it is one 
of the most rich and most splendid in Italy. It oontaina 
some fine pictures, marbles, carved work, and akass 
decorated with precious stones. Its splendour is enough 
to dasale you, even q/ltar the seeing of St Peter's. Sem 
Martino stands in a situation the most commanding, 
perhaps, of the whole neighbourhood of Naples. It is at 
the highest extremity of the*city, with a long and very 
steep ascent leading to it from the lower streets. On 
this spot formerly stood the country house of the king* 
In 1325 a church and monastery were here erected and 
endowed ; in 1807 the monastery was suppressed, and 
converted into barracks; and the place is now the habi- 
tation of invalid anldtecs. Very near the church is the 
castle of Sanf Ermo or Sou? Ekm, a fortwes in that 
Inert possible position, on the summit of the mouatajav 
c*erleo)dtag tike whole of the city and the bay. The* 
castle is very strong, and is kept up in grand style, with; 
a formidable artillery and a large garrison. We climbed 
it? the mountain thfa morning to see the beautiful moo*** 
tery and the view from it. As we approached the caotfe 
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by a winding path, we had to pass several stations of 
sentinels. We inquired the way of these military gen- 
tlemen ; but they understood neither Italian nor French; 
they were alk Germans, and could speak their natiTe 
language only. This is the policy of the Neapolitan 
government, to guard itself with foreigners who are 
incapable of exchanging a word with the people Ahey axe 
brbsnjht to keep in subjection. Bl a ck ston e, who takes 
us by storm with his eloquent description of our rights, 
and to read whose book is enough to make us glory in 
our freedom while we hear the chains of our slavery rattle 
about us, says that we do not bear the burden of stand- 
ing armies in time of peace, because OUR LAWS do 
not allow it But, if we make comparisons, if we think 
of England, when we see these raw German troops at . 
Naples, must we not be induced to doubt the virtue of 
all forms of government, and to conclude, with Pope, 
in spite of all LAW to the contrary, that whatever 9 s 
best administered is best? My memory, to be sure, 
may naturally be more alive than that of most others 
would ; since I can remember the interior of Newgate, 
and cannot forget that the presence of German soldiers 
in England was a circumstance connected with the expe- 
rience. Those English travellers who see such signs of 
slavery here, who pretend to despise the Italians for bear- 
ing it, who know any thing of the history of England, for 
the last twenty years, and who, at the same time, can 
think of their own country without any feelings of shame 
and indignation, must be base indeed, and the govern* 
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ment of the Neapolitans is infinitely better than what 
such Englishmen deserve to suffer under. I dare say 
that the Germans at Ely could speak as little English a* 
the fellows here do Italian ; that they had*a& little sym- 
pathy with the people is pretty dear, from their being net 
only able to look at, but brought to superintend and 
enforce, the scourging of Englishmen's backs. Talk of 
" military despotism," indeed ! with what face caft we 
reproach other countries with this, and boast our own 
freedom from it, while we remember the flogging of 
English local militia men under a guard of the hireling 
Germans ; and while we remember the sentence of our 
famous LAW OF LIBEL on the Englishman, who, for 
having remonstrated against such a scene, was sent 
from the Court of King's Bench to be shut up for two 
years in company with the felons of Newgate ? 

ISth. Sant' Agata. — Very fine, and hot (77).— 
Thus far on our way back to Rome. — The police appear 
rather to discourage travelling in the people. At dif- 
ferent offices where I have attended about the business 
of my passport, I have heard Italian travellers very closely 
questioned as to their callings, their motives for leaving 
home, the business they were going about. My compa- 
nion (a young man of twenty-three years of age) was 
not permitted to go from Rome without ■ his father's 
leave. ■ The police required that the father should be> 
in a manner, answerable for the son. 

I9tk. Terr acin a. — Fine day, with rain in the after- 
noon (70). The weather that we have had since we left 

m 5 



Roane haa been as warn as ahat of the -finest Vifitfihiwr 
the* tbt. English bare in July or Angustir~The India* 
tor a abort Naples is now about two feet high, 

3Q*a> V£2 b L&tRi.-^Fiae days «*in at night. (73),-~* 
H>y«n»»kwg is now going on about her** 

21n& Rom*.-^A severe storm o£ thunder and Kgfcfe 
njng, and nain (66). 

5^.~~Raj»y day, bat warn («7> 

MrdL—ffair (74). 

24<n.— Very fine (76),— To-day we see the £offt 
a toft* pe$*e$uon" as it is called* He rode ia preeea* 
•ion to tfe» church of St John, and these took peeaeasiaje 
of "ths key* of the kingdom of heaven." This church, 
is the wUhedrai at the Pone. It is a magnificent bufld* 
i*g, and one of the chwches built by Constantino, 
Just opposite the church is a building catted Scala Strata* 
from its containing a flight of steps brought hither from 
the house of Pontius Pilate* Our Saviour ia supposed" 
to, have walked up these steps, which has given the» $m 
mm of Holy Staircase. The Catholics who viait th* 
Scala Santa all walk up the steps on their knee*;; a 
penance which they seen to perforin with great pleasure, 
—The Pope came to the church with a very plain equir 
page. A gseat concourse of people were in front o£ the 
chorefe. Carriages in great numbers; and temporary 
stages were erected, en which seats were ht for the 
occasion. The ceremony of taking possession* of re* 
ceivwg the keys, took place inside the church; after 
wfcfieja the Pope, appeared at one. of the windows, and 



gap* bia blessing to men* thousands at the saw mo-* 
men*. 

254*.— Very flea (76) .—We hear that the neighbour* 
bead of Ctauoisa ia uadeigeiag shocks of an earthquake. 

36*fc.— Thorough wet day, and thunder (70).— I have 
before noticeo* tha dirAia^s of the people* It is surprising 
to see furniture so showy ia roemf where the stone or 
hack floors are. so dirty. The large door-ways, courts, 
aad staircases, the approaches to the apartments of some 
of the genteel inhabitants, to such bouses, even, as are 
here calle^ palaces, are incredibly nasty. 

Italy abounds in poets ; in poetaster* at least. Tha 
people here are as much prone to poetry as the people ia 
Sassex are to pudding. There is a too great facility for 
versification, and rhyme in their language* which, by 
everlastingly inviting them to string words together with a 
jingle, has perhaps given the Italians credit for even morer 
imagination than they have* They fall into rhyme upon. 
occasions that make it perfectly absurd. I have met with 
a captain in the Italian army who has been writing about 
rural economy. He has a little treatise on what be calk 
la panificazione del gran Turco, that is, the way of 
Mfflfc^yg bread of Indian corn ; which he read to me with 
much gravity. The captain's flour is hardly well in the 
tub, when he breaks forth with half a doeen rhymes in 
praise of the food that is to be made of it ; then he 
kneads the dough in sober prose > but has another stanza 
before the batch goes, into the oven I The productions 
of the imitators of Petrarch, the sonnetteers,, are re-* 
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markable for their want of meaning : nothing can be 
quite so insipid as an Italian sonnet — No one is long in* 
Rome without perceiving the truth of the old Italian 
saying — The Tuscan language in a Roman's mouth. 
The common people have a disagreeable patois of their 
own, which they pronounce with an ugly sing-song 
nasal twang. It is not here as in Tuscany, where the 
language of all classes is equally pure in grammar 
and equally insignificant in sound. Here the many 
speak ill, and the few correctly. But, the language 
of the few makes amends for that of the matny. It is 
delightful to hear the well-bred\Romans talk ; they pro- 
nounce every syllable so distinctly and with so much 
fulness of sound. At Rome the "\astard Latin" really 
bears some resemblance to the genuine language of the 
ancients. The voices of the Romans areWfcen strong and 
harsh: this is particularly observable invthe women, 
many of whom speak with a kind of croalrtiiat is very 
disagreeable.' Some of them give a roughness\to their 
language that would seem almost impossible for 
guage to have in any mouth. But, hear a Roman 
who has a voice like that of an English woman talk her 2 
own language, and then you hear Italian in perfection. 
So much does the smoothness, the harmony of a lan- 
guage, depend on the voice in which it is uttered. 
I have been told that the voices of the German women 
make their language musical ; and I can almost believe 
this, after knowing how much discord may be imparted 
to the Italian. 
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27*A< — Cloudy, and $cirocco (73). 

28fA.-~-Much rain (69). — The Italian way of counting, 
the twenty -four hours is to begin at the evening, at which 
tine terminates what they call " il venti quattro" the 
twenty-four, when Ave Maria, the concluding prayer of 
the day, is said in the churches. An Italian tells you 
that he will come to see you " atf Ave Maria," that is 
in the evening, or at the close of the day* When the 
French came into Italy, they introduced the same manner 
of reckoning time as we have in England ; and in the 
northern parts of Italy the new fashion has been esta- 
blished to the exclusion of the old. In Rome almost all 
the people still reckon time as their ancestors did ; while 
in the midway region of the Florentines both manners 
are in use, and you are puzzled by the confounding of 
tempo Francese with tempo Italiano. 

29* k.— Very fine (77). 

30**.— Same weather (78). 

3 lrst. Tivoli. — Same weather (77).« — We came out 
to this place to-day, along with some English friends.. 
We had proposed to stay a little while at Aricia ; but 
much alarm has been created, during a few days back, 
by the quakings of the earth in that neighbourhood ; and 
the reports of danger not having yet ceased, we make our 
excursion in this direction. 

June. 

lrst — Delightful weather (76). — Tivoli, sixteen or 
seventeen miles from Rome, towards the north-east,. 



R*ae Imhtmm wain* as fofc of the 4nta*t *eaj&f* 

the* tt*. English bare in July or Awgustj»~Tbje India* 
t*rjt abort Naples is now abort two feet high. 

3QI&. VsfcLj&TRi.-~FuH> day; win a$, njgbt(73).-~ 
Ma^*)*frwf in now going on about here. 

21ril« Rqm^.-^A sevens skwm of thunder and Hgbfc* 
atag, and nain (€6). * 

5^.-~Baj»y day, but war** (67 > 

23rd[— JFair (74). 

24tit.~» Very fine (7§).— To-day we see the £op* 
*' fate pas* e*«ioft»" as it. is catted. He rode La paocea* 
aura to tfe» ehuroh of St John, and there took possessio n 
of " the key* of the kingdom of heaven." This ehupofe 
is. the wdhtdral of tbe Pop©. It is a magnificent bqi}d- 
feg, ajftd one of the churches built by Constantino 
Just opposite tbe church, is a, building called &o/a SqntfQ 4 
from its containing a flight of steps brought hither loom 
tko bums* of Posting Pilate* Our Saviour is supposed 1 
to, bare walked up these steps, which baa given them ft* 
awna of Holy Staircase. The Catholics, who visit lb* 
Seala Santa all walk up the steps on their knee*; % 
penance which they seen to perform with great pieaeuffe* 
wXh# Pope came to tbe church with a very plain equ*« 
page. A gseat concourse of people wore in fipnfc of the. 
cbvrofch Carriages in great numbers; and temporary 
stages; were erected*, en. wbigh seats were let for tb* 
occasion. The cerexnony of teJtMig possession* of re* 
o&ivj#g the, keys, took place nnside tbe church; after 
wbftah the Pope appeared at one of the windows, and 



gttr+ his blessing; to mop thousands at the same mew 
we**, 

3&*.-~ Very fiaa (7 6) .—We bear that the neighbour* 
Wad of Cfo*»a*a ia uadeigeiag shocks of an earthquake* 

36**.— Thorough wet day, and thunder (70).— I ha,?* 
bafee noticed the- <&>&»«$$ of the people. It is surprising 
to pep furniture so showy in roen# where the stoae or 
hack floors are. so dirty. Tha large doer- ways, courts, 
and staircases* the approaches to the apartments, of soare 
of the genteel inhabitants, to such houses, even, as are 
here calle^ palaces, are incredibly nasty. 

Italy abounds in poets < in poetasters at least. Tna 
people here ace as much prone to poetry as the people ia 
Sussex are to pudding. These is a too great facility for 
versification, and rhyme in their language,, which, by 
everlastingly inviting them to string words together with a\ 
jingle, has perhaps given the Italians credit for even morer 
imagination than they have. They fall into rhyme upon, 
occasions that make it perfectly absurd* I have met with 
a captain ia the Italian army who has been writing about 
ruial economy. He has a little treatise on what be calk. 
la pomficazione del gran Turco, that is, the way of 
making bread of Indian corn ; which he read to me with 
much gravity. The captain's flour is hardly well in the 
tub* when he breaks forth with half a dozen rhymes ia. 
praise of the food that is. to be made of it ; then her 
kneads the dough in sober prose y but has another stanza* 
before the batch goes, into the oven I The production* 
of the imitators of Petrarch, the sonnetteer^ are re-* 
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fen* tab***** warn* as fofc of the .{n**t wafts* 
the* tb* English have in July or August#"-Th*> Indie* 
tarn about Staple* is now about two feet high* 
3Q/&. Vejuljbtri.— Fiae days rain at oi^U (75).— » 

ii*3MM^iot fe now ***«& °a about here. 

21r«A B*m*.-*«A severe storm o£ thunder and Kgfcfo 
atag, and nsin (6§). " 

2*ml.~-BJ*»j day, but warn (67> 

a3rd.— JFair (74). 

24*4.~ Very foe (76).— To-day we s*e the gop* 
" toft* pvueswBt" as it ie catted. He rode La proces* 
•ion to tfc» ehurah of St John, and there took possess ion 
cf u the key* of the kingdom of heaven." This church 
i» the cathedrul of the Pop*. It is a magnificent bu&U 
ipg, and one of the chntches built by Constantino 
Just opposite the church ie a. building called Scala Sanjty 
from its containing a flight of steps brought hither from 
the house of Pontine Pilate* Our Saviour is. supposed* 
to, have walked up these steps, which has given them tht 
aaam of £b2y Staircase. The Catholics who. visit tbft 
&afa Samta all walk up the steps on their knee*;; a 
penance which they seen to perforin with great pleaftupe* 
««*Xhe Pope cane to the church with a very plain eqnft* 
page. A geeat concourse of people wore in front of the 
churofc. Carriages- in great numbers; and temporary 
stages: were erected, en which seats were Let for lb* 
occasion. The ceremony of taking possession, of ret 
oe£vj*g the keys, took place inside the church; after 
whfah the Pope appeared at one. of the windows, and 
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g«r* liia blessing; to mop thousands at the same mo- 
ment, 

254*.— Very fine (76).— We hear that the neighbour* 
hmA of Cfaasa*a ia> undesgaing shocks of an earthquake. 

26th.— Thorough wet day, and thunder (70).— I hart 
before noticed tbe dirtiness of the people* It is surprising 
to see* furniture ao showy in rooo# where the stone or 
brick, fleers are. so dirty, The large doorways, cousts, 
and stair-cases* the approaches to the apartments, of some 
of the genteel inhabitants, to such houses, even, aa are, 
here callee) palaces, are incredibly nasty. 

Italy abounds in poets ; in poetasters at least. The 
people here ate aa much prone to poetry as the people in, 
Sussex are to padding. There is a too great facility for 
versification and rhyme in their language* which, by 
everlastingly inviting them to string words together with a 
jingle, has perhaps given the Italians credit for even morer 
imagination than they have. They fall into rhyme upon 
occasions that make it perfectly absurd. I have met with 
a captain in the Italian army who has been writing about 
rural economy. He baa a little treatise on what be calls. 
la parUficazione del oron Tureen, that is, the way of 
making bread of Indian com ; which he read to me with 
much gravity. The captain's flour is hardly well in the 
tub, when he breaks forth with half a doeen rhyme* in 
praise of the food that is. to be mad* of it ; then hq 
koeads the dough in sober prose y but has another stanza 
before the batch, goes, into the oven ! The production* 
of the imitators of Petrarch, the sonnetieerz, are re- 
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9§t ftON*. 

R»*e tab**** wan* ap to* of the 4n**t wei&m 
tha* tb* English have in July or Awgw&U-TW India* 
tar* about Naples is now abort two feet high. 

ftfrk V*w.*tax.— Fin* 4aj5 «aia al> n|gJ*(73).-~ 
lilWWfttati* now going on about here. 

Sltta Rqm*.— A eevef* stofm of fchuader and ligfct* 
tipg) and sain (66). " 

£i«<.^Raj*y day, but wan» (67> 

a3wi.^Fair (74). 

24<*>— Very foe (76),— To-day we a*e the £of& 
M toft* p<xt$e$v<m" a* it. ia catted. Ha rode ia procea* 
turn to tfea church of St John, and there took possession 
of "■ the key* of the kingdom of heaven." Thi$ elwch 
ia the tothodml o£ the Pop©. It is a magnificent build* 
ipg, and one of the chuica.es built by Constantino 
Just opposite- the church, ia a, building called Scmlck Sanity 
£fo*> its containing a flight of steps brought hither Doom 
the house of Pontius Pilate* Our Saviour ia supposed 
to, have walked up theae steps, which has given them th* 
immmi of ifoiy iSfeatrcos* . The Catholics who. viaU tb* 
&a&z 5oM/a all walk up the steps on their ka*e$; % 
penance which they seen to perform with great pleasure., 
wXhe Pope came to the church with a very plain equi- 
page. A geea* eoncowse of people were in feonfc of tho 
chorefe Carriage? ia great numbers; and tempojajry 
stages; were erected* en which seats were Let for. th* 
occasion. The cerejnony of taking possession of xe-r 
oeiviag the; keys, took place inside the church; after 
wfctab the Pope appeared at one of the windows, and 



gap* his blesakg to man* thousands at the sane no~ 

2&*.— Very fine (76)._We hear that the neighbour* 

Wad of (faasoata ia undergoing shocks of an earthquake. 

%Gth.— Thorough wet day, and diuader (70).— I ha*t 

« 

bafivre noticed tha dirtiness of the people* It is surprising 
to see- furniture so showy in roemf where the stone or, 
brick floors ara so dirty. The large door* ways* courts, 
aad atah>casas* the approaches to the apartments, of soma 
of the genteel inhabitants, to such bouaas, even, aa ara 
here callea) palaces, are incredibly nasty. 

Italy abounds in poets ; in poetasters, at least. The 
people hero ace as much prone to poetry as the people ia 
Sussex are to pudding. There ia a too great facility for 
versification and rhyme in their language, which, by 
everlastingly inviting them to string words together with a* 
jingle, has perhaps given the Italians credit for even more 
imagination than they have. They fall into rhyme upon, 
occasions that make it perfectly absurd* I hare met with 
a captain in the Italian army who has been writing about 
rural economy. He baa a little treatise on what be call*. 
la panificazione del gran Turco y that is, the way of 
making bread of Indian corn ; which he read to ma with 
much gravity. The captain's flour is hardly well ia the 
tub,, when he breaks forth with half a doeea rhymes in 
praise of the food that ia to be made, of it ; then her 
kaaada the dough in sober prose y but has another stanza 
before the batch goes, into the oven I The productioaa 
of the imitators of Petrarch, the sonnetteers, are re-* 
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R*»e haft bee* a* warn* as fofc of the 4nt*ftt wtfbj* 
the* tb*. English have in July or Augu&t#~Tbe India* 
tent about Naples is now abort two feet high* 

fttik VEJU>£Tai.-~Fiao day.; tain af ai$»t (73).-~ 
ii*9»tt*kii»$fe now going on about here. 

21ri^ Rqmi&.-'-A severe sfeeim o£ thunder and Hgbfc* 
tipg, and nun (€§). 

2g»^.~~Raj«y day, but war» («7> 

»3r&~-tf air (74). 

2*<A.— Very fine (7§),— «To-day we we the £<jp& 
M toft* pM$e$iioti»' as it. is oaUed« He rode La process 
•ion to the ehuroh of St John, and there took possession) 
*£ "- tbs key* of the kingdom of heaven." This ehu*ch. 
is, the wdhedral of the Pope.. It is a magnificent bqiUU 
ipg, and one of the churehes built by Cokstaxtixk, 
Just opposite the church is a, building eajled Scala Saitf<t 4 
from its containing a flight of steps brought hither from 
the house of Pontius Pilate* Our Saviour i* suppose*? 
to, have walked up these steps, which has given them th* 
name of Holy Statrc&se . The Catholies who. visit tbft 
Scala Santa all walk up the steps on their kn^e*; a, 
penance which they seen* to perform with great pleasure*, 
-*t»Xhe Pope came to the churah with a very plain equi- 
page. A gueat concourse of people were in front o£ the 
chared Carriage* in great numbers; and tempera*? 
stages, were erected, en wbfeh seats were let for the. 
occasion. The cereptony of taking possession* of rerr 
oeivisg the* keys, took place -inside tbe church; after 
wb&eh the Pope appeared at one. of the windows, and 



gap* kU UtMifig: to many thousands at the same mo- 
ron*, 

2&*.— Very fine (76) .—We hear thai the neighbour, 
hoed of (taiM*a ia undergoing shocks of an earthquake* 

36f*.— Thorough wet day, and thunder (70).— I hare 
before noticed ih& dirtiness of the people* It is surprising 
to (Be* furniture so showy in roomjf where the stone or 
hack floors are. so dirty. The large doer* ways, court** 
and staircases, the approaches to the apartments, of same 
of the genteel inhabitants, to such houses, even, aa are 
here callee) palaces, are incredibly nasty. 

Italy abounds in poets ; in poetasters at least. The. 
people here axe as much prone to poetry as the people ia 
Senaex are to pudding. There is a too great facility for 
versification, and rhyme in their language, which, by 
everlastingly inviting them to string words together with & 
jingle, has perhaps given the Italians credit for even morer 
imagination than they have. They fall into rhyme upon, 
occasions that make it perfectly absurd. I have met with 
a captain in the Italian army who has been writing about 
rural economy. He has a little treatise on what he calk 
la panificazione del gran Turco, that is, the way of 
m flftfo g bread of Indian corn ; which he read to mo with, 
much gravity. The captain's flour is hardly well in the* 
tub* when he breaks forth with half a dozen rhymes in 
praise of the food that is. to be made of it ; then hq 
kneads the dough in sober prose y but has another stanza 
before the batch goes, into the oven I The productions, 
of the imitators of Petrarch, the sonnetteers, are re- 



trf Stolon MAUTOftttti, at which Ipfttt tip, fttrd whfeh, 
tit this time of the year, should be Ml of artists ot etttfr 
"ffeitor*, is quite empty ; aft in consequence of the eartb- 
quake. My landlord, as soon as I arrived, took me 16 
witness a scene still more novel than what I had met 
with at Albano. Just without the farther gateway trf 
Aru&a there are three or four acres of waste grass-groom?, 
Shaded by fine lofty elm-trees; tothis spot a cooeklerable 
^part of the population of Aricia, along with their priests; 
liad come out of their houses to pass the night. Here 
there was quite a litde town of tents, and of. htrts made 
With green boughs. Bed-time was not yet come, ot Sbehr 
fears, perhaps, had kept die people from going to sleep. 
The night was dark, and the air rather chilly. Pireft 
Were kindled in all parts of the little settlement; and 
there were the father and mother, and children, each 
family with its fire, kneeling and sqaatting around the 
blaze, and all joining together in Pater Nosfer or Avt 
Maria, audibly and emphatically repeated. The coun- 
tenances of the people, made unusually expressive by the 
occasion, the various attitudes of the little dark-faced 
boys and girls, assembled in groups, and seen by the 
strong reflection of the fire's light, made so admirable % 
subject for the pencil, that I could not help regretting that 
I was no painter. 

5fA.— -Fine (78). * 

6th.— Very beautiful day (78).— The children in this 
country are very forward, tt surprises us to see at what 
an early age they begin to have the use of their legs and 






btfguee. The babies ate, wiJifrid ia w*at we eatt 

bave*£o%>te^cfotftfs.> The arm* ef the efeild are ire** but 

4fcfe legs are tsonfiaed. A baud of thick oettea staff, 

about «m or 'eight incbee wide and some yafda Hi 

ktigtfc* k tighdy winded round rod round the eMld* 

tagianiog immediately under the anna and centiaeia*; 

all tha way down toffee feat It appears iaiooasistent lb 

Joed, with to touch Nothing, mad so t» confine, the toady 

arid liaoea of a ehrild which, as won at * fcabifc te seep 

maided, will be allowed to ran about ie th* open air 

airiest naked. Bat die peeple awppose the* to bind up 

4fceir children thus is necessary ; it is tbe custom ; mats, 

jadfiag by the petsone of tbe bigger ehildeen, tihe awa&- 

dting eertaisdy.dees not peodaee distortion of a*y kind. 

•Tbe thing is* hewever, exceedingly ugly » ibe swaddled 

. baby* even when than (which it veie; seldea is), la 

essentially a baibaeeu* aight. How dftffnent the infant 

in its mother's arms from the same object in our country! 

The child ef the Italian peasant loeks aiera like a leng 

dirty bundle of rage than like a little creatane of the 

human species. 

7M.<— Same weatiie* (76).— We spent the whole ef 
this day among tbe rains of Adrian'* VMt, which **e 
at about a mile and a half eat of Tivoli, and delight* 
fully situated amongst wood* of high tree*, garden*, 
tsndviaeytada* fhis villa,, it appear*, wa» t>ae ef tfie 
mast magnificent things of the kind ever built by tbe 
ancient Romans. We are told that it wa« to be wee* 
awed, not by /*** or by ew*tfe r bat by mite* j of swell 
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monstrous extent was Jfcis imperial country-house. The 
facts may be exaggerated ; yet, so much of Adrian's 
Villa remains, and what remains extends to such a dis- 
tance, that it seems reasonable to credit the accounts, 
surprising as they are, of this place as it was in its original 
state. These ruins are nearly solitary; you may see the 
whole of them without having any modern building in 
sight; an advantage that does not belong to the Villa of 
Mecssnas and the Temple of Vesta, which are the less 
interesting from being mingled in one view with the 
houses of Tivoli. Among the antique productions of art 
Arand at Adrian's Villa, is the original beautiful mosaic 
representing four doves perched on the rim P of a vase, 
copies of which, in mosaic and in alabaster, we see 
in the shops of London. — The oleander, jasmine, and 
pomegranate, ate now in their full blossom, in the open 
ground. I have seen the oleander in Rome as much as 
twenty feet high. 

8th. Rome.— Rainy day (69).— In Italian hotels, 
even the best hotels in the largest cities, you are always 
waited upon by men. There are no chambermaids; all 
the dusting and sweeping and the making of beds being 
done by men-servants. It is very seldom that ladies who 
travel in this country find any person of their own sex to 
wait on them.-— Here is mighty room for a display of 
patience, and I should advise everybody coming to Italy 
to be prepared with a large stock of that virtue. The 
Italian servants will even recommend it to you them- 
selves, exclaiming, " Pazienza!" when they think you 
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more in a hurry than is consistent with their notions of 
despatch. The procrastination of the people is into- 
lerable. But this, indeed, is a thing that strikes us the 
moment we get across the channel from our own country. 
" No sooner said than done/' nothing, I am sure, ever 
was in Italy ; at least, as far as relates to waiters at 
inns, who are here the slowest in their movements, of 
all mankind. I have several times been amused to see 
how completely the impatience of my countrymen may 
be cooled ify these fellows, with whom, as I have learned 
from experiment, it is not a bit of use to be angry. 
They are civil ; but they will not bear to be reproached 
with their most palpable fault : if you call them dilatory, 
you raise their indignation. There are no bells to sum> 
mon servants by, so that all is done by calling ; and a 
pretty noise there is, when the house is All, the waiters 
in request, and the crooked word cameriere being con- 
stantly bawled out, with the different pronunciations of 
different nations, from every story of the lofty building, 
and each pressing applicant receiving answer from below 
in the provoking terms of false promise—" Subito "— 
"Adessa vengo n — " Eccomi " — " Un niomento "-*-" Mo- 
mqtfino" &c. (Directly — Now I'm comings-Here I am 
—A moment-*— Half a moment.) 

Servants and their employers are much more on a level 
than in England. Masters are not so imperious, and 
servants are not so prompt in obeying, as with us. The 
two converse with: each other in a more familiar way. 
I have been assured that, when the citizens go out to* 

* ■ 
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their country houses, as dating the vintage, the famwy 
of a gentlemen will tit down and play «t cards »***£ 
with their own domestics. There it no * smwus* mW- 
Utmde" no" 6«w#/ nepalae*," as the be^trotans 
Burkz and Castlb&eagii styled the lenowrers of 
England: the lowest class of society here ha?e too much 
mtetttgence, aad are toe detent in their demeanour, ts 
deserve any such names. 

9f*.— Rain (67). 

lOrt.— Fair (72). 

lltA.— Showers (71).— The Jews at^Romn are si 
confined to oae small pert of the city, which a eaMed die 
&kctto. They hare only two or three streets, aad these 
are shut up d sting the night by high gates, so as com* 
pletely to prevent the inhabitants iron having any earn- 
SBuntOLtion with the Christians far that pert of the 
tsrenty-ibor hems, in die place allotted to. nates, the 
Jews hare their synagogue, and keep .shops at which (hoy 
carry on deaMngswith the Gbniatiaas, who come to the 
Ghetto to hoy things cAeapu Their principal traffic 
appears to he in woollen, cotton, and si&anrorfajstnrcd 
articlee. Them is an hotel in the Ghetto* and nhm a 
Jewish stranger eeraes to Rome be k obliged to enjge 
there. A rich Jew of diatinsnoa, who lately arrived 
in Rome, teak np hit quarters at <one <nf the other 
betels ef the eky; bet she pofice . necnme smmtty 
aware of him, aad handed him off to the Ghetto. 11m 
attaation ef the plane » said to he unhealthy? it cer- 
tsiid j U not each as I ahnnid Jaha to he imtinnd todmefl 
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is. I belie** that the Jews wens, until lately, cojapeUed 

to mr a peculiar kind of dress, so .that they might be 

i 
at all lanes recognised ; but this is not tine ease at pre- 
sent. I have a copy of an edict published en the 14th 
of last month, of the Inquisitor-general of the Holy Oihce 
of tbe Pope's province of Remagna, a part of which re- 
late* to the Jew*. It tends to restrict, a* far as possible, 
jconaanerce of any kind between the Jews and tbe Chris- 
tiana. It forbids their eating, sleeping, gaming, dancing, 
and going is masquerade together ; the one from going to 
thecoflee-hottses of the other ; the Christiana are forbidden 
io go, and the Jews to introduce them, to the Hebrew 
cesejaenies, to the synagogues, lectures, cachings, ma*- 
xiages, drcumcisioas, vigils, feasts, bread- wakings, &c; 
the one is not to go to the schools of the other, or frequent 
.the houses of the other for the purpose of teaching, or 
'Senrmg children.* The edict does, in fact, as nearly a* 



* " Ordiniamo, e comandiamo, che niuno ardisca di trasgrectir* 
,f * gH aidi*!, ooetiUiztani, « nolle poatifieie, colls quali n pro- 
" itiseene agli Ebref, ed a' Cristoaai, oerti commerce partatdari 
••* tm'lofo, come di doraire, msBgiart, giocare e battue, aadsr 
*' mascaerati iitsierae, e gli uni recarei al caffe d*gh atari, e coal 
*^pure proibiaeooo a* Ciistiatri aadare, e agli Kbrei introdurti, aDe 
•*' lore oeremsste Ebraicbe, Sinagegbe, Uuoni, predict, uffi zj, 
"apoaalisj* Bstirit*, .ewcoBMaifiei, ^igilia, pasti, azziroi : pioibi*- 
" coBo motae pertafu gjf ani alia scaola, o alia cats degli aJtri 
u per inscgnsse, o iaparare a leggere, swivere, o caatare, o 
," senate, o b&Uare, o (ar aitro ese* cizie, allatare, o per allevaae 
/' iiglinoli, a per ese?dtaffe altre. eose da' detti ordini, deoceti 
J< ^s*tiiw*iawi, * fcttie pejM»iciA4Btara>tti> vieundo ancora apras-a 

w2 
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can be, pat an end to all community between the Jew* 
and the Christians. The treatment of the Jews has been a 
subject of great outcry with English Protestant visitors in 
Rome. Bat if we are to judge by the vicious example of. 
these people, in all that relates to dealings between man 
and man, how could the Roman government justify itself 
for placing them on a footing with its Christian subjects? 
If we look to places where the Jews have any power, 
there is nothing in their conduct but what makes it lucky 
for the Romans that Israel, in their city, does not extend 
beyond the Ghetto. When I was in Tuscany, I heard a 
good deal about the Jews of Leghorn, a city in which 
they have so much influence ; and an Englishman, one 
by no means prejudiced against any thing belonging to 
the country, told me that a Jew could not be sent to jail 
at Leghorn, but he was sure to escape from it ; such. 
power have they with their money, as even to set the 
walls of a prison at defiance.* What wretched cant, 



" aamente sotto pens di una multa e di carcere, ai Criatiani 
" 1' accendere agli Ebrei, ed a questi fare aceeodere da detti 
" Criatiani il fuoco in giorno di Sabato, o altre feste Ebraiche, 
" e praticare aimili servizi agli Ebrei, o lasciarsi praticare 
«« alcuno di queati, e ogni altro serrizio in tali giorni." 

* " Play is prohibited on purpose to be taxed. While the police 
" lay card-playing under severe restrictions, a Jew pays to that 
" branch of Government 800 crowns a month for the monopoly of 
"the gaming-houses, and lets out at a rack-rent this violation of 
" the law to other farmers of iniquity, , Usury is not, like theft, 
*' checked by any regulation. A Pisan of my acquaintance 1 , 
* " having occasion to borrow here 1000 sequins, agreed to the 
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too, it is, excepting only when arising from ignorance of 
the truth, for us to make a clamour about the cruelty of 
the Catholics towards these "poor people" Have we 
seen no poor people in our own country as badly off, in 
a condition a hundred times worse than that of the Jew* 
here? Is it any more cruel for, Catholic Jnquisitors to 
endeavour to prevent Christians from getting to be like 
Jews, by separating them from each other, than for 
parish-officers to treat paupers as they do in England, 
where misery and degradation have come to such a pitch 
as for poor men and their wives to have been, in fact, 
divorced by the overseer? The edict sets out by enjoin- 
ing persons of all' degrees in society to inform against 
one another, in certain specified cases of heresy, defence 
of heresy, &c. ; and it threatens them with excommuni- 
cation if they fail to comply with this injunction. I had 
the copy of the edict from an Italian, who, as to faith, 
is a sort of nothingarian, and who was delighted with 
this production of the Holy Office as a proof, of its 
tyrannical disposition towards the people* But why call 
it tyrannical t Why may not this measure of preca'u-. 
tion against destruction to the souls of the Pope's people 



" usual rate of 4 per cent, a month ; the money-lender counted 
" down the whole sum, and then demanded back 480 sequins for 
the first year's interest. In rain did the borrower remonstrate 
against pleaded custom. He took the 520 sequins, and two 
" years after he paid 1480 for the whole."— Forsyth's Remarks 
en Leghorn, • 
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be as consistent with all liberty as oar measures against 
those who would destroy the bodies of our raleis? 
Oliver and Castles and Edwards earned on their 
operations in England. The Whigs openly praised die 
avocation of these men, Baying, that it was right to 
employ then*. And our Whigs are every where so 
frightfully famous for their lore of liberty, that there is, 
as I have been assured, a list of the most alarming of 
their names made out for the polite of Austrian Italy, 
in order that, by not allowing their persons to enter mat 
state, the politics of its people may be free from the 
contamination of such violent purity. 

12f*,— Very wet day (67).— What is the meaning of 
die word scandal, a word so much used by people having 
die power to govern ! - 1 have heard the question pat, by 
a Catholic priest, " Do you not think that a great deal 
of die scandal attending the trial of your Queem Caroline 
would have been spared your nation, if the court, in* 
stead of being open to the public, had been closed, Bos 
the courts in this country ? " If he had said, "spared 
your getfernment" there would have been something to 
understand. But " tcandal" as used ia this question, 
has an obscurity of meaning about it that is suspicions 
and ugly. Two cases have occurred, since 1 have been 
at Rome, in courts of justice here, which are scandahui 
indeed, in a comprehensible sense of the term. One was 
the case of an author, who had a trial with a bookseller. 
The author is a Roman and a strict Catholic, and any 
'thing but an enemy to the state of things in his country; 



bat he s a upikaa me by the accounts be gift* of the j>*r-> 
javy of hi* countrymen. In the other case, a Roman 
sqee an English gentleman ipr remuneration for service* 
which* were never rendered, and brings a whole crowd of 
witnesses to swear to an acknowledgment of the debt 
who never knew any thing aboujfc the matter further than 
what they have been informed by the plaiaf»& It is 
pretty dear that something besides the law of God, and 
the duty of confession, is necessary to restrain these 
rascals ; yet they do, as I hear, commit all this perjury 
with impunity. The plaintiff, in the latter of the two 
cases, has a double string to his how in pursuing the 
defendant, the one by an appeaHo the law, the other by 
a violation of it : be has recourse to a court of justice to 
obtain his claim, and,. at the same time, threatens to *tah 
4he Englishman because he opposes it ! That there is 
most shocking false-swearing in the case there can be no 
doubt; and yet the fellow is. not- without hope of gaining 
hi* cmuse. As an a&assin, the police has its eye upon 
him ; but it is a question whether any means of doing 
justice here can withstand the. phalanx he has suborned, 
or punish him or them for the perjury. 

13/ A.— Very fine (74) .—Apricots have been in the 
market for these some days past. 

14M.— Same weather (76).— To-day is the festival of 
St. Anthony, and a procession took place this afternoon 
in honour of the saint. Hojydays and religions proces- 
sions are very frequent here, . " Le feste," said a tailor 
|sm yesterday, " sono la rovina dell' arhsta" (The 
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holydays are the ruin of the artist!); especially, said 
I, of those artists who are lazy* on working days* The 
processions are sometimes of great length, and -the per* 
sons forming them walk through the principal streets of 
the town ; there is a banner, with the picture of the parti- 
cular saint upon it, which is carried in front, and follow- 
ing jt are Hie banners of other saints, images of Christ 
and the* Virgin Mary, crosses, &c. There is always an 
immense cross, borne by one man alone, which is just as 
much in weight as to require the whole of one man's 
strength to support and balance it The monks and 
friars join in these processions, the different orders walk- 
iog separately, one after another. 

The Romans were much disappointed this year by the 
death of the late Pope, Leo XII., which prevented their 
haying any carnival. It seems that he was not at all 
popular; and, whatever the people might think of him, 
he could not have mortified them in any way so much as 
by dying just at the time when he did. Accordingly, 
he was no sooner dead but the Romans assailed him in 
their own peculiar way, that is, with a pasquinade: 

" Tre diapetti ci festi, O Padre Santo : 
" Accettare il papato — viver tanto— 
" Morir di. carnival per easer pianto ! " 

{In three ways hast thou offended us 9 Holy Father: 
in accepting the papacy — in living so long— and in 
dying at carnival- time in order to be lamented.) 
Italian families, those more especially of the richer 
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classes of people, are not so large as in England ; and 
the increase of population here is so far encouraged by 
the Pope*, that the possessing of a family of eleven chil* 
dren entitles the parents to an annuity of sixty scudi 
(13/. 10s.). 
. 15th.— Fine, hot weather (80). 

1 6f/t.— Same weather (78). 

1 7th.— Same weather (78). 
• 18 th. — Same weather (78).— This morning we saw 
another great ceremony at St. Peter's, the procession of 
Corpus Domini. Thousands of country people were 
present. The Pope was carried from the church all 
round the Colonnade in front of St. Peter's and back 
again to the altar, the bishops, cardinals, and priests of 
different degrees, and the monks and friars, dressed in 
heir various costumes, following in the train. His Hoh\ 
ness was borne on a platform, on which he was in a 
kneeling attitude, leaning on a cushion and holding in 
his hands the Host. There were temporary stands 
erected in front of tHb houses of the piazza, and every 
window was crowded. Great numbers of ladies,- splen- 
didly attired in the costumes of different neighbourhoods. 
The fineness of this climate, the clear sky and the bril- 
liant sun, contribute very much to the effect of these 
grand forms of festivity : how would such things be at 
St. Paul's, on a misty day, compared with what they 
are here ? 

' 19th. — Same weather (79). — The curiosities, the 
sights, of Rome are so many that it must be a volume of 

w5 
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some sise in which they could all he enumerated. Every 
body has read some description of the city in its ancient 
times ; and those who have not been informed before- 
hand of the present appearances of Rome, most be rather 
surprised, on coming here, to see so few ruins of the 
antique amongst the extensive mass of modern buildings. 
All the effects of time, however, not considered, it is not 
to be wondered at that the Romans have so few remsdn- 
ing edifices of their ancestors to show, when we see with 
what negligence they treat those that do remain. hi 
many parts of the Campagna of Rome there are edi- 
fices of the ancient Romans, and the forms ef some of 
these are very far from being destroyed ; such are the 
Sepulchre of Cecilia Metella and that of Nero ; but no 
sort of attention appears to be paid towards the furtLsr 
preservation of these things ; there is no one to guard 
diem, and the curious may, if they have only strength 
enough to do it, carry away a wheel-barrow full of the 
materials. After the Colosseum, the most grand and 
beautiful piece of antiquity is the Pantkeen, or MotundOi 
the temple of all the gods, which was built by Ageippa. 
The statues formerly contained in this building, and 
other of its ornaments, bate been removed ; but it is sttl 
file least dilapidated; as well as one of the most magai- 
I cent, remains of the architecture of the ancients. It is 
now a place of Christian worship. Trajan s column, 
and the copy from it, are not to be reckoned among the 
rums, for these are little damaged* This eokrmn, the 
Pantheon, and the Colosseum, are most wonderftil (hi 
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fenpeet to stsv) of all the antiqukke of Rome. TW 
triumphal arches of 7tf*« t C<m$UmHme t arid Severn*, 
have lost only just so much of their beauty as to sake 
them the more admired. But, if objects of astonishment 
be what yea seek among the remnants of the ancient 
«*ty, you seed look for nothing beyond the Colosseum, 
for, after that, there is nothing to be astonisked at. 
- Rome has many fine piazza, or large open pieces^ 
similar to the $fuare$ of our towns. In most of these 
Acre are fountains, and beautiful obelisks whioh have 
been brought rrom Egypt to this country. The fountains 
at Rome are more magnificent than any one can have air 
idea of who has never seen such things* The mass of 
atone composing a single fountain would be enough to 
build a pretty good-sised English house* The Tiber 
runs through the city, and there are seven or eight 
bridges across the river. The name of this lifer has a 
high sound; but it is a very poor thing compared with 
our Thames* The stream is rapid enough, but the water 
is muddy, and neither above nor below the city is there 
any beauty on its banks. Rome at the present day is, 
an it was in ancient times, abundantly supplied with good 
water from other sources ; the water is brought to the city 
through great aqueducts ; in this way it flows to the 
fountains, and in such quantities that these fountains 
are very refreshing objects in hot weather. Some of the 
water thus obtained comes from a distance of twenty-five 
at thirty miles, ail the way through the artificial medium 
af aa aqueduct The Femtawa <U Trevi is the finest of 
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afl the fountains ; and it is particularly beautiful in the 
weather which we hare just now, and when seen, as 
Madame de Stael describes it in her Corinne, by 
moonlight. The summer nights at Rome are the most 
serene that can be : night after night the moon has been 
shining with a dazzling brightness. The city, for its 
size, .is surprisingly quiet, even in the day-time. After 
sunset very few carriages are moving. The people may 
be said to sit up, or, rather, to walk about all night here. 
It is the fashion with all classes, to rise early ; then the 
dinner-hour is early; and, during the warm, months, 
they take a sleep after dinner, actually undressing and 
going to hed. If you want to purchase any thing in a shop, 
between the hours of three and four o'clock in the after- 
noon, you will be pretty sure of finding the [shop door 
and windows shut and the shop-keeper asleep in bed. 
This is the general custom of the people ; they^look upon 
it as necessary both for comfort and health. I do not 
know whether there may not be something in the air or 
sunshine of this country which is pernicious to those who 
are working or wakeful in the warmest part of the day; 
but I suspect that it is the disinclination to activity, more 
than any thing to be afraid of in its consequences, that 
Sends them to bed at such a time of daw. However, the 
English people who reside in Rome do as Rome does in 
this respect, and agree with the natives that it is right 
The afternoon's nap, which is from one to two hours in 
duration, keeps the people from going to bed early at 
, night ; there is more promenading after dark than during 
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the day-time. Crowds of ladies and gentlemen, fashion* 
able people, the ladies attired as if for an evening party, 
with light clothes and having only a veil or nothing at 
all on their heads, walk up and down the Corso, from 
nine o'clock at night to one o'clock in the morning. And 
the tranquillity, the absence of any thing the least like 
disorderly conduct in the streets of this great city, is such 
as one would suppose to be impossible. 

Almost every big house here is called a palace; and, 
as far as size goes, a great part of the houses in Rome 
are worthy of the name. The palaces of the princes and 
nobility are enormous, and so are the collections of pic- 
tures that they contain. Here, in these pictures, and in 
the really princely and noble manner of admitting the 
public to the sight of them, is the great spell which 
draws so many painters to Rome, and makes them de- 
lighted in the life they lead there. It is not necessary 
for, any one to affect to have a taste for these beautiful 
works : the indubitable proof of their merit is, that nobody 
in the world can see them without admiring. It seems 
strange to us to see so many people having judgment 
as to the fine arts ; the poor people here have generally 
more or less of passion for, ''and capacity to criticise 
painting. But this must necessarily be the case : what 
they have been accustomed to see from their infancy, yi 
such quantity, and in such variety, they cannot help 
knowing something about. It is difficult for us to come 
to Italy without boasting ah acquaintance with the^ne 
arts ; to appear to know something of this matter is so 
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important a point with the " accoaroGsned" traveller, 
that, if he writes his book (which every body does now)* 
and knows nothing about die subject (an is the ease with 
most travellers), he cannot well avoid treating its to a lk- 
tie of the connoiseur's prattle on " the arts." Tie last 
book of travels in Italy that I hare, seen is written by a 
Mr. Hog, an English lawyer, who, speaking about the 
pictures in the Borohese palace at Rome, has mistakes 
Titian's personification of Profane Love for the por- 
trait of our Saviour ! 

There are about lour hundred churches in Rone. St. 
Peter's is so famous, that the rest have been compara- 
tively thrown into obscurity. But there are a great 
many churches here that are exceedingly magnificent and 
beautiful. There seems to be no end to the splendour 
that you hare to behold in this way. 

Wth. — Same weather (78). — The ladies of Italy are 
not, generally, so handsome as the women amongst the 
common people, which may be attributed to die manner 
in which they are brought up, and particularly to the 
Kttle exercise and air enjoyed by them. The sun of 
Italy, so far from destroying the complexion, seems to j 
add lnstre to its beauty ; at all events it gives the glow of ' 
health to those who are from necessity exposed to its | 

ttys ; whilst the ladies, who seldom leave the house be* 
fore the evening, unless it be to go to church, are for the 
most part pallid, and have not the bright countenances of 
die country women. But the same style' of beauty pro* 
vails throughout the south of Italy, the finely-formed 
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features, and the same lam* Mack or blue eyes, with 
their long silken fringes, seem equally bestowed on the 
princess tad the female peasant. It is to be regretted 
that in this land of loveliness and of the arts* where the 
climate is each as to admit of the most beaatirul and 
fanciful fashion in dress, and where we see the- com* 
monest amongst die labouring women going to church 
with their fine heads of hair dressed in the Grecian way* 
and mefely a veil falling over the shoulders, and preserv- 
ing, from a motive of pride, ia every other particular, the* 
ancient costume of their native village or district, that 
their mistresses should encumber themselves with French 
bonnets,, stiff stays, rolls of hair on each side of the face, 
and pyramids of it on the top of their well-shaped Jieadtv 
and demean themselves by imitating that little wriggling 
walk the performance of which no one but a French; 
woman is properly capable of. They certainly do, when- 1 
ever they appear in their carriages ia the Corse, or walk-* 
log there in the evening, display considerable airiness 
and tastefolness in their dress ; but they appear te ha 
foreigners visiting the place, while their irieriora have s> 

* 

grandeur about them that would seem to denote the true 
descendants of the ancient Romans.—The conditioq ai 
die Italian women, as regards the matter of decorum* 
appears to English people as full of inconsistency. Tap. 
niamrnas, who show much of the libereU ia^heir own con- 
duct, watch that of their daughters very narrowly. The 
Contract of marriage is much more relaxing than restrict 
tive in its consequences. As soon as the young women am 
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named they go wherever, and do whatever, they please. 
But, before that, they stay continually at home; or, 
when they do go out, they are not allowed to do so with- 
out being accompanied by some experienced and trust- 
v worthy person of their own sex. You seldom see an 
unmarried lady walking alone iu the street. Lovers, 
when they have not access to the habitations of their 
mistresses, are very openly clandestine ; the lady appeals 
at the window, and her suitor in the street, and the 
courtship is carried on through the iron window-bars. 

21 rs/.— Hot (81).— -The Italians are formal visitors. 
Their homes, as respects the entertaining of neighbours, 
are very different from ours. I do not know, however, 
upon the whole, which kind of neighbourhood is essen- 
tially the best ; for, if we feel ourselves more at home un- 
der the roofs of our neighbours than the Italians do, there 
is, I do think, more idle back-biting and ill blood amongst 
us than is to be found in any other country. The people 
here are indolent; they have, compared with us, nothing 
to do ; so that there is more time for lounging and 
public amusement, in the enjoyment of which they meet 
one another from home. They exceed the French in 
theif overstrained compliments* A stranger is surprised 
to see so much ease in manner accompanying the 
utterance of so much falsehood ; but they flatter with a 
good grace because their consciences do not reproach 
them with insincerity, there being a clear understanding 
that certain phrases, having meanings the most gracious 
and agreeable, are to pass for nothing at all* 
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. The sin of gambling prevails all over Italy. People of 
all degrees are gamblers* Billiards is the principal game 
among the rich; and the labouring people play at what 
is called mora or tnorra. Mora was one of the games 
of the ancient Romans* It is for two persons, and is 
performed by a casting of the fingers ; both parties present 
the right hand, and, at the same instant, call out a cer- 
tain number, which may be any from one to ten. The 
ingenuity required is in guessing how many fingers the 
opposite party intends to cast. The game is played 
with surprising rapidity. The porters may be seen 
gambling in this way at the corner of every street. They 
have such a passion for gambling, that when the value 
of a halfpenny is at stake, their attention seems to be as 
much engrossed, and they talk with as much vehemence, 
as if they were about to win or lose a hundred pounds* 
Some dispute is constantly arising, and it frequently 
becomes a quarrel. The game of mora has caused great 
numbers of stabbings and deaths in this country ; but to 
suppress so fascinating an amusement has not been prac- 
ticable, 
. 22nd.— Same weather (82)* 

23rd.— Same weather (83). 

24th, Aricia. — Hot summer weather (82). The 
contrast between the air of this place and that of Rome 
is very great: here the night air is still quite cool; in 
Rome the nights are sultry, and the days very hot. By 
what I can learn, the accounts of the fever at Rome are 
a good deal exaggerated. It is certain that the air of 



the city, during the hottest part ef the summer, is to 
mast people exceedingly weakening. Some stranger* 
will five in Rome for years, and never be out of health; 
ether*, again, an laid bold of by the tertian ague, 
which, in many oases, will stick to a man daring a large 
part of hit lifetime.*— Fig* are now beginning to be ripe, 

25<A.— Same weather. — We. went this afternoon to 
Ge*san&, to see what ie called the Jnflarata or Festa 
di Fiora, always held in that town on the 26th of this 
month. It is a religious festival, similar to others that 
are held, on certain days of every year, ia the different 
country towns. These festivals are all gay holydays; 
and the ceremonies of the day consist, principally, in a 
great procession of persons belonging to the church. Bat 
there is something peculiar in the Festival of Flora, at 
Gentauo ; which is, that the way along which the pre- 
cession, has to pass is always covered with flowers* 
Bfosspms of roses, broom, .wild tares, and other flow©**, 
ace spread in such a rway oa the ground, as to^wesVaei 
toe effect of a carpet or a piece of mosaic The people, 
who take a pride in their Irifiorata, take the trouble tb 
collect a great quantity of. flowers of the most showy co- 
lours ; and so much pains have they to do the thing 
well, and so much taste in the execution of it, that not a 
single flower-stalk is seen ; the blossoms are all taken 
clean off their stalks ;' so that the ground appears a many* 
coloured bed of pare blossom. The procession was long, 
and, like all sach things here, alow in its motions. A 
bishop proceeded in front, and was followed by priest*! 



and others dressed in robes of diver* colours, who bete 
banner*, drosses, images, and lighted tapers, and who 
chanted something in Latia as they vent along. An 
altar was erected just on the outside of the town, at the 
top of a steep straight street which terminated at an 
avenue of trees where the procession halted. A bishop 
perform ed some service at the altar, and at the* end o£ 
k delivered a general benediction to the town, while aft 
hne people, along the avenue on either side of the altar 
and dawn the street in front of it, were on their knees* 
With the benediction the ceremony terminated, and the 
bishop, bearing the host, along with the rest of the pro- 
cession, retarned to the church through a long crowd of 
people kneeling. A young Scotch gentleman who wan 
present gave offence to the bishop : he stood in a con- 
apicoous situation, and not only did not kneel, bat even 
neglected to femora a large straw hat which covered his 
head, while the host was being carried close by him; 
The bishop, catching sight of this very rigid noncon~ 
fertowt, suddenly stopped, and the soldiers who attended! 
the pvo c cft riop quickly, and with little ceremony, induced 
him to doff his hat. There was, perhaps, no insult wt- 
Haded in this ease ; but the people evidently thought 
that there must be; they could net suppose such a vie~> 
tation of good breeding td be involuntary; and very 
much offended at it they were. ** Pate," exclaimed an 
old woman in the crowd, with eyes flashing indignation, 
'* Pare, da veto, che sieao Tufchi questi foestieri ! m 
(Really one would think that these foreigners were 
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Turks!) I remember reading some articles In the 
English newspapers two or three years ago, in which two 
Englishmen were carrying on a dispute about the man- 
ner in which we Protestants were treated at Rome by 
the Pope. The fact is this, that the Pope has been 
exceedingly indulgent, forbearing to a degree far beyond 
justice; while the provocation given by the different 
sorts of anti-Catholics would have justified this govern- 
ment in having a tread-mill for the special purpose of 
keeping them alive to a common sense of decency. It 
-got to be so bad, some time before the late Pope died, 
that he was obliged seriously to hold council as to the 
mode of dealing with the disorderly. He refrained , how- 
ever, from acting with as much severity as the circum- 
stances required, for fear of hurting the Catholic cause 
in England. This moderation, however undeserved by 
those to whom it was shown, was well advised: for, 
what a noise would it have made all over England; what 
a yell would have been raised by our saints ; what a 
" no-popery" cry would have rung in every parish of the 
^country, if the Pope had given only half a dozen of the 
insolents their due, by packing them off to the Jews 9 
OhettOy or flogging them at a cart's tail ! The great 
accusation brought from Rome was, that the Protestants 
were not allowed to have a place of worship within the 
city. This was a sheer falsehood. They have been 
allowed to do as they pleased in this respect. They 
chose to congregate in a large hall just without one of 
the gates, a place which they now have, and which was 
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pitched upon from motives of convenience to themselves. 
What is more, they are not only permitted thus to exer- 
cise their own forms of worship, bat there has even been 
a military guard appointed by the Pope to ensure the 
impossibility of their experiencing any thing like inter- 
ruption from his Roman Catholic subjects. Interrup- 
tion, however, there is not the slightest reason to appre- 
hend ; for, notwithstanding the cause of anger that has 
been given them, the forbearance of the people is won- 
derful. . How quickly would any foreigner find himself 
in the middle of a horse-pond, or under the spout of a 
street- pump, if he dared to attempt the same outrage in 
England which some Epglishmen commit here! The 
common people are a good deal puzzled what to think 
of us. They express their idea of all that is infidel 
and anti-Christian by the word " Turk;" and some 
of them, I have a notion, must suppose that we are 
a sort of mongrel Turks. At all events, they have 
a peculiar way of speaking of themselves, by which 
they give us, to understand that they do not look 
upon us as Christians exactly ; for, in talking about 
us as compared with them, in matters of religion, it is 
" Noi altri Cristiani" (We Christians). A great 
many of the English travellers that come here, nay, 
even the rich, the titled, what are called " the most 
respectable *' people, seem to look upon the Catholic 
church service as a show that they may come and divert 
themselves in the presence of and treat with any sort of 
contumely they please. I have heard such accounts of 
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.the ksokoce of English people daring roBgsans 
jnes here as are hardly to be bsliewed* The vetj asters 
ja such disgracefol scenes take a pride in confessing i^ 
saying, " Oh, the Pope knows better than to pat as 
JEtae; liskma* into prison." So that, keeasse these is ao 
fear el punishment, they behave among tbe Romans, 
who treat them like men, m each a way as they wools' 
not dare to do at Constantinople, where they would be 
treated as they deserve, that k to fay, like dogs* Brave 
<hampioafl of their own faith! But what/otlA, wkat 
sort of religion, can there be in the minds of sock psr> 
sous, of these " liberals," who borrow a oaase to call 
themselves by from the " philasaphes" of France; 
philosopher*, forsooth ! the beauty of whose tenets cos- 
sists in a general mockery of all that it aiost sacred, the 
best part of whose wit is that wantonness which charac- 
terize* their nation, aad in ^ whose opiatea noterem tke 
name of heaven itself has claim to exclusion from snoot; 
the objects of their impious Inerriment. Guard «s> yo 
powers thai preside over whatever is not designing in 
hypocrisy or crazy in conceit, against ail that calls itself 
" liberal" or " philowpJke " I The friends of «< civil 
<md religious liberty all over the world " appear here 
to be afflicted with impiety as if it were a distemper 
inevitably their lot in this slate of society ; the fkst symp- 
toms show themselves in the shape of coneeit t whath 
loads to contempt, and finally to malignity ; and is mas 
through the whole " liberal " herd as the murrain does 
vita a drove of bomv I hare, heard English people say, 
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they could have had aay doubt of the absurdity of 
the Catholic doctrine before coming here, the witnessing 
of such " mummeries " as are here seen wooid he enough 
to convince tbem. This saying ia the fashion ; with 
some it may be sincere, and the conduct of the Bagneh 
Catholics has not done much for their religion in <ntr 
ayes : as politieicms they have, to be suoe, been as bane 
a* their enemies need wish. Bat I mast say, for my own 
part, my opinion on experience is the very contrary of 
what some pretend to entertain. I never met so much 
respect for these people as when I see tbem in the exer- 
cise of their religious duties. Here is a uniform siv> 
plicity and modesty in dress, an absence of any thing 
approaching to ostentation or dissembling, a deeorem and 
a dignity prevailing throughout every scene of divine 
worship, which, whatever any one may say, must make 
all beholders think in favour of it. If toe could fagot, 
an their scoffing haters do, the name in which they are 
." gathered together/' and the consequent promise to all 
la common upon such occasions, the very manner m 
which they offer their prayers, so expressive of unaJected 
piety and devotifta, ia what can be witnessed without 
admiration by no being whose heart has any of those 
feelings in h. Not to be inspired with tamBity., lather 
than with a desire to hector— to kneel along with, rather 
*thea to spare at—to join in supplication, rather than 
interrupt with muttered sarcasms of profanity, betrays 
each a sort of belief as is consistent in the rabble-rout of 
eaetanaiui who come here from abroad* but not such as 
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belongs to any one having an atom of real religion* 
We are not obliged to come here : we might spare oar 
" enlightened " understandings the shock of seeing such 
€t prostration of intellect " as the mass, the processions of 
the church, and the ceremony of Holy Thursday, when, 
all the curious "liberals" crowd to see the Pope wash 
the feet of the " filthy pilgrims" and wait upon them 
at dinner. But the Catholics are taunted with into- 
lerance, bigotry ', and superstition. These terms have 
got at last to be vastly edifying to our ears; and 
more especially, too, when we hear them from the Ame- 
ricans ; from sober, sedate, most reflecting and calcu- 
lating Jonathan, in whose country are the Presbyterians 
of New England, commonly called "blue" (the colour 
of the flames of brimstone) ; Jonathan, in whose ultra* 
ranting Methodist-meetings I have seen little children 
scared into fits by the preacher, and well-dressed women, 
under the influence of the spirit, groaning, and flounder- 
ing about at full length on the chapel floors ; Jonathan, 
whose woods are the scene of " camp-meetings" and 
resound with bowlings of the faithful that are about as 
rational as those of wild beasts ; Jonathan, to whom be- 
longs the origin of the sect called shaking quakers, 
whose mode of worshipping God is like no other antick 
of which man in his senses is capable, the Indian war- 
dance only excepted. I see no cause for our great 
abuse of the priests of this country, unless it be that 
they are numerous, and, generally, sleek, plump, and 
good-looking men. They are distinguished from other 



people in their costume, which makes their numheri more 
apparent. Surely we have nothing to brag of on this 
score, I dare say that the Roman priests are a tolerably 
well-behaved set of men as the world goes : if we have 
not quite so many, those that we have manage to dispose 
of enough of the fruits of our labour. At all events, the 
priests here enjoy what they get in the presence of the 
people. They stay with their flock, and the flock keep 
together. While the shepherd is absent or asleep, the 
flock will stray ; and what wonder is it, then, that we 
run so many ways, led off by the vigilant interlopers who 
have taken advantage of our wandering or drowsy 
priesthood ? What wonder is it that the clergy of our 
church have come to the disgraceful pass, of being 
forced, in order to keep the people from being all secta- 
rians, to imitate the industrious dissenting parsons, by 
becoming " evangelical'' and carrying about bundles of 
religious tracts ? If the present rage for educating the 
people and disseminating the gospel be any good, to 
whom do we owe the beginning of it but to the dissenters 
from our own church ? Among the non-resident who 
come to Rome, I see the winning face of the Reverend 
Dr. Nott, who is a Prebendary of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and who, *free from the anxiety that attends a 
chance of church preferment, nurses his gout in the 
neighbourhood of the Pope. 

• 26th. — Same weather (80).— A very large part of the 
heavy work of this country falls to the lot of, and is, 
I think, about equally divided between, those two parts 

o 
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#f God's creation, which, little as tkey resemble in «mtr 
suspects, happen to be the two moat remarkable for their 
fovetaoiputience: I mean, the women mad the donkeys. 
The men work; and hones are employed; and mere 
mules than horses. But, the women and the donkeys 
appear to have the most to do. The women are ia 
the habit of bearing great loads on the head. E»erj 
burden, if it be of any weight, they put on the head. Ia 
this way the women and girls carry water, whether the 
distance be small or great. They hare copper cans 
for the purpose, which will contain an English bucket, 
bucket and a half, or two buckets of water at once; 
and these are always borne on die head. This has not 
the effect of making the women stoop ; on the contrary, 
they are very straight. Carts are not much used in this 
country, amongst the mountains. Instead of carts or 
wagons, they use large panniers hung across the backs 
of horses, mules, or asses. The pannier is a sort of ti%* 
open basket, made of wicker-work. The ass here, as in 
all parts of the world, is banged and goaded along with 
loads that seem too great for him even to stand under. 
Here it is, in the countries of mountains, where his 
sendees are of the greatest importance, and where the 
painters bring his picturesque portrait into every land- 
scape, that this little animal is the least kindly treated* 
The thickness of his hide and his wonderful patience haTS 
been the ruin of the ass ; they hare given him the cha- 
racter of total insensibility to both burdens and blows; 
and he is here laden and belaboured accordingly; nothing 
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that man'* own shoulders would avoid the carrying of is 
thought too much for the back of the ass, a bade which 
these people teem to look upoa as formed, by nature, to 
ifeel no difference between what Is light and what is 
heavy. The number of men, women, or children, that 
ttount the omniferous beast at oae time, is just as many 
not a* he can carry, bat as can find room to bt upon 
him, Toom to sit between his withers and his rump or to 
lie in his panniers. The very name of the poor ass 
Is reviled. His proper name in Italian is usino; bat 
the more popular, somaro. J^nd it is a custom, in de- 
cent society, never to mention the " soman" without, 
at the same time, making the parenthetical apology of 
" con rispetto p&rlando" to the person addressed, for 
having alluded to a subject so low. The name of somaro 
mu&t, I should suppose, be derived from soma, a load or 
burden, and applied to the ass on account of the reputa- 
tion which his all-tolerating back has made proverbial* 
An English gentleman, who was with us the day before 
yesterday at Qenzano, hired an ass of a woman at 
Aricia to ride the distance. The ass, while at Genzano y 
Suddenly died $ and the sum demanded by the woman in 
compensation for her loss being exorbitant, the matter 
was referred to a country judge in the neighbourhood, 
SlttHOR Mabtorelli undertaking to act as udwKtitt 
for the defendant. Our host, who is an extraordinary 
instance of affability, humour, and politeness, began ids 
speech, according to the manner of his country, with a 
conjunction : " Duaque, Signere," said he to the judge, 

o2 
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" questo somaro (con rispeUo parlando) &c." Now, 
Sir, this jack-ass (speaking with respect) * * * • 
All this neighbourhood is full of beautiful scenery* 
We went to-day to the top of a very high mountain, 
called Monte- Cavo, at about four or five miles from 
Aricia. The matter of which it is formed seems to have 
once been all on fire ; it is an immense heap of cinder- 
like soil and porous stone. On the summit, which comes 
to a perfect peak, there is a convent ; and from the con- 
tent you look down on Albano, Aricia, Genzano, the 
city and Campagna of Rome, and the sea: a most 
splendid view, but more especially so in the reflection of 
such a sun as shined upon it to-day. Close by Albano 
there is a lake, called Lago-Castello ; and close by Gen* 
zano is another lake, called Nemi. These lakes are 
each four or &re miles in circumference, having deep and 
steep banks covered with underwood and vineyards ; and 
it is supposed, from their form and the nature of the .soil 
of the neighbourhood, that they have originally been the 
craters of volcanoes. On the bank of the lake at Albano 
there is a little place called Castel-Gandolfo, at which 
the Pope has a country house ; and on that of Nemi there 
is a little town of the same name. Nemi is supposed to 
have taken its name from the nemus, or sacred wood, of 
the nymph Egeria, who, according to Ovid, was of the 
town of Aricia, These two lakes, seen from any part of 
their banks, are strikingly beautiful objects ; and there 
are so many circumstances of ancient poetry and history 
connected with them and every 6pot around them, that 



they are everlasting subjects of the painter • study. Oar 
way up to the convent was through narrow tracks, shaded 
by woods and coppices of hazel and chesnut At about 
two-thirds of the way there is a small village called 
Rocca-deUPapg, ; and near this we saw a chapel in 
which is the picture of the Virgin called Madonna del 
Tvfo* This picture is believed to be of miraculous 
origin. It is said that a large mass of the volcanic stone 
called tufo suddenly gave way on the side of the* moun* 
tain, and that the picture, which is now preserved on the 
spot, was found, ready painted on a fiat piece of surface 
in the stone. The painting is one of that sort which 
might arise from accident without any very great stretch 
of possibility ; at least it would do but little credit to the 
art. Picture* representing the miracles wrought by this 
Madonna are hung up in the chapel, a thing which I 
frequently see in the churches in Italy, The pictures, 
which are always mere little daubs, are a kind of offer* 
ings made by the persons who, by her interposition, the 
Virgin has preserved from death or great danger; you 
see a man falling from a horse, or out of a chaise, or 
from a window, or with a wheel going over his neck, or 
being pursued by a bull, or something as terrific as these 
accidents, the fatal consequences of which have been 
averted by the Virgin* 

Coming from Albano to Ca&teUQandolfo, a short 
distance, we passed through a lane called the Galleria, 
or Gallery. I was struck with this lane before, when on 
my road to Naples, when I was not aware of its cele* 
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boty. Itk tsenustpktufeeqtm totethat I erersaw^ 
and tin beauty of it k la lb* old tree* of ilex or ever* 
green oak that grow along h, which are exceedingly fiati 
and various si shape. They grow in sech forms as if on- 
purpose to be pat into pictures. Almost every tree is the 
Gallery has Us nigktingirle, which sings here both sight 
and day. The whole laae rings with music from one 
end to una other. Nothing in rare! poetry seems eent- 
plate without the nightingale. Hew could the ItaHaft 
peels, do without their " vago angmilettof this charming 
IklM bird? Amosto makes her stag as far north as 
Scotland, where her song was never heard. 

23*4.— Same weather (81).— We go to Marino, a 
snail place beneath the mountain of Rece*-dei-Pmpa*~- 
Awash k not here the same matter of domestic trouofo 
that it k la Eagland* All washing is done owt of doors. 
Somewhere just without every small town or village, a 
large oblong hay k formed with stone and cement* The 
thing k built on the neatest river, or spring of water, As 
stream running hi at one fend and passing on? at the 
other, carrying with it the suds as mat as they arise. Ib 
thk way yon see twenty or thirty women all washing 
thek clothes together at the community's common wash* 
iua>tubv 

28/A. Rome.— A very severe stem of thunder and 
rate (74). 

99i*«^Raia («*).-ThisisSt. Peter's Day. The Peps 
officiated at the mass, hi St. Peter a thk merning. The 
bsetoe statue of the Saint was aUfced in the robes of bis 
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Holines s, havhtg tha triple crown oa its head, and the. 
Pope's own ring on one of the fingers of its benedictory . 
hand. The church is illuminated, and there are fire* 
works again this evening. St. Peter's shrine k lighted 
op with lamps,, and hang round with beautiful festoons 
of red and white rosea, On this day people are allowed 
to descend to the under-ground parts of the church, which 
ig full ef sights as well as the part above ', but women da 
lint partake of this privilege. 

SQtk.—Veary fine (SO). — I went early this morning to 
the top of St. Peter's church. The path leading to the 
pinnacle of this piece of ambition was far more eoa« 
venient than that of our St. Paul's. I have been told 
tjiat a pope once drove a pair of mules half way up ; 
which really, would not be impracticable* At the lau> 
tera of .the church, which is just under the ball, I saw a 
w&Hjfig-tree and a. bit of the plant called reviag sailor 
glowing between the stones of the building. 

» « 

JULJ. 

Irs*.— Same weather (SIX 

2ad.— Same weather (81).— It is too much the custom 
in, England for visitors to contribute towards the expenses 
of the houses in which they visit by giving money to 
servants. The same custom exists here ; only here the 
meanness attending it is much greater than with us* 
This morning* as I was preparing to go out from the hotel, 
I heard a knock at our door r and on opening it recog- 
nised a cardinal' zfoatwan. He was a fine, tall, stout. 
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» 
good-looking Roman, dressed out with an abundance of 

* gold lace ; and the most gentlemanly footman in man- 
ner that I remember to hare seen. He made me a bow 
fit to be made by a courtier to a king. As I was leaving 
his master's house yesterday, this footman very politely 
inquired where I lived, in order, as he said, that he 
might know where to go if he were sent to me with a 
message. I wondered, at the time, what could be Ik 
motive for making the inquiry ; but the first look he gave 
me this morning opened my eyes ; at least, I violently 
Suspected that he had a design on my puree. So 
suspecting, I determined to have some fun with him. 
When I asked him his business, he muttered something, 
out of which I could only hear the words " II Signer 
Cardinale" — " la famiglia del Signor Cardinale**— 
" visita "— •" compliment^ What could I understand, 
if not that the Cardinal, with all hia family, were come 
to pay me a visit} and had sent this smooth-spoken gen- 
tleman up with their compliments, I pretended, at 
least, so to understand him, and would not be thought to 
know what he meant till I brought him so far to the 
point as to use the word " denaro" (money), which he 
did, after some time lost in evasion, and, no doubt, con- 
siderable suffering from a sense of delicacy ; and then* 
he told me that it was the custom, <fec, the sum being 
left to my discretion. I offered him no words of rebuke ; 
but he had come a mile through a hot sun-shine ; and I 
gave him the smallest piece of silver I had (5y<t)» 
thinking it would be worth so much to see how he could 
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f a£e tf . Fortunately I did not intend this as payment In 
anticipation for the bow he gave me on departing, or aW 
the money would have been thrown .away I 

3rtf.— Same weather: the days are hot and clear; 
but the nights are yet pretty cool (82).— This morning \ 
bad the honour of an audience with the Pope, and at 
the same time, that of receiving the blessing of his Holi- 
ness. The levee was held at his palace on the Quirinal 
Hill, where he resides during the warm months, on, 
account of the air of the situation, which is better than 
that of the Vatican, It was a most unsovereign^hke 
levee, in respect to time qf day, for I had to he at it by 
eight o'clock in the morning* The first apartment, 
after ascending to the first story, was a magnificent hall, 
in which stood a small guard of Swiss soldiers ; the next 
was the waiting-room of the Pope's household servants, 
who were dressed in suits of crimson damask ; two fur* 
ther chambers led to the anti-chamber, at the doors of 
which stood military men with their sabres drawn* 
These men belonged to what is called the Ghiard of 
Nobles, a guard composed entirely of noblemen ; and 
each sentinel was relieved, at every few minutes, by an 
officer and some men who remained in one of the cham* 
bers without. This was a day for private audiences; 
and the chamberlain, who was dressed in a purple gown, 
introduced those who were to be admitted one by one* 
His Holiness, (Pius VII.) who is sixty-eight years old, . 
and whose manner appeared to me very paternal and con- 
descending, was sitting under a canopy, with some papers . 

o3 



en a table before Mm, at one end off a bag salons, 
walk of which were decorated with tapestry and tbe iaoc 
paved with marbles. He was dramed in while satis 
threnghottt's a satin robe witfca row of bateau* att down 
the front, satin shoes, and a small close cap of the same 
material on tbe bead. Tkejbrm that k seqeaved to* toe 
observed in tbe presence of the Pope is no mora than 
that of kneeling to him* and be is always addressed by 
ene or other ef tbe appellations, V&stva Santitd (Yoot 
Holiness), or Santo Padrt (Holy Father), the act of 
genuflexion, on entering, baa to be thrice- performed 7 
first, as soon as you come into She aadieaee*chaiiib*r>. 
secondly, when yon hare got half-way aeros* it, and 
lastfy, on nearly approaching* the person of hie Holiness. 
The kissing of the toe, a ceremony so horrifying to some 
Protestants, is net a sine qua non in visiting tbe Pop*; 
this is jest according as the* conscience or cariosity of 
tbe cowtier may or nay not move him to solicit tbe 
favour. 

4*fc.— Same weather (83)^— In speaking of tbe eAa* 
rattei of tbe people ef modern Italy, the inhabitants o£ 
this part of the country, the Remans, are,, of course, the- 
most interesting, and, consequently, those of wham tnt- 
velfers take the greatest notice and have tbe most to* say*. 
The* epithet in the months or from tbe pens of aU is,. 
'* (Regenerate ;" which is ap pised to all Italy, and more 
especially to Rome, in die name of which, an associated, 
with former times, we axe taught to comprehend every 
thing that m noble and greek Trajmlfas have that 
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bead* full of the take of historians, credible or incredible, 
a& equally welLfc&eiiedia; then eye* axe fascinated fcgr 
the few majestic qpns, and the specimens of art of the 
.people that made Rome so famous; die aiarve|fofi« 
tf history i* the n*o*t pleasing to moat men ; and what- 
over remain bow to be seen of the ancients is in their 
Jmv&ur* In comparing the abilities and performances of 
ancient and modem generations* the world seems pretty 
nearly divided in ita opinion ; " every generation grows 
wiser and wiser" is the notion of one half of us, and 
the other half think almost just the contrary. The 
Boa ana of the present day are considered* as A id di sou 
calls, them, a mere base degenerate progeny of the 
old race ; while the " march of intellect" lately begun 
in England would have it that our own ancestors, during 
the most prosperous times of England, were barbarians in 
comparison with their descendants. Brut us, for killing 
a single great man, is lauded like a god ; and Thistle- 
wood, for wanting to kill a whole room- full of them, 
is despised aa a simple traitor ; we were converted to 
Christianity by an " ignorant" and " barbarous" monk; 
and the blessing of our national debt was conferred upon 
us by the wisdom of a modern bishop. But, what proof 
of purity in motive or justification in circumstances hare 
we, to make, the one killer a bit more praiseworthy than 
the other; and why is not St. Augustin to be called 
"enlightened" for having caused a whole nation of m 
Pagans to become Christians, as well as Buruet for 
having done hia best towards turning them all back into 
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Jews ? In seeing the Remans, I can really see nothing 
from which to conclude that their natures now not exactly 
the same as ever it was. Their boditk are well-shaped 
land strong, their countenances handsome, their minds 
foil of talent and intelligence. Intelligence; that is to 
say, sound sense and quickness of perception, leaving 
their religious belief all out of the question ; for, if we 
attribute their supposed degeneracy from the Pagan stock 
to their creed, the conclusion is but a poor compliment to 
Christianity in general. We are lost in admiration when 
We look at the Colosseum, because it was made so long 
ago. But what wonder, why should it not have been 
made then as well as now? Then, the moderns are 
looked upon as degenerate ; yet, St. Peter's is a pro- 
duction of theirs. For genius, or innate greatness of 
mind, for any gift of nature, I question whether the peo- 
ple of this country are any more changed than the soil or 
the climate of the country itself. The proofs of greatness 
left behind by the ancients have not, like those of the 
moderns, a host of our prejudices to contend with. In 
our reflections on the Augustan age, we do not imagine 
any such common-life occurrences as disgust the English 
stranger among the moderns here. If we could be con* 
vinced that the inhabitants of Pompeii were just as dirty 
(and no doubt they were so) as the Neapolitans of the 
present day, this one circumstance would bring the an- 
cients a great way down towards a level with the moderns 
in our fancies. The Romans are very different in their 
manner from all the other Italians that we hare seen. 
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They lure more sedate and grave; by no means wanting 
in vivacity or grace, yet they hare a kind of dignity, 
both in look and Is tone, that not unfrequently appears like 
haughtiness. They have not the gaiety of the Neapoli- 
tans, nor the suavity of the Florentines* Among the com* 
mon people, among people of all classes indeed, that I have 
bad opportunity to notice, there are instances of absolute 
moroseness, a thing which I bare experienced no-where 
in Italy but in Rome. They are not a people that have 
much appearance of studying to please ; but, when they 
choose to be so, the most pleasing of all Italians; of all 
Italians they are those that make you feel most respect 
for them. Less obsequious than others; and when ttn- 
civil, more seriously so. I bare received many just 
such short answers here as I should have expected from 
nobody but a surly Englishman. I have generally heard 
too much of " your humble servant " in Italy : no one 
seed be afraid of having his ears thus wounded in 
Rome ! Get towards Naples, and every man that has 
a good coat on his back is called " EGcellenza " (Your - 
Excellency). There is really no fawning, no cringing to ' 
superiors, among the Romans. They are, from all I 
have heard, by no means wanting in personal courage. 
They show this, at least* in their way of fighting, the 
common people always settle their quarrels with the 
knife. Cases of cold-blooded assassination occur ; but 
more cases of furious but fair combats, in which the 
parties give and take stabs with seemingly equal satisfac- 
tion. A short time ago, two very young men at Aricia, 
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witlraiillMtypievWtit.c^qteeCitelredUtMbotbeBy we» 
disputing about who could dor moat in timjightin& wajr» 
" Vegliame pievare quale- sia, fl p& fetffe 2 " said oneef 
them (Shaft we try whkh k the beat man !>: then they 
went just without the gala of the town* and w**e hath 
carried back again, after a few minutes* streaming wJtfc 
blood* An Englishman^ tells me that lie: mm teamen 
meet by aceidest on one of the bridges ever the TUmk ; 
they weve old enemies, anil took the opportunity &f 
revenue; each diew hie kails and begaa to hack tip 
other, and they vera both killed on the spot. The 
inhabitants of that part of the city which is on the north 
side of the river, ace distinguished hy the name of 
" Trattevere" (aver the Tiber), and these asa said to 
he remarkable for two things, the prida which they feel 
in supposing themselves to be die immediate descendant* 
of the ancient Romans,, and the signal way in which 
they support so high a character by their deeds of the 
in\fe. These people showed real valour* in their attack 
v- of the French whan they came to Rome. Bona* art I 
made examples of many by hanging them for their 
stabbiogs. But the virtue of their ancestors.* was not 
extinguished in their breasts, and the knife still holds* its 
fatal office in their hands* Th^ labourers whom we see 
at work among the. mountains and in the Cc&ipagna of 
Rome are really % fine set of fellows. There is no labour 
ar fatigue* that one would not suppose these men capable 
Of The men. who are paupens in the city, and set to 
work by the government, in uncovering rains* and carry* 



n£eo mpiwtmmat* htee wit ateee-crackera m Eagland, 
at* «tf a. dMfarotft kind* It k quit* ludicrous to. so* 
these latter at work. They will wheel a barrow fifty 
yards with hardly more than one shovel- full of earth in 
it. They will pitch down their load at that distance* 
aad these make a heAf* of it,, while others, loading at tho 
first heap, wffl be carrying dff the. materials to inakfr 
another heap at the same distance further on. Here is? 
Load Castle re agh's doctrine of temporal salvajtioa 
«B»pIified ia practice: digging holes one day 4o be 
jttled wp the next. However, there i> some use in the 
pauper-work here r it is all tending, at least, to the orna- 
ment of the city. The laziness of the workmen appears, 
tfr ht spapatfaked in by their overseers ; there is nothing 
fi&e coercion, and tear men here do as little as one woofcl 
in England.* 



* la tbe debate on. the Duke of Richmond's motion, for aa 
inquiry into the internal state ef the country, made March 18th* 
1830* the. Earl of Mansfield is reported to have said, in sup- 
porting; the motion, and in remarking on the patience of the people* 
on *ceonn£ of which they deserved that the Duke's proposal 
should he acceded to-:. " Their Lordships ought not to consider. 
" themselves on. an eminence placed above the sympathies of the 
41 people* In other countries they saw the splendid palace fraught 
"•with every luxury, and beside it the miserable thatched cottage* 
*' of the peasaatrlike Lazarus at the gate of Dives— an unnatural 
'? contrast. In those; countries there was. no feeling of sympathy* 
" no* reciprocity, of interest with the people. But in England there*, 
" were greater masses of wealth than, elsewhere, yet the wealth, 
" was- more diffused than elsewhere* Every stranger must 
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English people are treated with respect and distil 
by the Italians. I bare been told that, in money affair*, 



" mark in this country, that although there might he diitreis, the 
" stamp of misery did not appear upon any one class." — No doubt 
that when the noble Earl aaid this he was sincere, and that he 
•poke in the spirit of a true English nobleman. Yet, take all thin 
passage, excepting the first proposition, and do the words not 
say exactly the contrary of what is the troth? The mention of 
the " thatched cottage** was a mistake: the thatched cottage 
is what an Englishmen most misses oat of England ; the English 
thatched cottage was onee the thing the most symbolical of the 
best we could ever boast, the thatch being upon a roof underneath 
which dwelt the industrious, ingenious, well-fed, well-clad, and 
Bappy labourer of England. There is no need to go abroad to find 
pictures of misery *, no need of libelling the people of other teem* 
tries to discover an unnatural contrast. The Duke, in making the 
motion, said, that he had remonstrated with the overseers In 
Sussex, as a magistrate, against the putting of men to draught 
work like horses, with a man to drive them ! Here is Lazarus 9 
at all events, and in such a plight as shows that Dives matt be 
near at hand ; and no parliamentary rodomontade can reconcile us 
to this. It is really a little too bad to hear the aristocrats of our 
country vaunting about their €t feeling of sympathy " t€ and red' 
procity of interest** with labouring Englishmen: it is the 
kind of sympathy as mountaineers have for the males and 
they drive, the same kind of reciprocity of interest that wasps 
have with bees. The poor man with us not only has to give up 
the fruit of his industry to support those who disgrace his cotm« 
try, but he is deprived of the personal respect which those of his 
class have paid them in other countries ; the very months that 
devour his earnings talk to him as if he were inferior to themselves 
even as an animal. The manner in which Irish gentlemen address 
those who are beneath them, is more galling than any thing I hsve 
ever known offered by one man to another* 
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the people here will trust Englishmen when they will not 
trust one another* Whatever this may say for the Ita- 
lians, it does not say much for us : out of the many 
English people who come to Rome, there are few that 
are needy enough to require any credit ; and at Bon* 
logne-sur-Mer we hear a very different story. I hear 
from English people who lire here, that all classes of the 
Italians are tricky in pecuniary matters. They are very 
much closer than we are in this respect ; gold and silver 
are really handled like precious metals in this country ; 
thefe is not that sweeping, slap-dash way of carrying on 
dealings here that we have. They are more scrupulous to 

i 

their own^ interest in smaller matters than we are; they 
will say as much about six shillings as We should about 
as many pounds ; so that they can hardly behave un- 
justly without, at the same time, appearing to us to be 
mean. There must be some experience, more than I 
can have had, to be able to judge decidedly of them in 
ibis respect. Poor people, who have any thing to sell or 
any services to render, are more extortionate and less 
independent than the same class of persons in England. 
The Americans, I am sorry to say, may fairly declare the 
same in their own favour in comparing us to themselves* 
But, how much are the terms of national self-flattery 
abused : honest— honourable — independent — liberal- 
generous ! Who would say that the brave Yankees are a 
dishonest or dishonourable nation? yet, who will show 
me any thing under the sun to beat the roguery practised 
and countenanced amongst American traders ? I do not 
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like to hear Irishmen electing disgust at this people for 
their man* 0/ principle, their trickery and meanness, 
in contrast with themselves a* die perfection of ope** 
faorfedircs* and generosity. I cannot think of notional 
degradation without remembering the treatment of tb* 
goor Qu£BV bj the Irish, and their .reception of the 
King directly after she was. dead ; of the loyalty of She 
" first gems of the earth and fust flowers of the sea " ; of 
the abundance of blarney to which they treated bin 
Majesty, saying that he had a " true Irish heart " (a* 
kaiucal compliment), which mart have; made the King 
heartily ashamed of all that part of hie dominions if he 
had any feeling of real kingly dignity about him. When 
I see an Italian endeavouring to take me in for the value 
of a few shillings, I am to call him a low cheat 1 when, 
I see an Irishman raising the wind by the means of what 
is called an accommodation bill, which he never thinka 
of paying himself, and spending the money in treating 
Us companions, I must attribute it to hia love of " kospi* 
tality? and admire his sacrifice of twenty per cent, 
discount to obtain the means for so generous a purpose ! 
Bat which is the best of the two knaves ? . Their f uafi* 
fie* are about the same : if there be any choice* it must 
he as to size. The one is little,, to be sure 5 hut if the 
transaction of the other be on a larger scale, it should 
rather cause the individual to be punished for fraud 
than raise the national character for generosity and 
kmpitality* 
Rome is a terrible place for fieas. i never go into the 



streets without finding them hopping ojrer my slothes* 
To prevent their being eng eudered in this climate musfc 
be impossible; but they are here in such numbers at to 
make it really a serious matter o£ annoyance, both ia 
your walks by day and your rest by night The taran- 
tula abounds in some. parts of the country; scorpions 
also, but of no great size, are found everywhere about 
Rome; aad both of these are venomous* There are 
snakes and vipers ia the mountains, pretty much lite 
those we have in England. The liiards are sometime* 
eight or tea inches long, and of a beautiful golden-green 
colour. At this time the trees are foil of the cieada, or 
focus** which die Italians call cicala, an insect about 
the size of our chafer, *nd which keeps up an incessant 
uoise. 

5th. — Same weather (84). 

6tL~- -Same weather (84).— The palace of Cardinal 
Fbschb, the uncle of Box ap aute, contains the greatest 
coUeetkm of pictures in Rome* The mother of Boha* 
rAJtTE. ia Irving, and resides in this city. 

7tft.«— Same weather (83).— It b not the fashion here 
to inhabit the ground floors at all; the higher you are up 
the sseiei getdetL The buildings are moat admirably 
calculated for comfort in. hot weather ; the walls so solid, 
tile rooms so large and lofty, the haHs and flights of steps 
a» spacious. A large part of the bouses have terraces oa 
their tope, and the gardens within the city are very 



The people here hare an aversion to sweet smells, aad 
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da not to much dislike nasty ones : the former, they say, 
are artificial, and the latter natural t Smelling-bottles 
and nosegays, used in a room, are considered to be very 
unwholesome in this climate. 

8th. Aricia.— Same weather (82). 

9th. — Fine, clear, warm day: a thunder-storm this 
evening, accompanied with hail (74). 

1 Or A.— Fine, hut less warm (73).— The harvest in 
the Campagna of Rome is now nearly over. The last 
catting of wheat takes place about the end of June. 
One immense piece of land, Undivided by any fence, is 
all sowed with one sort of grain ; and the reapers go to 
work in bodies of a hundred or so together. Teams of 
oxen carry the corn, which is tied in sheaves, to one spot, 
and there it is threshed out on the ground and in the 
open air. The ground is made sufficiently hard by 
wetting and beating it, and on it the grain is knocked out 
by the trampling of horses or mules. A shed is erected 
to shelter the workmen at night, or from the sun while 
they are not at work during the day. The wheat, when 
threshed, is thrown into one great heap in the field. 
A riddle, or large sieve, is suspended from the head of 
a triangle, and through this the grain is winnowed* 
What certainty there must be in the climate, to have 
such a custom as this !— I have no doubt but that in 
agriculture there has been little change here ever since 
the times of the ancients. There is no reason to suppose 
that the vineyards and olive 'plantations were not as 
neatly cultivated in those times as they are in the present* 
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The two- pronged hoe which is used now is just what the 
ancient writers call by the name of bidens. Antiqua* 
rian farmers have taken the Roman plough of the prer 
sent day to pieces, and tell us that it is made precisely 
according to Virgil's description; from that descrip- 
tion there is no means of ascertaining much ; yet the 
plough here, as in other parts of Italy, is so uncouth in 
shape, and shows so little refinement in the art of the 
wheelwright, that we may without flattery conclude tha$ 
the Pagan farmers had implements quite as handy as 
those of any of their Christian successors. In some of 
the light soils there are ploughs used that consist of no- 
thing but wood, having not a bit of iron even in the 
share or the coulter. At hay-cart I observe a singular 
custom of Catholic origin. The draught work is done 
mostly by oxen, with long raved carts drawn by a couple 
of oxen with a pole. The hay, when made, is imme- 
diately put into a loft or housed in some way. A num-r 
ber of carts follow each other in a line ; attached to the 
pole of the foremost is a large bell, which the motion 
keeps ringing ; an upright, like a stake, about three feet 
long, is fastened in the pole just between the necks of the 
oxen, and to it hangs a picture of the Madonna and the 
infant Christ. The oxen here are large and very beau-< 
tiful. Their colour is generally of a light grey, but some 
are quite white. It is supposed that the colour of the 
race may be attributed to the ancients, wbd took paina 
to breed white bulls for the purpose of their sacrifices. 
llth. Rome.— -Fair and hot (78).— The present popu*> 
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of the whole of the Pope's territory w 2,590,000: 
the revenue amounts to 1,250,000 pounds sterling:, the 
army consists of 6,000 men. 

12th. — Same weather (78). 

13M.— Same weather (82).-— The /<*>* of the Romans 
mre proverbially large. I was told at Florence that no- 
body ever saw a Roman woman with a small fboi ; which 
would seem to be a fact; the feet of these people are so 
remarkably large that I must have noticed them if I had 
not been aware of the circumstance beforehand. The 
small feet of oar king, as painted in Sir Thomas Law* 
rence's picture of him (which picture has a distin- 
guished situation in die Vatican), are ridiculed by the 
Romans, and justly, as a personal deformity. The feet 
of the women are hardly ever pretty ; but that does not 
say that none of them are handsome. 

The least charming thing about the Italian women 
is the sound of their voices. How much does a sweet- 
ness of voice heighten all the other charms of the fair 
«-.how much that is wanted will the sound of it pre** 
▼eat you from missing — how much are all other defects 
exaggerated when the absence of this charm is among 
them ! I am sorry to say that the women of Rome 
hi particular, otherwise the most to be admired, are 
the least pleasing in 'their voices. The beauty of the 
English ladies is here looked upon as of the most enviable 
kind. The people being naturally very dark, think those 
the. handsomest who the least resemble themselves iff 
complexion. 
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14f JL— Same weather (84) : at ten o'clock at night 
(78).— There is not so much gardening here as in Eng- 
land ; the gardens not so many in number, yet Tery well 
Unlimited. Horticulture and agriculture are more alike 
than with ub. Ab to garden that consist of nothing but 
wafts and hedges and statues and fountains, I leave them 
•at of the question. AH the kitchen-gardens,. in which 
grow abundant oops of culinary vegetables, are oist* 
mented by the vine, die fig, the apricot, and the peach. 
Oranges and lemons ripen in Rome, the trees being stood 
out in large pots or tabs in the open air. The lemons of 
Rome are large, and considered to be very good ; but I 
believe there are no oranges of any fine flavour in Italy. 
The cultivated fiowers produce move blossom than I 
should have expected to see in so warm a climate ; bat 
after all there is too much sun for these ; the flower- 
garden will not wear out the summer as in England. 

15<A*— -Very fine and warm : what we call a smoking- 
hot day (85).— A steam-boat is now lying in the Tiber, 
on its way from Naples to Marseilles, touching at Leg- 
horn and Genoa. This boat goes the trip, to and fro 
sound the coast, to carry passengers. It is too small ; 
but a better packet-boat of the kind is likely to be esta* 
blished. I dare say there will shortly be the means of 
going all the way from London to Palermo by steam. 

Peaches have been in the market in plenty for some 
days past. They are cheap and large, but nothing like 
so good as the fruit produced on our walls. 
. 16* A.-~Same weather (84). 
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17* A.— Same weather (85). 

18fA.— Same weather (85). 

19* A. — Same weather (85). — The Jesuits have a beau* 
tiful church here, immediately attached to their college, 
These men, undoubtedly the most wonderful body of men 
that the world ever produced, are famous preachers; it 
is delightful to listen to their sermons, which are so many 
lessons at once in logic and in rhetoric. They preach 
here in the streets, in the open air, as well as in the 
pulpit of the church. There are certain parts of the city 
fixed for this out-o'-door preaching. The preacher* 
habited in the black gown and cap of his order, stands in 
a convenient spot upon a stone or something to elevate 
him a little above the crowd which forms his audience » 
and a man stands on the ground jusf beneath him, hold«* 
ing up a crucifix. 

20*A.— Same weather (85). 

2 Irs*. — Same weather (84).— The great sport of the 
commonalty in Rome is their giostra, or bull-baiting, 
which they hare every summer. They have a public 
game also, at this time, called pallone, one in which, 
the players show great strength and activity. The 
giostra is somewhat after the manner of the Spanish 
bull-baiting that we hear so much talked of, very infe«* 
rior, however, in all respects, to the same sort of thing in, 
Spain: not so magnificent, nor so barbarous, nor so 
respectable. Gentlemen, and persons of both sexes in 
the lower classes, go to the giostra, but ladies are not 
seen there. It takes place on the arena of an amphi- 
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theatre, which stands on the site of the tomb of Augus- 
tus. The wall around the arena is about six feet high,, 
with a low bar or rail of iron on the top of it for the 
men engaged in the sport, to lay hoii of in retreating 
from the enemy. The beasts that are brought to be ^worried 
here are bulls, oxen, and buffaloes, which have to en* 
counter men or dogs, or both at once. They are brought 
into Rome very early in the morning when the streets" 
are clear, put into a stable underneath the amphitheatre, 
and are introduced, one at a time, through large folding 
doors, to the arena, where the men, dressed in thin white 
jackets and breeches* stand ready to enter the lists with 
them. The dogs are the only actors that ever suffer in 
the tragic scenes of the giostra. The men have places 
to dodge behind, and often get among the spectators by 
scaling the wall, when closely pursued. It is generally 
a mere sham fight. I saw one man to-day lay hold of 
the bull by the horns, and throw himself so as to lie with 
Jus body right between them ; but the beast was evidently 
peaceable in disposition, and seemed to be reconciled to 
the trick by former experience. The game oipallone is 
played with a large wind-ball ; this is a beautiful game; 
it is much finer than our rackets, and requires even mora 
strength and agility than cricket-playing. These sports 
are always well attended by the Romans, who are very 
fond of them, particularly of the giostra, which, though 
the government does not openly allow it, is suffered to be 
kept up for die common people's amusement. The thea* 
tre$*% Rome are comparatively dull : such things are 
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nut encouraged by the government, and an iiere kit 
popalar than in other place** 
, 22«d.— Same weather (85). 

23rtf .— Same niather <d3)» 

24* A. — Same weather : Hot all the while, both night 
and day (84). I have felt the heat as great in England, 
qr greater ; but not for a* many days together* For thoae 
who love dear sunshine and heat, the summer here, aa 
fyt as we have experienced it, has been pleasant. 

25th, CiVita-Castellana (on our way back to 
Ftor*nce)*~$*me weather (83).— We left Rome this 
morning at four o'clock, in the carriage of a. vettwinay 
who, having two other passengers besides ourselves, 
drives four in hand and. strides the near wheeler, after 
the manner of many of his calling. The road by which 
we are returning to Florence lies through the heart of the 
Country. We passed by Morute+Rosi) and than tamed 
off' to the right, coining to this place through Nepi. 
* 26th. Teh* i.— Same weather (87). — We baited at 
Nami, after passing through Ifargketto and Otric&U* 
Just by Narniy on the river Nero, there are the remains 
ef a bridge called Ponte: d* Augusts, which was built 
by Augustus. We arrived bene early, in time to see 
the celebrated water-fall of Temi, which is fire mites out 
of the town. We are here amongst tht Apemnne mowv* 
tains. 

27/A, Fougno,— Same w*athj^(85V^ome tliro«gl» 
Spolefa Fohgno is most ebaxmfngiy situated. There 
is a promenade ronnd within the wall of the town, tea* - 
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Branding one of the finest landscapes ofemMvated country* 
that I hare ever seen* • 

• 28fAi, Passiohaho,— Shady Ct7).-~This is a very 
snail place, on the border of the Lake of Perugia. Just 
by this is the spot on which Hawwibal fought Flahi* 
9rivs+ We came by iftmnfend Perugia. AssisiU a 
{octuresque little town on an eminence at febout a mile oft 
fiie right from oar road. It contains some fine churches 
and a beautiful convent. This is the birth-place of S*; 
Francis, from whom the Franciscans take the name of 
their order* Immediately at that part of the road where 
•you turn off to Assist, there stands a large church ateng* 
bide of the highway, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
called Madonna degli Ahgioli. The roof of this church 
lias been raised over the original little chapel which be- 
longed to St. Francis, and the chapel now stands i& 
'die centre of the church. Attached to the church is i 
«ouvent of Franciscans On the 1st of August there is. 
fe great festival celebrated here, the festa of the 2Uok 
*doiina degli Angioli. Pilgrims come from distant parte 
of Italy : we have seen targe companies of them, yestei£~ 
-day and the day before, travelling along o& foot in this, 
•direction. We saw some who had come all the way from. 
'Campi-Bassi in the Neapolitan territory, eti purpose to be 
^present ait this festival There were both men and wo- 
men of all ages; some ef them very old- The costume- 
•of these pool* people, who are supported on their journey 
by the charity of the places through which they pass, is 
-of the coarsest kind. The women that we saw coming, 

p2 
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from Campu Bas$i were walking quite barefooted, haying 
neither stockings nor shoes. A .coarse white napkin, 
with a long fringe to it, was folded as a covering for their 
^eads, ft part of it left hanging behind. .They wore 
frocks, descending about half-way down the leg, of a 
dark-red colour, made of the stoutest linen, and appear- 
ing, from the innumerable patchings and darnings about 
them, to have been worn for an age. Each pilgrim carried 

* staff with across on the top of it, and a rosary of beads; 
and. the women all bore bundles containing their little 
effects upon their heads, and the men bore theirs slung 
over their shoulders. As each party of pilgrims ap- 
proached a town or village they formed themselves into 
a single line, the men first and the women following, and 
thus walked through the streets, all chanting a hymn 
itogether as they went along. We saw some of them 
arrive at the church. They all came to the front door 
x>{ the building, there knelt down in the same order, and 
.began to chant as we had before heard them, while 
?some men, officers belonging to the church, came and 
.took the bundles from the heads of the women ftod the 
shoulders of the men, and laid them aside. Then the 
pilgrims entered the place of holy destination, proceed? 
ing, on their knees all the way, from the door of the 
•great church up to that of the chapel of St. Fbancis, 
a distance of forty or fifty paces. 

♦ 39* A. Levane. — Beautiful hot summer day {83).-r 
..Come through Toriella and Arezzo, leaving Cortona 

on our right. Between Arezzo . and this place we 
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entered the extensive and rich plain called Vat di 
Chiana. : 

* t 30th. Florence. — • Same weather (83), — Come 
through San-Giovanni, Figline, and Incisa, and arrive 
at Florence this afternoon. ' We have travelled from 
thirty to thirty-five miles each day during the six days 
of bur journey from Rome. 

It is impossible to imagine a finer district of country : 
than that which we have seen on this road. Many of 
the towns and villages are delightfully situated. 'Our* 
road from Nice to Genoa was more grand, but not more 
beautiful than this. Nepi, Civita-Castellana, Narni, 
Terni, Spoleto, Foglino, Assisi, Perugia, Cortdna,' 
Arezzo : all these, besides other inferior places, seem to 
have been built in spots chosen for their beauty: the* 
towns for their situation, and the country through which' 
they are scattered, are equally delightful The towns' 
are the cleanest that I have seen- since we left England, * 
and the inns are much the best that I have yet met with ; 
in Italy. We have seen almost as great a variety in" 
shape as a country can have : lofty mountains, fine oak > 
timber, a succession of hill and dale, and perfectly 4 
level plains. There is less barren land than I have 
seen any where in the same distance. Vegetation in' 
general is now about at its height; and the brightest' 
sun is shining on the richest scenery of cultivation. 1 
The Val di Chiana, for miles and miles, is a tract 
of land covered with vines, Indian corn, and crops - 
or stubbles of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans. 



fie fright ]*f the c*ttftry *sit new i* ia enough to satisfy* 
anybody; yet I should imagine that it must.be StfD 
more beautiful i* the autumn. Watejrateieas; grown in 
Ijbfi open gro,und> are now ripe* TbaftUage of the naefc 
i# *MU perfectly green, and .the bundle* of grapes anas 
a^bottt hal£*giown<~-The neighbourhood of Arezza iej 
famous for a breed of large creai**colojmd oxna, which 
are very handsome* cattle. • . . 

31**.-— Same weather : we do net get into the coefe 
by coming to Florence (SI),-*- We pay our ttttfuriitts 
2£ 9*. 6tf. English money apiece for bringing us bece* 
from Rome, and 4i. 6A, apiece tor owMamaae, as they; 
call it, the compliment to the coachman, This is, surely^ 
little money enough, being six day* on the road, with a. 
most convenient and comfortable carriage, djpwn by fear 
heroes, and oar lodging and board being: all paid for by> 
the vetturino. There were only four passenger*,, in .a. 
carnage fit to carry six. Very little could have been-. 
gained by us; J dare say not more than thirty shillings 
clear profit to the proprietor of the carriage. As most; 
people in thia country travel by the carriages of the vet* , 
turini, there are large establishments in all the cities 
whence these men are constantly starting. If it be eon-' 
sidered an inferior mode of conveyance for the public, the. 
inconvenience to travellers is not greater than that which 
is suffered by the iurnjshe* of the vehicle, who, when ha- 
has engaged with two or three persons to carry them; 
% certain distance, has to run about the town to find, 
others to make up a load* The, man who drives you is> 
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jftaietimes the psiprietor* of the carriage end hems: sf 
die be the servant of smother, he sets off from home Code, 
s&hie evil discretion, aad «b his own specatatfctt, thfe 
feast he can. The empbyinest require* a good 4**1 rf 
sAterprise* and die vettarini ere at ati. times pre pa red 
end need j to go to any disftatce in ««y direction. The 
tsskn great; the acciftental death or lameness of one 4rf 
<tbeteaai, occurring at a. great distance from home, not 
•enlreffuently nous the man if he have no eapkal; he has 
tesell all of, and endeavour to begin again. There h 
«o tnach competition between persons of this calling, they 
ire so numerous, and it k the custom to pay theat st» 
Jtttle, that they make bard bargains $ and, having once 
agreed with yon, theft economy is ta give you as Utile 
for your money as they can, and this they certainly dtf. 
-The travelling by vetturwo is precisely the same as that 
toy the French eototrnt; only that the Frenchman does 
tut think of starving his passengers- on the road, and 
charges them, accordingly, more than the Italian does'. 
Die vetturino fare is sometimes pretty well, but more 
often seriously insufficient. They have h fixed price 
<with the innkeepers, for the lodging and board of past 
eengezs at so coach the head. The meals which French 
end Italian travellers agree for are usually two, breakfast 
at a certain distance on the road, when the horses are 
put up to bait and rest for two er three hours, and dinner 
or sapper at the place of lodging at night. If English 
travellers be not-well enough fed and attended to, at the 
cost of the driver, they have only to pay a little more 
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jnoney for whatever they want; and, in other raped*; 
the advantages of this mode of travelling over that of the 
post are very great to thoee who are not in haste: the 
conveyance is as cheap as it can posstbly.be ; yon are 
nearly all day on the road, hot do not pans over the 
country too rapidly to see it; and you .have opportunity 
of learning the language and of observing the habits 
.of t|ie people*. One person may. go,in.thia; manner, 
.all the way from Paris to. Rome for from 18/. to 221. 
sterling.— The Italian drivers, like the , French, are 
extremely gentle in the treatment of their horses* and 
taty the greatest care of them. Their ordinary pace is 
a jog-trot; when there are mountains it is a mere creep, 
and then an extra horse or two, or a pair of oxen,, ac- 
cording to the load, are put. on at every very. long and 
steep ascent. Small tinkling bells are always hung, round 
the horses' necks, whether most for the music, or to girt 
sotice of approach, I know not. . In the middle' of . each 
day's journey there is always a long rest, besides other 
haltings to bait, when each animal, has a bit of hay or 
some bread to eat. . The horses are cleaned in the middle 
pf the day, the same as at night ; and their mouths, 
when the bit is taken, out of them, are washed with 
vinegar and water. A triumphant tory, whig, or radical 
reformer candidate, when carried or dragged round town 
•by those whom he means to help hold in slavery, does 
not feel half so much solicitude for the carcases of 
his constituents as a voiturin does for those of his 
horses. 
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August* 

Irtf.*— Same weather (80). 

2nd.— Shady (79).— The living at hotel* in Italy 
may he generally • said to- cost' very much less than 
the same in England* • The hotels, at Naples, Rome, 
Florence, and other great cities, are as fine as any 
we have in London. ~ Schneider's. Hotel at Florence is 
the finest house arid the dearest that I have seen in this 
country. ' Hie gives nobody a dinner for less than 10 
paul»(4*. 6d.)i but then it is always a better dinner 
than any body should wish to have. The Hotel JVuqpa* 
York at Florence is nearly the same, in its accommoda- 
tions and its changes. At the Pelicano here, which 
may be called a second-rate house, we had two bed- 
rooms and a parlour, and the charges were as follow (in 
English money) :— 

» 

POR TWO PERSONS. 

Lodging, per day. ••••••••• 3s, Sd, 

Breakfast 3s. 2±d. 

Dinner....... ••••• 6s. 5d. 

Tea 2s. 3±d. 



• 



15*. Id. 



We are now at the hotel of Madame Hombert, the best 
house, take it altogether, that we have found any where. 
It is a large house, and, like that of Schneider, facing 
the Lung 9 Arno. Madame JET* has a table d'hote at 

w5 
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two different hoars, an early dinner and a late one ; anil 
her charges are as follow* — 

IOi ^WO PBRSOBS, 

Lodging, per day ....♦.<. U. lid. . - 

jmak&at, •*••••••*.•• **•« 1*-. I0d ¥ 

Dianas, with coffee.... ../-•. 6$. 6d. 

Tea... mmmm 2t. 3|tf t 



lis. 7$<f. 



At the Pelican, therefore, one person 1 may nVe ibi 
7s,'9|c/. sterling the day, and at Madame Homberfd 
for 55. 9jtf. — I decidedly gire the preference to the 
house of Madame, As to what they give you to eat and 
drink, it consists of bread and butter, tea or coffee, meat 
of all kinds that come to market, and all sorts of fruit, 
and good wine ; and of all these just as much as ytra 
choose to ask for. I need not be more particular. There 

r 

may he some persons who would require higher living 
than may be obtained here for the sum of 5s. 9^d. the 
day; but when such persons indulge their appetite, all 
the food they consume is but so much thrown away. 
3rd— Very fine and clear (82), : ' ' J ' 
4/A.— Same weather (81).— There ^are hardly any 
newspapers in this whole country* The Notizie del 
CKorfto and &* Diana di Roma, the two Roman papers* 
are printed on a sheet which measure*, being once folded; 
tsninthts and a ha^f by eight. They contain smaller* 
feg& of foreign pJHtkm, but *ery We else* They be** 



m stamp: the warier pay* Hoopemse tlree fartkhgs 
English mooey for tb# pap«r % aad the stamp costs a frac- 
tion more than a halfpenny. The Florence Qatzetta is 
much about of the same, description. . The, almanack 
published hero has sixty small pages of print, and costs 
a fraction more than one penny and a farthing of our 
jp<Kfe}« Tfa&iaailiessimposlag'vudc, in appearance as 
yretta»ri« priee, tl^ntfe camming book of Mopre, but 
it is a nose eaieztaimag piece of absurdity ; A great 
part of it relates to the love-affairs that are to take 
place; and at the end of each prognostication the sub- 
ject is enlivened or illustrated by a few lines of doggrel 
poetry*— : 

10 Feb.— -An old man poisons himself for love: his 
death is the diversion of society: here is the 
r .. cause of it; . . . * 

'< Ua vett&io gen#w»io <H Comcelia, 

''Passe sasai fanMSQ per leAnguiUe* - , 

*' Qual peace fu da Amore pre*o al giaccliio, &.c." 

* 

40 ilfor.— ^Unexpected surprise of a jealous wife, wh<i k 
finds her husband in conversation with his fair one t 

. " Lamoglie di Geppino il pelo arriccia, 
«< Che aydiscoxrer lo trova con la belta ; &c.*' 

* • • 

3 Jfoyv— Perils for youth—the sympathetic force of 
; love^-it draws them, even against their wiH, tq 
tie precipice— trust to this little story; 

> Satio tf oa toieo tseote* &*" 
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. 16/*^.— Tke beat i« having iU way-r^people^ bi*i«i 
are in the air— a lady rant afcray from her husband 
for jealousy: . i 

" Vittima iTeotantt dell* tmore, 

•« Perchd senxa region, tenia ca&rigUo, be* 

14 iltfjr.— tElopement of a girl, who is seduced by a 
young libertine — tears and despair of the mother, 
and death of the father in a few hours after: > 

" Volgiti addietro, scellerata figlia: 

«« Morte snicasti a chi ti die la fits/' &c. 

» 

26 Dec— -Curious adventure of a Florentine mantaa- 
maker, who, on account of jealousy, has a san- 
guinary quarrel with an embroiderer. 

As to " LIBERTY OF THE PRESS/ 9 as it is called, 
there is nothing of the kind in Italy. Perhaps the people 
of this country are, as relates to the Press, in tlje next 
best state to that of being completely free : they have 
no freedom at all. The only liberty of the Press any 
where contended for is that of saying what men think 
about the conduct of those who govern them. Of this 
liberty the people here are wholly deprived. But there 
is no delusion about the matter. They know that they 
are permitted to say nothing. They are not amused by 
the false semblance of a milk-and-water discussion of 
political subjects ; they are not made to believe that their 
tongues are free while .the .gag is actually sticking be- 
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tween their teeth and stretching their jaws ; there can be 
no sham-JUjhts of newspaper warfare here ; if the per* 
•one who compose their governments are guarded against 
all danger from ball, the ears of the people are not 
stunned, and they are not led astray, deceived, distracted 
with various shades of opinion, urged on to exert them- 
selves, and then neutralized in their attempts, bjc a fire 
of powder and wadding from innumerable quarters of 
diversified treachery. In England there is so much said, 
that it seems almost impossible to believe that there can 
be any want of liberty to say amongst us. Of all things 
John Bull dotes upon his Press, which cheats him into 
the conviction that nobody is so free as himself/ Our 
Press, our newspapers, magazines, and reviews, the band 
of leaders in the many ways of thinking, are like a nume- 
rous ill-sorted pack of hounds; as various in their tongues^ 
every dog running riot upon any but the true scent, 'all 
equally what huntsmen call "liars ;" and, right or wrong, 
Old England is the land for a national cry. The amount of 
what our bodies are made to feel is lessened in our minds 
by what we allow ourselves to be taught to think. We 
are taught to be proud of our " Palladium/ 9 as it is 
called, even when it is modified by the law which tran- 
sports a man for the second offence of publishing any 
thing having a tendency to bring the inventors of the 
law into contempt ; the most " liberal " in profession 
have been the most profligate in motive, ready and wilting 
to justify and insist upon any act of oppression towards 
the people wheneter the doing so" could further their 



own mercenary ends. Those wbo pkee their ftHfe ia 
that part of the English Pnn whfcb cal&kself popular^ 
winch never speaks oat till it it etna of what is going to 
happen, which leade astray when tee people stfbawt to bd 
m led, and follows them whan they will go the wrong 
way, should t eaeemher that it was the greatest of all 
pandecprs to vulgar prejudice which dragged innocent 
Cash*** to the gallows. It is, I think, at least at 
question, whether the being left to think fo* o*r$eh>*9 
would not be better than the « LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS" aa enjoyed in England : whether the great 
engine of poEtieal puttings up and puHinga down be* 
•otp) after all*, more mischievoas than nse*wl: whether 
It be net difficult to decide so which party, a* fa* 
as the Pre** i$ concerned*, it is most discreditable* 
to belong. 

. 6th. Bojme weather (81).— The Italians have pecnJto 
ways of burying their dead. The body is carried to the) 
church, when* it ia exposed to puhik vfewi persona 
stand around holding Sghted candles, while (he priest* 
sprinkling holy-water around, performs the burial set- 
Tk* ; and then (he corpse, ifnot deposited in the cburefa* 
itself in borne away to the placeaf interment. At Napkw 
there is oae general receptacle for the bodies of indigene 
jtireoae; it is a great pit, closely covered over, with three* 
hundred and; sixty-fire holea*. every, hole hearing a teps>» 
rate covejrUg,topat the bodies in at Theheks are taken 
la regular flotation ; each, consequently, is opened bad 
e*»^ coring thecoma of tw^ve m«a1^ ajkl receiver n<* 
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ssoris than jast hU the todies 'that are interred on odor 
«CKtab day of th* Jeatf. Ia faaeralsi at. Rome* fhSt 
bodies of the dead of aU chases of persons at* tarries} 
fArtugb the steals to the* church on a Wer, with a pro* 
cession of pe*so»s> batting lighted candle*, the oorpscf 
Mas attired 'in the drew that wag worn by the deceased) 
person white UVisg* the' face uncovered, -and in that state 
exposed to the view of the public A Wealthy nobfe* 
^an, a duke, who lately died in Rome* was thus drasvn 
tisOagb the city ia his carriage, the corpse dressed to* 
r^Bgim0fita!e,and decked with orders, a cocked hat on that 
head* and a drawn ewotd placed ia the hand. 

&&.— Same weather (S2V-r-Tbe state of Tuscany j* 
6,324 mUeB square. Its present population ia about; 
1,300,000. I am told that the population is greater by 
MO,W>0 persona than it-tfas in 1818.— There ataSQOT 
ntimka iti this state; and 3,600 nuns, wfeo bsire itidepe*>> 
dent revenues ; 1 ,300 mendicant monks; who depend en- 
tirely on free alms ; 9,000, secular priests, most of whooa 
ass paid in various ways, directly or indirectly, by the peew 
ok. Much of what the eecukr priests hare ia given then; 
ifk voluntary offftiags from individuals, such a* the be* 
qaests of dying pereoas*. money given by the living to has* 
masse* said for the souls of their deceased relations* &*» 
The Bishoprio of Pisa is- a rich one, and the bbhop, I 
hear, expands a vary ferge part of bis annual income j* 
the way of charity. Of the estates fbrme^y belonging to, 
the churchy 300,000 pounds starling worth was take* 
^omitdujingthereigooftiQPOLDL; and the French, 
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when they came, lessened its amount by no less than 
£1,000,000. I am told that in those parts of the couih 
try in which the church lands were sold, the population 
has been since nearly doubled in numbers, that the soft 
is better cultivated than it was before, and that the inha- 
bitants have been much benefited by the change.— The 
present annual revenue of the Tuscan government is 
680,000 pounds sterling. ■» 

. This people have, like the French, a good share of 
amour-propre; they are not at all ashamed to relate 
Stories in which self is made to act the most brilliant 
part. The empty bragging of John Bull is about ae> 
Insolent as can be; the conceit of the Scotch coolly 
assumes that the best of all that is good is to be found in 
Scotland ; Paddy lies in his own praise as if from pure 
love of lying. I have heard an Irishman talk of his 
u domain" in Ireland, at the same time when I firmly 
believe that all his estate in this world (the clothes upon 
his back excepted, and any cash out of the question} 
was included within the limits of one long travelling 
trunk. Our three little countries are all equally great,; 
in their different ways, in this species of vanity. Now, 
the people of this continent are not big in their boasting, 
but, on the contrary, they will condescend to be little • 
and this littleness, the very temperance they show in 
the indulgence of their vanity, draws upon them our 
contempt when they would claim our applause. The 
praising of oneself for a trifle is always in danger of a 
mere " Well, what of that f n while pretenders to* 
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'merit incredible, undaunted by the chance of " What 
a lie ! " have the credit, at least, for greatness in falser 
hood, besides all that credulity would grant them " if it 
should be true." I was introduced to an Italian cavalier 
£o«day, who, as the introducer said, had been in th'e 
French army during the reign of Bonaparte, and had 
served under the Emperor. A deal was said about 

*& 

battles, bjjt nothing about wounds. received or deed* 
performed* Yet he listened to all that was said of him* 
self in his own presence with a complacency that could 
scarce^ be called decent The hero of the tale was 
sitting between me and its relator, at a dinner-table, the 
latter looking across, to me and telling all the wonderful 
sights that his friend had seen, 'while the cavaiiere kept 
sodding his. head in confirmation of each" fact, and 
making large eyes as if in astonishment at himself. 
f Yes, Sir/' said he, when I was in hopes that enough 
had been said about nothing, " and I once had my horse 
killed under me ! " No living horse, I dare say, was ever 
harder ridden than the dead one of this military officer .— 
When we were at Marseilles, we saw a man dining at 
the table-cChote, who openly made much of himself for 
being grandson of Marshal Blucher. He was a 
coarse-looking fellow, overbearing in his manners, tra-» 
veiling towards Italy from Montpellier, and giving himself 
the, same airs, for the same reason, at every place in 
which he stopped* This, to be sure, was a sort of person 
which, to the honour of all nations .alike, is seldom to be 
jnet with any where ; and he was neither Italian nor 



Frenchman, but German, or Prussian, or something of 
the kind. Hit presence vat quite ieasbsom* to any ont 
having a drop of English Wood is. their veto: lie boasted 
of Brocna at one who had assisted England to thrust 
the Bourbons down the throats of the people of France} 
and swelled with pride in describing how " lea dames 
Angfeises" (the English ladies) ran oat in crowds into 
the open streets of our towns to kiss the griaaly ntoxzb 
o£ his grandfather \— Titles of honour ate very nxmierows 
here, and they are all to be obtained by purchase. To 
become a cmvabere, the rendering of some pubHcjernoe} 
or the possession, of some peculiar tales*, is necessary; 
bat almost any thing in the way of either of these- is 
sufficient: I have heard of a man at Rome who was 
farigbjbed for being an uncommonly good fiddler. The 
French, when im Italy, did much towards abolishing the 
superiaous language of title. But a great deal of it 
remains in use* The mayor; of the city of Pisa lately 
sefused to receive a comma mcatjon which came to him 
by pest, becanse all the offices he filled in the state and 
afl the titles that belong to him were not expressed in its 
direction* The usual superscription of a letter to any 
geatiemaifr bese is, t( All* enewevete Signer*, il Signet 
— *^-, w or, « Al gartatissma Signer*, U Sigma* -—*/? 
cr, u AW ematuiime, or, Illtatrissimo Signere, Sip* 
mire Pudtom* eelemdieeane t il Signer *-— -" (wcpdi 
which cannot possibly be translated without turning re* 
nreace into ridicule). 
'• Persons belonging te the higher, orders in Italy hatw t 



I -think, a good €aaj antea uf guftliUty about them, -in 
their drees aad general exterior appearance, than the 
same part of society k France. They Are move xomsiy 
and moj© commanding! in person. Italian ladies ami 
gentlemen are ako more careful, than the French to hare 
dean faces and hands, 
t 7M.~Same weather (82> 

* BtiL Pietra^Mala («» our road fo B»lo$nai)s~+ 
Same weather (SL).~- We are now going right across the 
Apennines, and PiettorMalu, a little town or &orax>, is 
at about half-way orer them-— We have here f ot into 
q-trifce a new country already, and quite a new climate* 
Fl$re*ce la a hole, *»d Pieira~Mala comparatively oa 
a pin*>acl« ; the air of the former really hot, that of tW 
Jetter having tome of the freshness of autumn.— There is 
a-aingftlaj ii*d of volcano in a barren field at about X 
mile from this place; i*is a small heap of stones and 
gravel, oter the surface of which there is a constant and 
dear flame of fire. The heap, I suppose, has been mode 
by artificial means. There is not the kast appearance 
of eruption any further than the flame that proceeds from 
the ground* 

1 I see the people here bleaching their wheat-straw for 
(be maJoAg -of bonnets. The wheat ia cut, or pulled op 
by the roots* while quite green ; then tied, at the lower 
wl of the stem, in gripe or very small bundles ; and that 
with the slraar spread apart in. iWahape, it i* laid out 
upon the grass, and becomes bleached by the alternate 
ffitateof the Art/ and the sjua* > 
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i 9th. Bologna.— Same weather (80). — There are no 
towns of any importance between this and Florence. 
There are borgos, however, and post-houses, very plea- 
santly situated; Pietra-Mala is particularly so. The 
distance from Florence here is about forty miles. We 
entered the Bolognese territory on quitting Pietra-Malcu 
It was Apennine mountains the whole way from Florence, 
till very near this city, which stands in a fine well-cul- 
tivated country, but a short distance clear of the moun- 
tains. Our road, for almost the whole way, was delight* 
fill for a hilly country : a constant succession of agreeable 
nps and downs. A good deal of the country is sterile, 
but the boldness of the views makes amends for this. 
The-woodlaad is principally of chesnut and oak. Much 
of the country is quite destitute as to olives and vines,* 
instead of which the traveller is regaled with the sight 
of verdure on the tops of the hills, occasioned by the 
Moderation of the climate in heat. Some situations,' 
particularly that part of the road lying between Pietra- 
Mala and Poggioli, are exposed to great cold and cut- 
ting winds during winter.— The sheep on the mountains 9 
are comparatively very good. 

10/ A.— Same weather (82).— We are more pleased 
with this city, regarding it merely as an assemblage of 
streets and houses, than with any other we have seen. 
The buildings, both within the city itself, and in the 
country round about it, are beyond all comparison 
more neat, and what we should term more respect-* 
able, than those we left in Tuscany. This observation? 
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applies especially to the farm or country houses , which 
are here more', like those of England than any thing 
I have seen to the South. . The striking appearance of 
cleanliness in the dwellings of the citizens is to be attriJ 
bated to a custom of white-washing the outsides every 
year at the time of the festival of Corpus Domini. The 
churches, and other public edifices, are very fine* . . i 
I Bologna is considered v. dull city. All the houses 
have piazzas in front of them, and to these much of the 
dullness is attributed. The city, however, has the look 
of wealth and prosperity, solidity and comfort about it; 
and there is no appearance of falling off in any way* 
The shops are fine; the market large, clean, and. most 
abundantly supplied with all kinds of provisions. There 
was absolutely no butter to be had in Rome when we left 
that place: here it is excellent and in plenty. The 
people, here are good-looking, and seem to be industrious 
and bustling in their business. 

The territory of the Pope is divided into twenty Dele* 
gations, as they are called. This city is the capital of 
the one called Bologna* The Delegation of Bologna is 
570 miles square in extent, and its population is 379,000, 
of which about 75,000 are inhabitants of the capital. Bo* 
logna furnishes the Pope with a large part of his revenue* 
. In the Academy of Fine Arts here there is a collection 
of pictures, not numerous, but some of them, as I am 
told, are of the best in all Italy. There are beautifuland. 
ancient churches, one of them fourteen hundred years old. 
I The Italian, word roia has nearly as many meanings 
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m Baa the word thing in all languages. All that it 
tnten and drank here is roba; the clothes yon wear are 
>oAa; merchandise of every description is roba? honse* 
hold furniture is ro&a $ materials for making ail kinds* of 
tiring* are ro&a ; theluggage of travellers is their ro&o, and 
travellers themselves are bat the roba of tlibse who have 
to cany them ; every thing is roba. I asked the coach* 
man who was driving us about the tows to-day, to tell 
me what was an cid tomb that we saw supported upon 
pillars: "£ft," said he, "roba antica"! (ancient roba J) 
I asked an Italian if he was acquainted wkh a certain 
family in Rome : " Si, si, conosco bent tutta questa 
toba :" (Yes, yes, I know all that roba welL) 

Among the theatres of Bologna there is one called 
Teatro del Giorno, or Day -Theatre. It is open, like 
any amphitheatre, having no roof over it, and the dra* 
tnatic representations take place here by day-tight. The; 
tneatre is opened in the cool of the afternoon, and the 
play Is over before sunset. So «moch do the habits of 
nations depend upon fair or foul weather ! I should have 
apposed it almost impossible for any play-goers to endure 
a stage full of wretched comedians in the light of the 
sun. Yet the Bolegnest hare evidently a different way 
of thinking. I dare say that they would find as little to 
console them in oar fireside as 1 did to entertain me in 
their TWro del Qiomo. Alas, " Jdbn Buff's fire* 
aide" 1 the comfort of which arises from die discomfort 
of being any where but at the side of the fire* 

lltk .FMBAftAr*San»e weather (82)*— The road 



hither is through a perfectly flat, but fine, country; % 
gantry of jrich corn4euad and YiAeyaids* the vine* trains 
to poplars and elms* Much tamp ia grown hero. I hay* 
seen more green srrast within these last three days than 
I hare seen before ever since We came into Italy. 

Ferrura is anotber-Deiegrarso* of the Church. This 
eity has the appearance of being greatly sunk in import* 
*nce. It has 23,000 inhabitants. The air is said to be 
bad, on account of the marshy land in its neighbourhood* » 
• Here, in the public library, are to be leen manuscripts 
(said to be the originals) of the Geru&alemme Liberate 
and the Pastor Fide. Beneath the Hospital of Sant • 
Anna is the ceil to which the unfortunate Tab so was 
doomed. It is a confined damp apartment, -with a low 
ceiling, a narrow entrance, and a window-place sufficient 
to admit but a little light through a strong grating. The 
walls and door-way of this abode of genius bear the nam 
of many a traveller scratched upon them. The tomb of 
Aeiosto is also here, and they show yofc the chair and 
the inkstand of, as Volt a j re calls him, the greatest of 
them alL He was, to say the least, the greatest in 
the art of making versen. ' 4 - 

, 12th. MonseIllcjlj— Rather ckrady (54).— Soon 
after quitting Fertara we came to the liter Pa, across 
which our carriage was brought on a lavge boat, called 
%Jhfing&ridge, which, being attached to a rope on a 
fang string of small boats, mm impelled by the current of 
the river. The Po is of great width, and so subject te 
swell and to owirfiow its banks, that traveller* are not 
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always certain of being able to get over it On this side' 
of the river we were in the dominions of the Austrian* j 
and had to stop to have oar luggage well rummaged at 
the custom-house of their government. The officers, how- 
ever, though scrupulous in turning every atom of what 
we had topsy-turvy, were very civil. Books are the 
things here looked at with the most suspicion, and all 
those which relate to any thing like politics are narrowly 
examined. There were some copies of the "Protestant 
Reformation" in my portmanteau, on which the supe- 
rior officer pounced with piercing eye. I soon began to 
repent the having any such roba about me ; the officer 
would not, at first, undertake to allow it to pass upon his 
own authority, and said that it would require us to be 
accompanied all the way to Venice by a military escort! 
But he was a good-natured sort of a man, and, I suppose, 
did not apprehend much mischief in the way of " liber- 
alism " from what he saw of me : I coaxed him so far 
as to get free of the company he promised us. The Za»- 
guage was, luckily, his own ; so that he could make out 
the meaning of the title-page ; otherwise we should cer- 
tainly have had the gens-d'arme. 

There are several places (one near Ferrara) along this 
road, at which travellers may get on board a boat, and 
go, by river or canal and the sea, all the way to Venice. .* 

We stopped at Rovigo, on the river Adigette, a town 
of considerable size, and soon after quitting that place 
erased the river. Adige, a large stream.— The rivers are 
full of floating carn-mHk.— The road here is very sandy. 
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The little town of Monselice, a manufacturing place, : 
is situated in a remarkably beautiful and picturesque • 
spot. Tbe buildings stand at the base and round the ♦ 
sides of a lofty peeked hill, which is finely ornamented • 
by evergreens, and on the top of which there is an old • 
castle. At a short distance off, to the left of the road, - 
id another mountain, a perfect pyramid in form, called * 
Monte- Ricco. — The inns become better in this direc- • 
tion : more clean ; that is to say, less dirty. 

13th. Venice. (In Italian, Venezia). Beautiful • 
day (83). — From Monselice to Padua the road is al- 
most perfectly straight, and runs alongside of a canal. 
Padua, which now contains about 31,000 inhabitants, ' 
tells you what it once was, a large and important city. s 
At present there is little to admire about it. The edifice : 
of its formerly magnificent university, the school-house of 
Petrarch, Columbus, and Galileo, is the greatest 
of its sights. This is the country of Livy. — Here is an '• 
excellent hotel: the Stella d'Oro (Golden Star) at 
Padua is really a constellation of convenience and com- 
fort to all who have been within the talons of the Black - 
Eagle at Viterbo. 

The province of Patfua (population 288,000) abounds ' 
in fertility of soil. It is watered by the Brenta and the ' 
Bacckiglione, besides the canals which run from these 
rivers in various directions. After leaving Padua we - 
came, on a fine road, through several little towns and ' 
villages, by the side of the Brenta to Fusina, a very ; 
small place on the shore. For miles towards Venice the * 

Q 
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lim^ode fa adorned with net* country boiwe* sted: peetry 
gardens,, and summer villas of taa Veaeftut gaateysk 
a?eouB*ry greatly different .from: shaft of thai lawntaja*. 
aaafjsiat betwaea Eiomnft* ajui Eomev All;her*is<a* 
flat a* a pancake : noeliy«*a* all,, but. vine* trained, to*, 
high tree** Fine coin-land ; plenty of greea pasturage, , 
gum, an*, lucerne ; aach Indfean caro. (a crop now apa) ^ 
£eU» inclosed, with banks ami hedge*; Hs* hedg**re»no\ 
the gardens, of- the alfheafrut&t, which* neatly <a»ppe&, 
a&d in blossom, makes a, very ornaraentaLfewMi There 
is. op more luxuriance Here than on the eshec aide. of. the ; 
Apennines ;. but what you. see ber* corresponds; mow wMr • 
our idea of the fat of the. land: Them is mow that isv 
gT*en y .m»r& succuknee in \9gptatiosL it* genara}.— -Sedge • 
grewe here in great quantities, in placet: whew thafafiaA 
vk watered. It is used lor litter, and: also for thatching r * 
many of the roof* of the. f aim-houses; ane. t batched, jaat , 
a* in England. 

Between Monselice and Padfta, to the* left* of oar 
roan* is the- little town; of Arqua, M which. £niiAMi&. 
liraa* and' where- hi* tomb as to be seen* 

More show in flower-gardens here thaft JS haff&eee&x 
els* where. We observe that it h ai fashion with the 
country-women to wear little nosegays stuok.ia their hair* . 

Gaining, near to Fusina we. caught-sight of Feaseex. 
and the Adriatic For the two or three, last, miles thee-: 
country was a. marshy and bleak tract of land, laokiag , 
aa if the sea. had only latelyTetreated from ife, The- per*-* 
feet, flatness of the land from which! Venice i^ seen em* 
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a&piomehing the* shore* make* th» city appear ta be > 
aetnelly floating oa the water,, and has* caused her to, be, 
catttdt a &i*en; rising from' the sea „ There is no* looking*; 
d(mn tqxm Venice^, as upon Gonoa^. Florence,, and Na* * 
p|pe. Fioavthe main land to the city, the clear expanse., 
o£seais four, miles or. more. in. distance; and, till you- r 
come very near, nothing like land is to be seen, nothing ; 
bu& the houses* capotes o£ churches, towers r and spires. 
One who should come here without eper having heard of , 
suck a sight, would suppose, on a distant view* that the 
city must beset afloat upon a raft, ox that thefounda-* 
tione of it were established at the very bottom of the sea* , 

14*JL-— Very warm :. thunder, this afternoon. (85). The: 
soiriDGCO is distressing at this time^ The Venetians,. I* * 
hear,- are much visited with the scirocaoj, it renders the , 
city disagreeable in summer-time* 

As soon as we were -seen to approach Fmina lash 
night, a noise arose amongstmany paddler&of gondolas^ 
a* to which should have us fox hi* fare.- There was. a, 
public-house just on the shore* in. which numbers of them . 
were dancing to a merry tune.. Declamation still louder . 
afterwards took plane; on the question of bow much waa , 
ttkpay ; and; we learned* before we had,, been an. hour., 
with the: Venetians, that,, with a dialect mere tolerable, 
thea these of Genoa* and Naples,, they are. as formidable 
In* r$e war. of wcsds as any of their, neighbours* We 
la&ded at the JSuPopa hotel*, the steps; of the front-door. > 
of; which ran down, into- the sea* The sua had. gone,, 
down seme time- before, we got here, there was. not a . 

Q2 
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cloud in the sky, the air was in a complete calm, and the 
sea as quiet as a duck-pond. The. moon, shining on the ■ 
domes of the churches, and through the rigging of the 
ships, and making a long streak upon the water before our 
windows, had additional brightness from the novelty of . 
what it shined upon — a scene really novel, for it seems like 
being both in town and at sea at one and the same time. 
A great number of the houses in Venice are built upon 
piles, having no terra firma to support them. The 
ground above water originally consisted of one hundred and - 
thirty- eight small islands. None of these were many feet 
from the surface of the sea : so that much labour must 
have been expended in making foundations, and all of 
them are on the same level. Most of the islands, are 
contiguous to one another, and have been consolidated , 
as it were, by the building of houses, there being only a 
few standing quite separate, and at any distance, from 
the main body. All the streets, excepting only one, are " 
so narrow as to be mere alleys, and they are all paved * 
with flat stones. The city is divided into two equal . 
parts by the sea, which flows through it in the form of a 
small strait or wide canal. Besides the alleys, there are •* 
smaller canals, wide enough only to M admit two or three - 
gondolas abreast, which run in all directions through the 
city ; and the course of the alleys is continued over the* : 
canals by means of innumerable little bridges. The 
houses, which are high, are mostly built of stone. Many 
of them are square, having open courts within them ; - 
and those which stand close upon the canals have two 
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entrances, one door leading into the street, and another 
from which the inhabitants may step into their gondola. 

1 5th. — Fine, with a little rain (80).— Venice has a 
population of 110,000 inhabitants. Trieste is now be* 
fore this city in respect to commerce ; but the trade of 
Venice is still pretty large. A great deal is imported, 
and sent from here by the Po, the Adige, and the canals, 
into the interior of Italy.— -For churches, Venice ranks 
next alone to Rome, both as to the number of them, and 
their splendour. There are 51 piazze, or open spaces, in 
the city ; the city is divided into 30 parishes ; there are 
23 hospitals, 59 convents, 12 abbeys, 8 theatres, and the 
children of Israel here have 3 synagogues. 

The grand piazza called San Marco , with the church 
of San Marco at one end of it, is a spacious oblong, mea- 
suring 303 feet by 109. The square tower of the church, 
at the top of which Galilei used to make his observa- 
tions in astronomy, stands out in the piazza, and is 332 
feet high. The buildings around the piazza are lofty, uni- 
form, and remarkably fine. The ground floors are occu- 
pied as coffee-houses, or by shopkeepers, who make a fine 
show with their wares : the promeriade around is wide, 
and roofed with a colonnade. The Piazza di San Marco 
has much of the Eastern about it. The open space, 
. with the buildings, are, take all their parts together, by 
far the finest sight of the kind that I have ever seen ; the 
church, with its many domes, is after the style of St, 
Sophia* s at Constantinople ; and in the piazza you see, 
among the people of many nations that walk about 
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•. there, great numbers of Greeks and Turks, dtessed in 
jtheir crimson caps and white turbans, big breeches, end 
^crimson jackets and ieggins embroidered with gold. 
.Every coffee-house or house of refreshment, and the 
. colonnade, were crowded this evening with ladies and 
, gentlemen, the women eating ices and the men drinking 
. coffee or smoking tobacco. The Turks, Greeks, and 
. Dutchmen, keep somewhat distinct from one another In 
'. their coffee-houses ; every man of them has a pipe from 
< one to four feet long stuck in his mouth, and all seem 

• to be contending who shall make most smoke. In the 

• evenings the people are entertained by the performance -of 
a grand musical band of Austrian military, who make* a 

•'most ostentatious display of their art in the middle of the 
-piazza, and aid, by their " damnable music," to lull the 
, poor Venetians into a forgetfulness of former indepen- 
, dence. 

Venice is a treat to all lovers of the fine arts : the 
. walls of the Academy are richly decked with the pro- 
. ductions of Venetian painters, and the public build- 
ings, the churches, and the palaces, have all more or less 
of painting or sculpture in them. One cannot help feel- 
ing regret, on reflecting that canvas and colours are not 
/as durable as marble — that either of the two should be 
doomed to last less long than the other, when both hwve 
been made so far deserving to be eternal ! 

The interior decorations of some of the churches are 
. wonderfully beautiful. The chusch of the Jesuits is -wary 
- fine in this respect, its marble pulpit is the handsomest 
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,Umse^;jUsi;ft6 steps heading up to the' altar *ute 
wrought with mafcble ia ouoh a *ray as to make yon 
dtatierolibat they iase sptfead with a rich carpet.— 4The 
.ehsrch of San Marco, almost evety inch of the betiding 
dboth within isuad without, is all ornament and gorgeons- 
««as» ||te pilars and walls ace of the rarest oriental 
uparbks, granite, and {porphyry. The floor is ail < In 
canosaic anade of the Jsame materials. On its principal 
; facade, fronting the piazza, are the four bronze ^flt 
ilmcses, as;large aaliie, which stood on a triumphal aitsh 
to; Paris, for eighteen years, and which were originally 
* taoagbt to Italy from Gerintb. From these horses, which 
JBokapajitje; carried off to Paris, are made the ones 
.which now stand in the Plane Carrousel of that city. 
.The brass doors of the church were brought from Con- 
rstantinople. Some of the ceiling is so finely wrought 
1 an mosaic and gilt as to lodk like the most beautiful 
. Hapestry .*— In this church is said to he preserved the 

* The .principal manufactory of mosaic is conducted, on a grand 

scale, in the Vatican at Rome. Mosaic in general, and that 

which produces 4fafe finest effect, as in the imitations of painting 

in St. Pete*'*; consists,' as to the maierkd, in nothing mote than 

> gtea, In the msnnfactory at Bone the material to work upon 

*'is«q ptepamd is for. there to be varieties of shades in oolentrto 

. the number .of mghtetn. t h ousand. It is always in one form, in 

'» otjasra pieces, uanotm in both shape and size, only larger or 

/ smaller ttcftoniiii^ to the scale of wfaatis to be produced. The 

. little piasessae ell put together in a block, with, I believe, some 

oMnl<>£ «eaieait, and then the surface of tlie whole is ground Off 

and polished. PttiaJtoensiste ia a . jast arrangement of the dsf- 
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manuscript Gospel of the Saint to whom it is dedicated, 

-and written in St. Mark's own hand. 

Immediately adjoining the church stands the Palazzo 

: Ducale, a beautiful Gothic building, once the palace of 

- the Doges of Venice. It is square, with a large court in 
the centre; and at the top of a flight of steps leading up 
to a gallery which runs around the building over this 

. court, they show you the spot on which Ma ai ho 
Faliero lost his head. A few feet from, that spot 
there is a small hole in the wall, said to be the medium 
by which the political informers, the Olivers and 
Gastleses and Edwardses of Venice, used to make 

• their written communications* There are magnificent 
halls in the palace, and round the walls of the largest of 

• these are the portraits of all the Doges of Venice. 
Fa lie no's alone is omitted : in place of a picture for him 
there is a square black blank, with an inscription upon it 

• to his dishonour. This palace contains a large council- 
^ chamber or senatorial hall, fitted up with benches andVa 



ferent parts, and in the choice of colours. When a fac-simile of 
a painting haa to be made, a mere mechanic in the business first 
puts the pieces together ; and then an artist comes over it to make 
nice alterations. In making mosaics on a very small scale, such 
as the rings, ear-rings, brooches, and other trinkets that are sold 
in the shops at Rome, the pieces of different colour pot together 
are so minute, and they are so closely joined, that it requires a 
strong light and a good eye to discover the ingenious delusion. 
This art is of very ancient origin: but it is one in which the 
moderns have outdone the ancients beyond comparison* 
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throne, which still remain in their original state ; and 
you see the apartments that used to be occupied by the 
high officers of state, and those in which the tribunals 
were held* Immediately under these latter are the 
prisons so much talked of, called Pozzi degV Inquisi- 
tori, or Wells of the Inquisitors. These prisons consist 
of very small and perfectly dark apartments. They are 
hardly more than high enough for a man to .stand 
upright in them. There are the remains of some rotting 
plank which was laid just clear of the floor as a bed for 
the prisoners ; and air enough to preserve life was ad* 
mitted through a small strongly-barred aperture at one- 
side of the door. The passages leading to these apart- 
ments are very narrow, and quite dark, so that little 
circulation of air, and no light at all, could find their way 
into the dungeons. On one of the walls, near the air- 
hole, there are stains evidently of blood, occasioned, 
as we were told, at the death of a prisoner who, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Inquisitors, was strangled 
against the window-bars, a rope being put round his 
neck, and drawn through the grating. We were shown 
these sights by a guide, whose interest it is to make them 
as well worth seeing, that is, as frightful, as he can ; but 
you see enough here, without listening to the cicerone, 
to make you shudder. If the treatment of those who 
were condemned to inhabit these places were only con- 
sistent with the form and situation of the dungeons them- 
selves, the atrocity of it cannot be exaggerated. The 
prisons are on three stories, one above the other ; they 

Q5 
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• «*e ail damp; the lowest are beneath the level of tjfce 
canal which nun between die outer wall of the palace 
and that of a palace-like prison, and over which, to fbrto 
a secret communication between the two bandings, is 

• difoirn a strong covered way, called R ponte de'Sospiri, 
or, the Bridge of Sighs. In the -lower cells there is so 
much water as to make them literally wells-, and these, 
it is said, the inquisitors had to drown their victims in. 
These are many inscriptions, partly in the dialect of 
Venice, made with black chalk or coal, or by scratching, 
on the walls and ceilings of some ef the cells ; besides 
rough'sketches, amongst which is that of a church and 

' "belfry, supposed to have been made by a person belong- 
ing to the church. Hie following are, for die meaning 
.of the words, the most interesting of the inscriptions : — 

Non ti fidar di alamo, peas* e tad, 
S© fugir vuoi da apioiii, inaidie, e lacci : . 
II pentirti, il pentirti nulla giova ; 
Ma ben del valor tuo fa vera prova. 



De chi me fido guardami Iddio . 
D* cbi no me fido me guardero io. 

W. Xa S* £*» K* R«» • 



* From those whom I trust may Go& defend me : 
• From those whom I treat not I shall defend myself. 

Lmg Hve ike H&y Rmun Catholic OkmttU. 



Tin parlfc foco, . - , , 

£t ub negar pronto, 
Et un pensar al fine, 
fcoldarlaVitaanoialtrimescLbii. 1605. 

MgtJoanes Bepttotto* *iiP. * 

i Ecdem&m Gwteiariits. } 

Viva Andrea TardiveHo, Orese da Padoa, bon compagno ; 
Viva Leresso : no pcftso tortiar in drio*~ma speto. * 

Odie mihiy . 

Crastibi. * 



.•hMbaflMa** 



' 23 Agosto, 1795 G.*M.*B. fu messo in questo cameTDfto in- 
^iastisttinaiMbte, e«*Dio so* vLripiega sari l'skima desristotaite 
.M una pover&j nwaefosa, «4 onejita famiglia. t - 

These inscriptions, af men who have tasted persecu- 
tion, contain some sound maxims for those who make 
-themselves busy in the opposing of tyrants. The neces- 
sity of being slow to confide, and the danger of beiqg 
betrayed, are the subjects of most of them. It is possible 

* Long life to Andrew TauUvello, goldsmith of Padua, a good 
companion ; 
Long life to Lorenzo : I cannot come back— but I hope* 

Fbr me to-Bay, 
JFf the* to+m*rroto+ 

t 23 August, 1795 G. M. B. was most unjustly put into tin* 
dungeon ; and if God do not help him, it will be the complete 
^bsstruction of * pttor/ numerous j 'and fewest family* 
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that they may not all hare been left by the prisoners 
themselves, who must, at any rate, have been fur- 
nished with some artificial light to make them by. 
" Thank God, there are no such dungeons, no such tor- 
tores in the dark and for the untried, in England!" 
must be our involuntary exclamation here : thus I was 
about to exclaim, when I happened to think of Mr. 
Canning's " revered and ruptured Ogdek." 

Venice is famous for its typographical trade. It is one 
of the greatest book-marts in the world.-— The island of 
San Lazaro, which is at a little distance clear of the 
city, is one of the curiosities of Venice. It is inhabited 
by a society of Armenians, who have a monastery there, 
and who teach the oriental languages. They educate 
Armenian youth, and the Armenian language is that of 
'the island. The society have a printing-press of their 
own, and make books in all languages. This society was 
founded in 1717, by Mechitar, an Armenian Doctor 
of Divinity, whose life was spent in endeavours to. in- 
struct the people of his own country, and whose adven- 
tures, with the history of the society here, are very 
interesting. 

There is a public garden, or small park, at one extre- 
mity of the city, which was made by Bonaparte. 
Great numbers of the citizens were there this evening 
(Sunday), some going and coming on foot along a fine 
quay, a mile and a half long, others by water in the little 
boats of Venice. A gondola would be the prettiest thing 
of the kind in the world; if it were not for the dolefulneqs 
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of its colour. It is absolutely prohibited by the govern- 

* ment to have any colour but one alone, and this prohibi- 
tion arose from the extravagant rivalship amongfet (he 
inhabitants in the costliness and finery of their gondolas. 
These boats are, seemingly, all exactly of one size, and 
they are quite uniform in construction. They measure 
about 36 feet long, and 4 feet 9 ioches across at the 
middle. The thing is very much in the shape of an 

. Esquimaux Indian's canoe, looking so light, and drawing 
so little water, that you might think it were made of 
cork. It turns up considerably at each end, aud, what 
adds much to its elegance, the keel, both in front and at 
the stern, is for. some feet in length clear out of the 
water. There is a large piece of flat polished steel on 
the prow, of singular shape ; it resembles a cleaver, and 
at the lower part of it are six deep notches, exhibiting 
as many dentelli, or oblong teeth. I cannot find out 
what the origin of this ornament is. . The boat is partly 
decked, and, nearly in the middle of it, is a little apart- 
ment under roof, with a door fronting the prow, and only 
high enough to be entered by stooping. This has a long 
. window on each side, with sliding sashes, and silk and 

• Venetian blinds ; and the interior, which will contain 
four persons, is nicely fitted up with cushions to sit upon 
and a carpet for the feet. The outside of this cabin has 

.a hanging of black cloth, and the whole of the vessel is 

-painted jet black ; so that, elegant as the thing is in 

shape, it has altogether the look of a hearse going by 

water. There is but one thole-pin on either side, ami 



. the two are at unequal distances, one'befese 'the cabin 
.and the other behind it, The goMdoliere stands wp to 
< jtow: if there be bat one man, he stands next the stern, 
, and with a long oar, rowing only on oati side, 'and having 

no rudder, he sends the baik along at a swift rate add 
. holds it within its course to the greatest nicety. Peofde 
. go out visiting herein the ^gondola, as those of other 

cities do with their carriages and horses. The Venetian 

- ladies and gentlemen go oat for an airing rowed by their 
. own footmen ia liverj", • 

16^*.— Fair. Scirocco very disagreeable (78).— The 
.MaUo is a bridge, of no considerable length, which 
crosses the main canal with one arch. It has a row of 
-small shops on each side of it, and is now, I suppese/a 
scene of business about in proportion to what the whole 
city is, compared with its state during the time of the 
j&hy lacks *nd the Antonios. The manufactares *>f 
Ventoe are very various. The shops are well stocked 
-andsbowy. The people have the character of affability 
and gaygty. They rank next to the Neapolitans In the 

- gift of speech, to aid which by the making of sgrits 
appears to be more or less necessary ia all parts of Italy. 
When an Kalian speaks of numbers, of any not «*- 
needing ten, it is n common habit with him to holdup 
eo many fingers: it is said of the Neapolitans, that it 
'tfesdd be awkward* for them to talk about riding en 

ahorseback, without accompanying the wofds "Jtc*}~ 
vtfatfo" by putting the fore and middle fingers of else 
ihand astride over the fore-finger *f the otaer,--i--Tm>jx>er 



cky are in grtet number^: I ran informed that 
tint of tbte whole -papulation < 110,000) uot less than 
« 90,000. may be reckoned a* paupers- 

Our battel. is the i»st efcuated oaa in the city. We 
,<pajy 5s. the day for two large rooms. Is. &d. apiece for 
breakfast, and 2s. 6d apiece for dinner- at the snaffle 
ndF hate. 

.1.7th. VivwNZA+-^F*ir (74). — The same vettvriko 
f who brought us from Bologna is taking us on to Milan. 
."Wje retraced our steps to Padua, and then tamed off in 
, a new direction to .come hither. Vicenza is a nice city! 

* walled in, -with about 23,000 inhabitants, and situated, 
-between mountains, on the river Bacchiglione* The 
r stoeets .are spacious, -and there is a fine piazza. 

The country is of rich soiL There is some rice .grown 

• hero. Much of the land is irrigated by the canals, and 
. by large ditches which branch from them. Here are 
:t«11ows and alders, and grass-land. • Good Indian corn, 

grown on ridges at about* four feet .asunder. Much corn, 
'judging by the stubble, all the -corn harvest, except 
-that of India® com, being ' finished long ago. Vines 
i grown in rows, trained to walnut-trees, mulberry-trecte, 

and willows. The wine here is good ; but not equal- -to 
<- the- French. 

\ \%th. VfeEfeKA.— Fair. This morning was quite 
rfihiMy (73),-- We came through Mon^&eZ/o, Catdkro, 
.stad San-Martino, three Hide, towns, at the two former of 
-which BotfAPAnra gained victories over the Austriaas. 
the Alps in rriew en die right oforar joad. 
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Verona contains 50,000 inhabitants. The situation 
of the city is very picturesque: the river Adige, over 
which there are four stone bridges, divides it into two 
parts.— In the immense Piazza stands the Amphi- 

- theatre, said to have been built in the time of Trajan. 

- It is almost perfect, and capable of containing nearly 
one half the inhabitants of the city. The tombs of the 

> Scaligers, in a small church-yard, are very curious. The 

. marble sarcophagus, called the Tomb of Juliet, is to be 
seen in the garden of an old convent just outside the city. 

. Verona, though a fine old town, and, like all such places 
on this side, infinitely superior to those on the other 
side of the Apennines, is more to be admired for its situ* 
ation than for any thing besides. Here, between Venice 
and Milan, we are in one of the richest parts of the rich 
country of Lombardy. It is, I suppose, the most pro- 
ductive district of all Italy : fertile land, yielding com, 
wine, silk, rice, hemp and flax, green pasturage, and 

. (upon the hills and mountains)' olive-oil. 

19th. Brescia. — Fine clear day (75). — The climate 
of this part of Italy, as far as we have felt it, is ex- 
tremely pleasant.-— We come through Peschiera and 
Desengano. 

Brescia, like Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, is the 
capital of one of the provinces into which this part of 
Italy is divided. It is another fine city, situated at the 
foot of a mountain, and having 34,000 inhabitants. 
Peschiera is o& the Mincio, very near to where that river 
flows out of the Lake of Garda. , This place is a fortress, 
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one of the strong-holds of the Austrians in Italy, and 
has a large barrack, apparently well filled with Austrian 
: soldiers. 

There is a great deal of verdure in this country, eveu 
at this season of the year, when it seems, at the same 
. time, to be wanting in none of those fine fruits that heat 
is required to produce. The fig, peach, &c, are cer- 
. tainly not seen in such abundance here as further to the 
. south ; yet we find quite enough of them. Water- 
melons are in great plenty. 

After passing Pesckiera, we came, for about seven 
, miles, on a level road; alongside of the Lake of Oarda, 
. the finest of the three great lakes of this part of Italy 

• which have been celebrated by Virgil and Catullus. 
. We stopped and dined at the village of Desenzano, in 
r a very good inn, the windows and balcony at the back of 
- which are close on the brink of the lake. The view of 

• Garda from this situation is exceedingly beautiful. It 

• is still called by its original name also, Benaco (Benacus). 
Virgil extols Benacus above the other two, attributing 
to it a sea^ like surge. The water is as clear as crystal. 

. On the opposite side from Desenzano the lake continues 
up between Alpine mountains in the direction of the 
country called Tyrol. None of the encomiums, many 
and high as they are, that have been passed on this 

. lake, are beyond its due. I am not much experienced in 
lakes ; but this is by far the finest piece of inland water 
that I have ever seen. It would be comparatively 
nothing without the lofty mountains : but with these it 
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ii»* tndy grand. The lake is long in bus**, nearafag 
fisM*eeii-iiales:ta length, jn a nearly straight Jine* fata 

Pesckiera to ittua, at which latter place it terminates jsfet 
ignthe flwtiun ofthe Tyrol. The bordera and the waters 
iaf ;Gan2a:pjodaoe almost all that man can wish fwrj the 
jpfarins are fertile in com, vineyards, and pasturage ; both 
•tin viae aad the oiwe-tree grow upon the atountains; aaid 
.an die lake itself axe ran* of the bettiish that 4aa be» ; a 
-aart of white trout, resembling our salmon-peel, large in 

size, and fine in flavour. 

I was very sorry to eome -away from Desenzano la a 
.state 4>f mind not .of perfect goad will towards our keit* 
\His trout webb of :the kind that Gal Bias describes— 4hat 
.ta,ito be well -paid for; and for some white wine of the 
-country which we Jiad to drink the charge was enormous, 

enormous for this country, being about 3& sterling' the 

bottle- The wine (I forget hs name) was some of the 

• best' I have tasted in Italy. We, however,, and oar tsh- 
.feting coatpankms, could not help exclaiming at the 

• price, and, what I liked least, the landlord, perceiving 
that he had over-stepped the mark a little >too .far, was 

/ atonoe willing to tales about two-thirds of what he had 

asked. We parsed with expressions towards each other 

vof the*nest uooauteouskind, I admonishiagthe vettushio 

• nat sagain to lead travellers into the houses of sharpens, 

• and the landlord, who had know of the Austrian than of 
the Italian about Him, answering nry words by telling me 
that I was da mangiare fa polenta (one that should Ure 
toa poleata). This was the. most serious wrangle shut I 



<ii*ve had ally' where, liappenlig to be, -too; in the most 
-tkgreeable place. ;I cannot bear the necessity of bar* 
rgaiifciug beionfegad for your -entertainment, a thing .that 
.•Is done' as ntauch in Fmnee m in Italy, Bnt,<at the «as*e 
<_ tone, I znust do this country, generally -speaking; a pieee 
.h£ justice as to the honetty of the people: I have bean 
: invited by what 1 have heard 'many travellers say vto 

* speak ill of die Italian inn<4eepei«, as well as of other 

* 'dealers here ; and this I never have done, and never 
: will do, as far as relates to exorbitant 'prices. We haye 
i now . travelled a good distance through Italy, and are 
-/competent *o judge; and I must say .that we have no 
? oharges of dishonesty to ^allege against . the people that 
- w£have had »to do with. Excepting in a very -few in- 
\ stances, I do believe that we have been asked to pay not 
i aiarthing n&ore than was just, and if the charge .made 
\ las been soteetimes too great, it was so in a degsee so 

small as not to be worth disputing about. Taking in£o 

* consideration the comparative value, of money in the two 

* xamntries, I sincerely think that a stranger travelling in 
' England would be likely to be overcharged half a crown 
' where one similarly situated would not lose more than 
'aitpenee in Italy. 'Everybody says, I know, that the 
< Italians make a harvest of the English. They must, 
\ indeed, be insensible to the charms of; gold if they wore 
i not to do so ! How con they avoid doing it ? We are 
r jiot to conclude, because thousands of rich English people, 
.\proud of t3aftir »eney and of the name which, we hare 
, here for possessing that article in such abundance, chixjse 
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to be squanderers, that the Italians, for being willing to 
pick op what is thrown away, are dishonest and cheat" 
ing. If they do impose upon some of the money-laden 
English, which I dare say is the case, they have, at 
least, the best excuse for the sin ; the temptation is more 
than any people can reasonably be expected to resist 
Another thing, too, which all travellers must observe: 
there is no place that I hare seen on the Continent where 
your luggage is not almost as safe in your carriage as it 
would be in a dwelling-house. The French voiturin 
who took us to Pisa, and whose countrymen are most 
strictly honest in this respect, told us that we must look 
sharp after our things when we should get amongst " ces 
gens" (the Italians). But I have met with nothing 
which would render such caution necessary in Italy, any 
more than in France. This says not a little in favour of 
the people for honesty, and is what no writing traveller 
can omit to notice without doing injustice to the nation. 

20th. Triviglio.— Beautiful weather (76).— There 
is much more travelling on this road than any where else 
in Italy. The public roads are excellent They are good 
in all parts of this country that I have seen. The road 
here, over the level plains of Lombardy, is the very best 
I have ever seen in any part of the world. There are no 
turnpike-gates in Italy. The post-bags are carried by 
a courier, who goes, night and day, at a quick Irate, and 
with a carriage that will carry several passengers. But 
stage-coaches, or diligences, are not the fashion in Italy. 
I know of but one, from Rome to Naples; and that, for 
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from 12 to 15 scudi(2L 10*. Qd. to 3/. 3s. 6d.) takes, 
you through the distance in one day and a night, or in . 
two days if you choose to sleep on the road. 

• Triviglio is a large borgo, to which we come through , 
other places, Chiaci, Calcio, Ospedaletto, and Cara-; 
vaggio. The latter of these is the birth-place of the great . 
artist whose two names the poet separates so happily: 



quel, clie a par sculp e e colora, 



Michel, piu eke mortale, Angel divino. 

Great lots of mulberry-trees grow here : silk in abun- . 
dance. At Triviglio there are manufactures of silk and , 
wool. Lucerne hay here very fine ; and we see them , 
now mowing grass for hay. The grass fields looking as 
fresh as they do in England in the month of May. The . 
whole of this part of Italy is ' artificially watered to an 
extent quite surprising. We continually see nice clear . 
streams of water running by the road -side and across the 
land in all directions. The streams are, at this time of . 
the year, led in many different courses into grass-fields, . 
gardens, fields of rice and of Indian corn. . When the , 
landholder possesses no water-way himself, he pays so : 
much for the irrigation of his land, there being ditches . 
cut through every farm, and great numbers of floodgates ; 
to turn the water off by. The various effects produced by 
the warmth of the climate, and the great deal of water- - 
ing at the same time, renders the agriculture of this 
country rich in a peculiar way : to see rows of tall vines, 
with their luxuriant shoots covered with grapes, hanging 1 
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<fcwn aB round the branches. oTevery free* aver pros thati 
rM the verdwe ef an English- wateaHswadow. The, 
Tines are trained in needy the tame way as in the-plaiaej 
of Pisaw Not DHioh hevev to be seen, o£ what is eev- 
mensy called pictwretque; hut here, is capital sail* and* 
here eve all die beauties in afrientaoie; those of Ralgv 
with those of England, as for a& possible combined**—* 
The meat is better, and better cooked, throughout all this 
part of Italy, than further south. 

We have now and then long distances of perfectly 
straight road : the road always quite level, in excellent 
order, and having stone posts ail the way on each. side) 
of it The horses, I observe, assume the German caatr- 
and the population of this part are evidently much dashed • 
with foreign blood. The Austrian features and coot*-, 
ptacien are easily distinguished in many of the natives, . 
and by no means add to the charms of the country. The : 
whitewnustaehioed soldiery are a remarkably ugly set of 
fellowst— -The whole way from about Verona we. have » 
seen many beggars; in the road. They coma from, their s 
dwellings, or from As- hedges, when they see a cajriage? . 
and kneel down, and rise aait appraaoheeand ranaleng»~. 
side, crying ©ur r Per V. amor di. Bio* caritd, faceati 
vfeaygrto, &c. 

A geed deal of Indum oornAa new ripe, Thist>i 

prawt grows finely hereabouts, and the gtatn forms a / 

large part' of the food of the- labouring- people, who make ; 

bread- of it. It is -eaten, also* and here more especially^ , 

% ii* the shape of what:is called, potato, the consistency of . 
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wiu$b igw^Ba^iogihetFe^'porri^e^nd padding.. 
Arthur, Yotckg* who calls. it, ">anofrle pleat,*! sa$a-> 
that the people in ail the. Indian corniprwiaoee Hr* agiafer 
it, aad find it b# far mos* nourishing than any otfaes* 
b*aad, that of wheat alone excepted,. aad that whereas* - 
it Ja cultijrate<Lno lean oxen ara to be. saen^tot aH ate-ia * 
high order, H*teljs u* that;* real' sugar ha& been made .- 
from it, . But Mr. Yoro& took, it; fas granted that.aZi, 
idea. of introducing it into Enyland\e&eepi as a. mat*, 
ter of curiosity, would be vain: a notion;, which has,, 
bean completely refuted by recent experience. In some 
parta of Italy the people mix the Indian, com nwal.withv 
potatoeawheathey make:it inta breads I cannot account 
fofc the general custom' of' wafcrwie! this plant on the- 
lands of. Lombardy. No. ramar . here- think* . of having • 
Indian corn without opening the sluides upontit. Such &«. , 
thing is never done in the southern parte; of tins* country; 
nor in* America^ where I ham* seen Indian-, cars ten - feet : 
high in a light loam, the leaves ail curled op at &* end 
of every day's bet suil, and expanded* tbeonext mornings 
gteen and fresh as eve*, with large drops of dew standing- 
along their -edges like rows of pearl. 

VArst, Milan. (In Italiaa MlavajStme wea-, 
tBer : thunder and rain at nighfc-r-Gur vide to-day^ war*: 
over a. country pretty much- the sarae, onfy more «ui! 
mere cultivated as f we came* near Milan- Some very;/ 
pretty villas, with: gardenafull of flowers; 

22m&— I aia glad that 3/iZaw is ,tor be: the &wt Italia* « 
cijy thronghwhickwe are to paas^fcu} takin£kalto§p8*hef r , 
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there is something about Milan, the city itself and the 
country around it, and the appearance of the people, 
which will leave with us a more agreeable last impression, 
as to Italian cities or towns, than, I am sure, any other 
place we have been in would have done. I have seen 
very few cities any-where having a finer entrance or a 
finer main street than this. The main street, or Corso 
as they call it, here, is very much in the English style ; 
the houses are moderate in height, the street wide and 
airy, and with flags on both sides of it. 

It is a pity that the air of such a fine place as Milan 
should not be perfectly healthy. They say that it is 
damp and cold during some months of the year, and 
liable to great heat in the summer. For miles around 
the land is perfectly fiat, and two or three rivers, besides 
the canals, run close by the city. 

There is an activity among the trading part of the 
people here, a business-like stir, which does not appear in 
other inland Italian cities. In this respect Milan is more 
like a French city than any one I have seen in Italy.— 
The population is nearly 130,000. — As to the sights of 
Milan, they are insignificant, after you have seen those 
of Naples, Rome, Florence, and Venice. The most 
interesting of the pictures is the "Last Supper" of 
Leonardo da Vinci, the copies from which are every- 
where so much admired. The remains of this painting 
are to be seen upon the wall at one end of the dining* 
hall of an old convent. The Cathedral here is one of 
the most magnificent churches in the world. It is. Gothic, 
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and built of white marble. Though began several cen- 
turies back, this grand edifice was nothing like nearly 
finished until the time of Bonaparte, who did a great 
deal to it. There are no less than four thousand marble 
statues, all of considerable size, round the exterior of this 
church ; the roof is covered by a perfect crowd of beau- 
. tiful spires, each of which has a colossal statue on its 
point. The interior is dirtier than that of any other 
church we have ever been in out of France. I suppose 
that this cathedral, in size, is somewhere between our St. 
Paul's and the next largest of our cathedrals. Its elegant 
Gothic form is not v more striking to. us than its colour, 
for that is so white as to make one look upon the 
building, at first, as altogether new ; and the colour is, 
in my humble opinion, by no means suitable to the style 
of architecture. It may, perhaps, be mere prejudice in 
us to say so : but surely our dark-brown or black, or even 
coal- smoked old churches have in their very hue a claim 
to reverend regard which the whiteness of this splendid 
edifice makes it want. 

23rd.— Fine, and warm.— As far as we can judge 
from experience, the Milanese are the best-looking people 
of Italy, those of Rome only excepted. The women here 
are very -handsome; they resemble the Romans a good 
deal in figure, though they are much less dark in com- 
plexion. Among the middling classes the women wear 
a black veil when they go out, as a head-dress, the same 
fashion that we observed at Genoa ; and a very pretty 
fashion it is. The women too, here, are allowed the liberty 

R 
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~ef wanting about out of doors, *»<* alone, move genera% 
than- elsewhere hi Imfy : whether dig be because thejr 
ftr* peculiarly worthy to he trusted, or because there a*e 

' fast peHHf to be encountered by them, who ahalT say t 

« ft is not customary here (at least so I an told, fori 

* WlB make such ft serious staJemeat on ao oflier than this 
general authority) for wives to be ovet r^gid mi constancy 

' towards their husbands: tf it be & fact, as I am assured it 
is, tha* suitableness of ages and' mutual 1 inclination in tile 
fatties ate here only matters of samdary' consideration, 
and that very young' and be&utffiil women are subject to 
lie forced, as it were, to marry old men that fliey do not 

' like, how discreet must die victims in audi matches be ft* 

•Order not to give rise to more or less *f scandal! The 
'excuse of the young men for not being married* is, a**- 
lady told me this evening 1 , that fliey are -prevented froUi 
ad doing by engagements formed with the wives of fteir 
eider neighbours; and this, said my informant, is no 
•tame to the married todies in the opinion of the public, 
for their Jidelity is never brought rn question as tang's* 

"sfeey.are true to* one Invert Divorce is never sought, 
that being permitted under no drcumstfcncea by the 

Catholic church, excepting as & special dispensation 
from the Pope, which i«r granted only for the conveniens* 

~if Itings or princes or some very nighty* favoured persons * 
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* Experience should make us tremble at the thought of facili- 
tating the means of divorce, ttouga it is regarded as a gtwt 
tgiimnee by seate <bttoa» Mto** sfc> ttthtad cleuaout-teslfe 



The consequence has been, that society does not set it* 
ffeee *gaiiist adultery, but the error is rather admitted 
tts one of the characteristics of genteel life. To talk of 
the wan/ of education, the want of book- learning, the 
neglect- of the mind with Italian young women as the 
HBeuree of this eril, as many people do, is to be either 
foolish or unjust. It would foe hard to wake u* believe 
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matrimonial yoke even in our free country, excepting at an enor- 
mous expense. Is not the principle of *he Catholic church, in this 
respect, the best, after all the experiments that have been made in 
deviation from it 1 Diroree is too difficult to be had with us- for 
it to produce much mischievous effect; but if the spirit of our law 
be good, how little. proof of that goodness is to be inferred from 
the partial manner in which the law is administered. 

We have some edifying illustrations in the practice of Francs 
and .America. The revolutionists of France threw society into 
utter confusion by their divorce-law. During the time of the 
Jacobins,, and in the three first months of the year J 793, the 
number of divorces in Paris alone Amounted to 562, while the 
marriages, during the same tame, were 1785, the proportion of 
divorces to marriages being not much less than one to three ! 

When Bonapajite came to. be a law-giver, he admitted the 
principle of diroree too, but modified the paactke of it in hie 
way, and that by one of the most shameful laws that ever were 
jmssed. This law was repealed about five or six. years ago, and 
now the French are left again to the law of the church, and no 
divorce is allowed. 

An old Scotchman, who lwd & few years ago in Philadelphia, 
and who was notoriously a very hard drinker, married a young 
wife. She followed his example ; and he, having himself taught 
her to get tipsy, petitioned the patriptic legislature of Fentvlvsnie 
to be separated from her on the plea of her drunkenness, and 
obtained the divorce ! 

r2 
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that all the mischief is done through pure ignorance, for 
want of knowing better by the means of any-thing like 
scholastic aid.* The. Italian ladies are pitied on ac- 
count of their alleged intellectual barbarism. The men, 
however, of this country, must think the force of a board- 



* What doctrine is there at bottom more irrational and more 
unbecoming ia men to hold, than tbat for the extension of woman' 
learnings or, as cant calls it, " the improvement of the female 
mind"? Frenchmen affect to hare been much more gallant than 
Englishmen in admitting the capabilities of the softer sex ; the 
menial equality of the two sexes is their " liberal " notion ; and 
with what sort of disinterestedness Lave the men inculcated this 
in France, the society of which country differs from that of 
England in no way so strikingly as in the circumstance of the 
French women having to attend to such matters of business, per- 
form such hard work, and undergo such anxieties as, with us, it 
would be shameful to suffer a woman to be concerned in. There 
are men who pretend to find something charming in the idea of 
" a woman of masculine mind." The phrase must have been 
invented by some wretchedly hen-pecked fellow, if a man, or by 
some no very feminine person, if belonging to the sex on which 
such on idea is a libel. The injunction of the great St. Paul 
cannot be too much admired for its wisdom. To be sure, Mas. 
Ha mm An Moore has almost emulated the Apostle himself: bat 
how often can we expect to see a lady of her description! But 
there are other literary ladies, besides those who are readers in 
all manners of literature — there are not only clerks who pen a 
stanza when they should engross, but ladies who write a novel 
when they should be mending a stocking, or doing any-thing else 
but that writing ; nay, there are ladies who can even talk or write 
politics. Ob, what pleasure in prospect, to be buckled on for 
one's probable whole lifetime to an authoress with a masculine 
mind, or to a vigorous politician in petticoats ! 
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ing-school education great indeed, if they suppose it can 
ever ensure the fidelity of wives in a state of society like 
this, where men, as relates to marriage, are so unprin- 
cipled and profligate in their conduct. 

I observed in the streets this afternoon that horse-sol" 
diers were stationed to preserve order among the carriages 
driving backwards and forwards. Here the soldier is, 
in fact, the peace officer in time of peace. There is a 
peculiar deference paid to every-thing in the military 
Bhape on the continent which renders the peace-soldier's 
situation very different from what it is with us; for, 
though we are obliged to support a large standing army in 
England, it does not obtain that respect from our people 
which the people here never fail to show towards a soldier. 
In going from Rome to Naples, I was quite shocked to wit- 
ness the awe with which my Roman companion seemed to 
regard every shabby regimentaled police-officer that came 
near us. These men asked money of us at several places 
on the road, where they had, as we both well knew, no 
right to do any such thing. The Roman was for giving 
them something, some trifle at least, as he said, in every 
case. He appeared to be impressed with a conviction 
that it was necessary to conciliate and keep friends with 
the militaire • and when he found that I made it a point 
to resist all such imposition to the utmost, he made me an 
ironical compliment on my " generosity" to which ' I 
replied by referring him to his own pocket if he felt any 
alarms that money might be wanted to relieve. Even in 
France, " Monsieur le Capitaine*' is a high title in 
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society ; any-thing above ft lieutenant, is thine Tloofcal 
op to as much aea lord is in England. » 

. 24/ A. Como.-- Same weather.— Thia is about twenty 
miles to the south-west from iftfa*.-~The eeun{kry all 
the way exceedingly rich. ,The watei+iaeadawa are 
asgreen and the clover a* fresh as possible. 

25th. A(ii*AN.-~The town of Como i* a sort of iitde 
watering-place, situated at one end of the. lake of the 
same name. The lake is not leas than from fifty to sixty 
miles in length. A steam-boat runs, every day I her 
lieve, from here to the other end of the lake, and by this 
many travellers pursue their way into Switzerland firoqi 
Italy* Want of time has prevented our seeing mochtf 
the lake of Como, which is considered Vy the Milanese 
.to he the most beautiful in this country. Here the no- 
blesse and rich of Milan have their country homos, buHt 
along oa the edges of the water and at the feet of very 
steep wooded or vine-covered mountains which jpin np 
from both sides, of the lake. While out upon the lake 
tab. morning, I was entertained by a part of the history 
of our late Quia*, as detailed to me by the boatmai}. 
"There," said he, pointing to a niee little palace on 
the border of the take, "lived your Queen CUaoxttKsJ' 
Then he went on to describe some of the operations of 
the memorable Milan Commission. He said that, whflb 
the commissioners were at work bere,ybt*r couriers werfe 
constantly employed in going .backwards and forward* 
between this place and Milan ; and what teid meat fir 
the* purity of the proceeding, that great aun&ers of Napo~ 



i (20-fraac piece*) w»w* brought to C0920 by different . 
vqxetma, He^epoke of ao English Colonel, and of w, 
cart* JSagnor Avuocato Lnmu, a* lie called him (Lbj&ch), 
as disgareriag. ferret-like actkityand aptness at ,rm»", 
vtagiag* This boatman told me that he had happened 
to be. a witness of some disturbance among the people alt 
$e Quem« kitchen, and that the coiornksLoaers , who 
wanted him to go to England to gwe evident, offered 
\kn eight francs per day for the xnaiatenaaee of hia -&*\ 
mify during the time he shoaJd be away, aad ten /rams : 

% far day &r himself (*U his expenses befog to be defrayed, 
by his employers): " But I did no* like it/' said thai 
boatmao, « and 1 am now glad that I did not go. Those 

. " who went weie ahout/g/ry Ui wumbex? one got twenty. 
*frma^ day, aad another as. much as thirty franc** 
V while they were away; and now they are alias poor. 
" azrats." I asked him how they came now to. be $4 
badly off. " Harmo detto. treppoj' (TheyaeJd. too much\ 
was his answer, accompanied by a significant look*.- 
That i% said I, you-eaean they tqld lies. " OH " (Just 
•9), replied the boatman, who really did not tell his 
story as if it were a lie.-— It is an important fact, that 
Majoccui .is now a mmter-coachmaker in Milan,, 
where he lures in the street called Contvada Largfu 
Aato whence he* dewed the capital to set up shop with, 
I do -not. think it necessary to make any inquiry. 

26& Atf.QNA-~- Here we are ,i& a little town on the, 
larder of the lake called Maggiore. We crossed the, 
river Ticino at Lesto Caknde, another small towo> neax 
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where the river leaves the lake and runs on dividing, by its? 
course, the territories ot Lombardy and Piedmont — Conn* 
try much the same as that about Milan. If any difference, 
the land is richer, and with still more verdure upon it. 

27M. Domo-d'Ossola.— This place, a very small 
bourg, is situated amongst mountains, just where the 
rise of the Simplon begins. — We coasted the Lago 
Maggiore this morning for the first seven or eight miles, 
stopping at Ghravellona, a village close on the lake, to 
take a trip in a boat to see the islands of Borromeo, of 
which there are three. At a short distance from the 
road-side, between Arona and Gravellona, is the bronze 
statue raised to Borromeo ; it is said to be upwards of 
seventy-five feet high. The island called Isola Bella, 
on which is the palace now possessed by the family of 
this saint, is the most fanciful thing that ever was. The 
greater part of the ground, now growing orange-trees, 
flowering shrubs, &c, has been carried from the main 
land and supported upon piles. 

From Gravellona we ascended all the way between 
mountains, through a green valley watered by the river 
Tosa, which pours down from the Alps. Fine meadows, 
good Indian corn still, and plenty of lucerne and hemp. 
The people here are now making meadow hay. The 
women, many of whom have swelled necks, are very hard 
worked : we see them carrying immense loads of hay 
upon their backs from the field to the stack or barn. 
Countenances and dress of the population cease to have 
any-thing of the Italian about them. 
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28M. Bryg. — The change in both climate and see- 
neiy that we have experienced between setting oat for 
the last morning in Italy, and arriving the first night in 
Switzerland, is as great as the difference in sound be- 
tween the names of Domo d'Ossola and Bryg. 

A very tedious day of it : sixteen hours and a half just 
coming over the Simplon, a distance of about thirty- 
seven miles. This passage, however, is frequently made 
in from ten to twelve hours. The highest point of the 
Simplon is calculated to be 11,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Less than thirty years ago there was no 
road over this immense mountain, or rather, this heap of 
immense mountains one piled upon another. The little 
tillage called Simplon is at something less than midway, 
and there are, besides this, several miserable-looking 
bouses, at a distance from each other by the road, places 
of refuge for travellers in distress. We cannot describe 
this as any-thing less than a sublime day's journey : we 
have been high enough, at all events, to speak of it in 
such high-flown terms. Our road was generally very 
good ; quite wide enough, and in good repair. The 
torrent of the river Tosa kept a continual racket in our 
ears, falling down into caverns and running between 
rugged rocks almost all the way up. A headlong fall for 
hundreds of yards was in some parts a thing too possible* 
not to force itself on our imagination. There is a parapet 
on the edge of the precipice ; but it is in no place high, 
and in spots altogether wanting. It is not enough to say 
that the land above us reached the clouds, for that 
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appeared alawst to pome in contact with the sky * we 
were ourselves enveloped in clouds for half die way, and 
ai many of them floated through the valley beneath m 
as over the snowy mountains above our heads. In many 
parts the road passes by bridges thrown over the torrent 
and more frequently through, arches or caverns cut in 
(he solid rock ; for the far greater part of the way it is $ 
wide shelf or kaotch, like that on the coast between Nic$ 
and Genoa, made winding round the rough and steep 
sides of the mountains. The air was bleak as we came 
over the JSimplon; not so very cold, however; a little 
French damsel, who comes with us from Milan, tra* 
veiled all day bare-headed. 

The Heine d'Angleterre at this place is a very good 
inn, and the people are very. civil. 

29M. Sion (in the canton of r Haut- Vallais). — Cold 
tain all day. Adieu, Italy, for we have none of thy 
charms here! - 

NOTA BENE, for the special edification of all young 
gentlemen who may have undertaken, or whose, desire tt 
may be to undertake, the " cure of soul? : " this place 
(Sion) is a small episcopal town; and a Catholic bishop; 
who. dossed the Simpjon at the sajne time with us, eat} 
who is on hjs way to England, gQt up thi* morning 
(Sunday), at FOUR O'CLOCK, to officiate in th* 
extiktflr(*l s . -r 

t T{ie#e.W£i$ tfese* kalian gentlemen at the taUeni 9 h6tj 
th»9 evening, on tl»eir return into Italy from Englan^ 
They iaJM in wuoh praise of the lakes of. Westineres 
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bod* Xh*ir4^ra4jpdgi9ejtfq^ 
j« w word*, which aaad at oik* «*o/e far and mo** 
ftgftinst o*»r«o«ntjey thaa perhaf* the sajne -pqaiber^ 
poahs in any lappugpcgn «ay; ".Nunvi maxe&cheU 
trie" (Notiiogia malted there l?«t^A€«t»,) 

3Qtf. Martigny*— Damp and ©old day.-— We step 
*t thfc pkce with the iftfceation of gaiDg- to Mount St, 

-_ 31rs£— Hain -all day. The weather prevents tas from, 
foiDg«p (ha mountain. 

September. 

. • lr$f. CONV^KT OF THE £*REAT SaINT BERNARD, 

r— Sbow all .around, and every-ihing like the dead of 
tosQter in England^ — This Convent, or House of Charity, 
is situated on the summit of the Alps, between the Canton 
of Vallais and the Vale ofAoste. The nvers~Durancd 
and Dor&thnve their soofoes hard by here. The Ct>m+ 
rent, founded as far hack as the year 968, by Bert* art» 
de Men ton,* who afterwards became a saint, is at 



* St. BsmrAiiB (called >dc Meat on, from his native place in 
£*w©y)< was horn in 923. He became an f ecleaiaatic contrary tq 
^wiah*fcof Juspfflwnta,*naVtq juwsue his in tentiona unmolested 
fcp their tntegferancft, ha retired to Aoste, and. there took holy 
•rfeu. ,Beij)g Aamw&ied turcbdeaoou in abe church at that place,, 
he met *tettt eon*ert«ig the inhahUaata of the neighbouring 
KHMU^imw* wha.stiUivtainadthe.fiuparstitionu of the ancients, 
and preserved monuments of paganism, which B*»»Aai>aucceede4 
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8074 feet above the level of the sea* The monks, <as 
they are called, are tome of the regular canons of the 
order of St. Avrelius Augustiv, whose life was 
remarkable, for both sinful and saintly conduct. From 
Martigny we have come about twenty-two miles, and we 
were nine hoars travelling. We came the first twelve 
miles in a little carriage drawn by a pair of mules, on 
one of which onr guide rode as postilion* When we 
stopped to bait, at a poor little village called Liddes, our 
mules were saddled, as it is impracticable to come any 
further this way on wheels. There are about seventy 
mules, and thirty guides, constantly in readiness at this 
time of the year, to take travellers up and down the 
mountain. The road was, to be sure, much more diffi- 
cult than any we have ever experienced ; an English 
horse would be sprawling ten times on one mile of it; 



in abolishing. He took compassion on the German and French 
pilgrims who had to encounter great hardships and perils in their 
journeys $6 Rome, whither they went to pay homage at the I ombs 
of the Apostles ; and it was for these people that he founded two 
hospitals, or houses of entertainment, both on, the Alps, the one on 
Mount Joien (or Mons Jovis), so called because there was at that 
time a temple on it dedicated by the Pagans to Jupiter ; and the 
other on the Joien Column (or Cblumna Jo vis), so called from a 
eplumn of Jupiter. Those two spots were what are now catted, 
the first, Great Mount St, Bernard, and the second, UttU 
Mount St* Bernard, The canons of St. Augnstin became the 
ministers of charity in these two establishments ; and St. Ber- 
kaed himself was their first superior, under the title of prevtt, % 
title instituted by him* 
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yet it is hardly so bad as we had apprehended. We 
were surprised to find such very comfortable quarters 
here. The bed-rooms are all neatly wainseotted ; great 
attention is paid to all travellers who come here. "An 
out-of-the-way place" is a common country phrase in 
England: this is the place, of all that I have ever seen, 
to be called so. We are here in a hole, as it were, high 
as we have ascended ; the convent does not stand on the 
highest point of this part of the Alps ; the mountains rise 
still much above it on either side, the highest of their 
points being about 3000 feet higher than where we now 
are ; and the tracks leading down to Martigny the one way 
and to the Vale of Aoste on the other, are two outlets, 
winding off in such a way as to offer no view for any dis- 
tance from this spot. The convent is a pretty large house, 
but plain in appearance even for a dwelling of its kind. 
There is a large pond at the back of it, formed by the 
occasional melting of the snow. Snow covers the ground 
in all directions at this time, a season when there is as 
little of it as ever* For miles on this side of Liddes 
there is no cultivation of the land : yet there is grass, 
and horned cattle are grazed at not more than three 
miles beneath the convent. The campanula, the dan- 
delion, and the daisy, assert their hardiness even here, 
for here these little flowers grow upon the almost bare 
rocks and blossom amongst the snow. 

2nd. Martigny.— There was a hardish frost last 
night at St. Bernard* It was only the other day at 
Milan that a single blanket was too much to sleep under, 
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.and last night we*r#i»g1atl t*h*m*tMo t iwidi!*.a.4<mm 
quilt upon top ef them*— CHnr worthy hoes* were hawed 
noon after day-light this meiming fhsntiag in the little 
chapel attached to their dwelling, la this chapel is. tfca 
tomb ef Gese&az, Djuaix, whose body was brought 
hese from the field of Jfariago. JJohafartk .had a 
marble monument, to hie memory erected in the chape^ 
which hears the inscription, " A Demix, mort i .JKsv 
rmga" Bo» aparte's feat ia. leading- <an army across 
A. Bernard is looked upon as a wonderful thing: surely 
it wa&jBo ; hut alter seeing the ground here to be passed 
over, one most euppose that the snow cannot bat hare 
done a monstrous deal towards, his success.* 

The monks of St. Bernard are generally from, eight to 
twelve, in .number. The ak e£the situation is ee keen* 



* " You will have seen accounts in the papew of the mode of 
" dragging their artillery tip the snows in the excavated trunks 
*•* of trees; of the table spread with provisions for the exhausted 
** soldier* on the* summit, «t the distribute* nf whien Hie pioafe 
" Cenobites presided, who, inhabit these ntscnel regions of' wishes, 
*' and whose lives ace spent in the severest, acts of beneficence 
" and usefulness. In a letter written by a field officer, this last 
"** circumstance is particularly mentioned. The impression made 
."«* the mind of this officer by the meekness* and adfoirtjfcle 
" pttieno* of these meri Unions feAheis* tads him to tbe«ft*Il«s»- 
" ing apostrophe :— « Sublime religion ! the practice of which 
" 'forms heroes, as its abuse creates monsters : of what a weight 
*• ' of crime are those guilty who pervert thy essence 1 * A sin- 
.•* goftarly pirns eMclosJcn fto*h*Et*t»mt%wr1* a ftreatm e&eit- 
" £cai army."-»H&i«v JttABbtW*tu«ws» 



thai il? require* strong toags- to breathe it for years toga-, 
fhar,; *e that the name persons rarely remain there long 
without commg away for a change. Their dress is a 
Maok$ow$, with a white band over the shoulder ; and 
ikudj wear a high cap, which, though black in colour, 
has more of the military undress in it than the regular, 
gogtume of a religious order, There were eight or nine 
JSoglish. people, besides ourselves, as. temporary inmates 
ef the convent last night. . At this season of the year 
fhqre have, of late, been great numbers of English visitors 
to this ancient and justly.famed institution.— The dogs. 
so : much spoken of are originally either of Spanish or 
pungariao breed. The anecdotes of their sagacity 
are almost incredible; They are sometimes dispatched 
as guides to lead strangers np or down the mown 
tain.- During the season of snow they are sent out to 
search: for persons that, may have chanced -to lose their 
way, o/ to find those who may be buried in the snow- 
drifts. 

People are fed and lodged for the night at the, convent 
without being required to pay any- thing- for- the accom- 
modation* We were startled last evening-on going into 
the? dining.-room of the monks.: any- thing so much like, 
the .neat parlour of a rich old-fashioned English farmer* 
Lhare sever seen out of England. The cloth was laid 
$n dinner on a long table ; all was set out in a style that 
might almost be called elegant ; there was a fine fire to. 
vacpuf ; and. reaUy it seemed, on looking around, as if 
tfyjqatitityhyk bean atadied as much as, the cemfor t 
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of the pl&ce. We had a nice dinner, and several lands 
of excellent wine. Those of the monks- who dined with 
ns were very gentlemanly men, and entertained us, who 
came to see them out of mere curiosity and without 
giving any notice of the visit, as if we had been invited 
and had done them an hononr in accepting the invitation. 
In a little parlour, next to the dining-room, they have a 
collection of pictures and other things, which have been 
sent to them as presents from the English nobility and 
gentry who have visited the spot. One of these is a 
piano-forte, presented by some English ladies. 

We were the more likely to be astonished at seeing this 
convent from the description given of it by a traveller 
who has recently been here. ' In the book of — Hogg, 
"Esquire, Barrister at Law" as he styles himself, 
there is language used in speaking of St. Bernard and the 
monks, which is so gross that I can hardly credit my 
memory, after having, by experience, known how com- 
pletely unjust every word of it is. Mr. Hogg calls the 
monks " greasy" if I recollect rightly. I remember, in 
particular, that he finds fault with the food that they set 
before him. Mr. Hogg's title of " Esquire " is no jus- 
tification of his abuse on the monks of St Bernard ; bat 
as we are told that he is a lawyer, he may find some 
applogy on that score. Lawyers are notoriously the most 
bilious of men ; and I dare say that all this gentleman's 
angry expressions towards the monks are to be attributed, 
not, as is the common excuse for weak good people, more 
to the head than to the keart, but more to the belly than 
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to the brains. If, however, the good jolting that Mr. 
Hogg must have had, and the many puffs of bracing 
Alpine air that he must have inhaled before he reached 
St. Bernard, were not enough to drive all thoughts of 
" the barrister's table " out of his head, and to fortify his 
stomach for monkish fare; if, having Burgundy and 
Hock before him, he could long for something more sti- 
mulating, and be disappointed in not finding blackstrap 
(as we call Port* wine at Lincoln's Inn) on the table 
of monkish charity ; still Mr. Hogg has done one thing 
which, as a member of a " liberal profession," was exceed* 
ingly unbecoming in him : Jus mere abuse of the Catholic 
religion and of all belonging to it that came in his way 
is nothing compared with one fact which he gives us to 
understand : he does not assert the fact ; no ; but he 
distinctly insinuates, which makes the attempt to make 
believe still less honourable than would have been the 
simple assertion ; he distinctly insinuates and leaves it 
to be understood, that, while the food he ate was fit only 
for a dog, he had to pay dearly for it. Now, Mr. 
Hogg had to pay for nothing at St. Bernard ; not only 
was nothing demanded of him, but, if he chose to put 
his hand in his pocket, he could have found no other hand 
to receive what he gave* and his free offering (for such 
alone is made at the convent) must have been dropped 
through the chink of a charity-box in the chapel ; a box, 
too, by-the-by, as to their application of the contents of 
which for the relief of meritorious objects Mr. Hogg 
could jaot find any fault with the monks, since, much as 
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it nay hare gone against hiastoseadi, be 1mm cefcfaesedc 
himself te have bees a^partater of the bounty* 

The game of this country consists of the jifermapafti 
the chamoix yoat, and the wtaxmotte \mus Alpmmt ot 
rorf oftbe Alps). Notwithstanding the reUtiaaship in- 
dicated in the proper nans of the latter, the people hem 
eat it ; .the meek* had some of it at dbacr laat .aveeiagi 
so that I conclude (k spite of what Mr. Hogc might 
say)> that it is looked upon, as a<delicacy. 

Nothing can be more uneatable than, the agriculture uf 
this country, as fares I have seen k. They are- now 
cutting and carrying barley, and much of their wheal* 
which ia very coarse in quality, is yet in the field. Glass 
and lucarae seem to be their beat ladder* The climate is 
so damp> that the be^ois hare to 1 be \aug up far some time 
to dry, after being cartedY-rouad the eaves of die baflnV 
ings, atrung upon poles. The tillable' side* of the a*o*o*» 
tains are ploughed with a shallow plough dtawm by a 
single mule or ass. 

This part of Switzerland, Valai*, m a valley- of sjbojst 
ninety miles in length, and about twenty in breadth* 
between immensely high mountains. The /tome,, which 
rises stiH many miles beyond .the upper end of the Yak- 
ley, flows all the way through tbia canten, and eaten 
the lake of Geneva* The inhabitants, of YoLkis are. said 
to be 63,000 in number. They are, I believe, all Car 
tholics. Their language ia .a, patois of .the German; 
though French k much spoken hate. It is impossible- to 
imagine anything more wretched than the atate of the 



laboring T*&pte htftfi. A wt proportion' of. them ai* 
qfflieted with the oUseaae calied potters, a swelling- eft tfee> 
gland* of the throat to .a monstrous sue ; whtfe, at thai 
sbjbo time, there ttppcferato.fce hudfyaiamiiy among the 
poor in which some of the children are net bom idiots* 
These .pea* creatures, (tfho a re, ceiled .©!* feat), are objects, 
however, of a sort of lupemUtieut reverence among the 
people; for thei? mental vacancy is regarded is being 
totejaded by Providence to be a blessing to them* Host 
ef them ace dwarfs, or distorted in some way, short 
*u stature and out of proportion; and their flat, 5ie^ 
featured, squalid countenances are really quite horrible 
to look at la some of the houses you may see a wWe 
&mijy of idiots together, and one little brother or sistcc 
i^iot nursing another, whUe their mother s looks ara.ex* 
prossive of the same malady in herself. The gsoiters and 
the idiotcy are <*mpamans; they hare each bean attri- 
buted to different causes ; seme suppose that they must 
arise from the peorfood of the people. 

That scenery which is peculiarly Swiss, the high 
mountains, pointed rocks, wild hanging woods, deep 
narrow valleys* rapid bouncing torrents, &c. ; this ha** 
perhaps, been more, correctly described in drawings than 
Hay. other/ scenery in> the* world. Ihete can be no scenery 
so* easy fotthe artist to bring .before us as this. 

Tlie manners of the people hero are just what I should 
expect front all I have heard of them. GonUenesa and 
simplicity have been remarkable in the manner and too* 
efetery peon* that we hare yet spoken to in this couptjrjfc 
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Goldsmith's poetic picture of Swiss rustic life recon- ' 
ciles happiness with poverty to a degree far beyond what 
is probable. However, he was not describing the appear- 
ances of Valais in particular, or the picture must have 
been highly over-wrought 

3rd. Lausanne.— Rainy cold day. — An industrious 
town of considerable size, situated on the edge of the 
Lake of Geneva, in the Canton of Vaud. 
' This country may, literally speaking, be called one of 
milk and honey, which Italy, more beautiful as it is than 
Switzerland, cannot. We came through Ve v a y, a place 
also prettily situated near the lake. At our dinner]there, 
we had occasion to remark the superiority of the meat over 
any-thiog to be had in the warmer parts of Italy. They 
gave us some mutton, which was as fat as any I have seen 
from our richest grass-lands 5 a thing that, I dare say, was 
never yet had in Naples or Rome, shining as those cities 
have been in luxury. The sort of fare here met with is 
infinitely more suitable with English notions than that 
of Italy. The inns, too, are altogether more comfortable 
to us than the Italian. The smallest inn that we have 
entered in this country has been clean, with an arrange- 
ment and a neatness about it that we have had to miss 
in many large hotels on the other side of the Alps ; and 
while indolence^and more or less of neglect of their cus- 
tomers, may be said to characterize all the people about 
Italian houses of entertainment, those people here are 
full of activity and attention. The Swiss are praised by 
many for their fidelity in situations of trust, and re- 
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proached, at the same time, by others, with being mer- 
cenary in their motives for attachment. It is certain 
that there is something to be said against either the 
country or its people ; or why should the people be so 
content as they are in finding employment out of their 
own country ? — To climb over the mountains of Switzer- 
land, and all on foot too, is quite the rage with our coun- 
trymen, great numbers of whom we have seen plodding 
along with their knapsacks at their backs. They are 
much favoured by the coolness of the climate and the 
English -like comfort of every little inn or hovel that 
receives them. 

4th. Geneva. — Clear day, but not warm. —The Lake 
of Geneva is about fifty miles in length, and from seven 
to eight in width. We have come, from the vale of 
ValaiSy all the way along near to one side of it.— -The 
land is by no means all good ; but the grass-fields are 
of the greenest that can be, with beautiful walnut-trees 
growing in them. The farm-houses are very much after 
the English style, large, well-built, exceedingly neat, 
and not stuck together in small dirty villages, but scat- 
tered about over the country. The country houses inha- 
bited by genteel people are numerous towards Geneva* 
They are precisely similar to country gentlemen's houses 
in England. There are vineyards in some places : we 
saw plenty yesterday, and looking to great advantage on 
land sloping down to the lake. The vines are grown 
close to the ground, as in France. There is a white wine 
grown here, called de la Cote, which is good (when not 



.sour* nit is too apt lo be in this oHmate)^-«A eeeomt 
fcayvma&ing is now going on. Potato* are abundant 
everywhere in thi* country; the poor people depend 
.grea4y on these far their sustenance. 

5rf^— Warmer, with Tain.— G*«va, wttb ali ita 
traffic, and although such a- thoroughfare, is but a del 
place to be in. There are upwards of 20,000 inhabit* 
attfav almost the whole of whom are Calviaist*. Muon 
♦of the town stands high, and is Tory picturesque,, see* 
from the lake; The iae expanse of water, the modem*- 
lion of the climate as to heat, and die eternal verdure 
about the neighbourhood, render this spot agreeable to 
BngJIish people during the height of summer. Bet ail 
«hie is too much like England to make- it worth while to 
none here foe novelty** sake; and there k a cAftftn*** 
wdfbal, about here, which makes us exclaim, " Let me 
" <be half broiled, if I must, under the sun of F%oam*ck 
." or Naples, but give me something more rich and 
" glowing than all that Geneva and its lake allbrd." 

&th\— -Rain and chill* 

1th. — Miserable wet cold weather,— At Geneifa the 
-Mk6ne divides die town, rushing out at this end of die 
JUdb again in two separate streams, and flowing off wit& 
jeaawed vigour. 

dtk. Moekt (a small place in France).— To-day we 
ihave come. over the mountain called Jura, a heavy pnlf, 
baaing to»stop on die road and be almost turned 1 inside 
at a French custom-house, a troublesome cm- 
ice, which we owe to the custom of smuggling 
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Genevese merchandize into France. — The view back 
upon the Lake of Geneva, and the Alps with Mont 
Blanc, is superb from the Jura ; but we had such heavy 
torrents of rain all the way as almost to hide it from our 
sight. 

9th. Poligny. 

10th, Auxonne. 

Hth. Pont-de-Panny. 

12th. Rouvray. 

13th. Auxerre. 

14th. Joigny (The place which we left on the 23rd 
of last October). 
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